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eq growing in the Argentine, 

} a glamour such as pertains 
today to few other great 
food producing areas. This is scarcely 
to be accounted for upon the score of 
Argentina’s importance in wheat grow- 
ing, for, although it supplies about one 
sixth of the wheat imported by foreign 
countries, its total output is only one 
sixteenth of the world’s crop. The ro- 
mance lies in other things, less easily 
explained, but as well understood. 

To most people the name of Argentina 
has a magic significance. “Ah, you. have 
been in the Argentine? I*should like to 
go there some day—it must be a wonder- 
ful country.” It is, in truth, as so many 
who speak thus suppose it to be; yet it 
has disappointments to the casual visitor, 
and the romance sensed from afar, which 
really is there, is not always easily seen. 

Probably there is a good deal, too, in 
the extent to which Argentina has been 
advertised. It has been depicted by so 
many writers, for so many years, as the 
“bread basket of the world,” the future 
hope of a famishing race, etc., that it 
appears to have been accepted as a place 
of illimitable plenty and of inexhaustible 
resource. 

To the purveyor of grain or the miller 
of flour, Argentina has held fewer mys- 
teries, for the cold and relentless statistic 
has always been at his elbow. He knows 
how great this year’s exportable surplus 
from Argentina is likely to be, how much 
was exported last year, and what are 
the probabilities of Argentina’s agricul- 
tural development. Yet even the astute 
grain and milling industry of this coun- 
try has been accused of taking the Ar- 
gentine harvest too seriously, of being 
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touched by the general romanticism of 
Argentine wheat. 

No doubt the great wheat fields of 
North America once embodied as much 
of the stuff that stirs the imagination; 
romance still lies there, although it has 
lost its freshness. The cities, with their 
industrialism, have crept further and 
further into the wheat empire. The old 
West, with its buffaloes and cowboys, is 
going, or rapidly on the way. Fields 
have grown smaller, and the domesticat- 
ing wire fence has gone around them. 
The tiny fields of France, taken alto- 
gether, produce more wheat than Ar- 
gentina, but there is no romance about it. 

Perhaps it, is the gaucho, Argentina’s 
cowboy, who lends that country its at- 
mospheric appeal, just as the North 
American cowboy made vivid the old 
West. More likely, however, the gaucho 
is only a personification of the mysteries 
of the vast, virgin and comparatively lit- 
tle known land in which he dwells. Even 
he, today, is being driven further and 
further inland, before the civilizing on- 
slaughts of the Ford car and the gaso- 
line tractor, and with him no doubt much 
of the Argentine romance will fade 
away. - 

There have been many spokesmen of 
the Argentine mysteries. Most of them 
have been tourists or inconsiderate ad- 
venturers, who were able to put in words 
only superficial and imperfect impres- 
sions. Among the country’s really great 
interpreters in recent times is Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez, the Spanish novelist whom 
everybody in the United States reads be- 
cause everybody else does. A large por- 
tion of his great war novel, “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” is devoted 
to the creation of a vivid picture of Ar- 
gentine rural life in the last generation. 


It is a sordid, though no doubt exact, 
picture, from the social point of view, 
but it builds up a brilliant and stirring 
impression of the land itself and its 
manifestations. 

Clemenceau, the great man of France, 
went to Argentina not long before the 
war, and, although his viewpoint was 
mainly that of the business man and the 
politician, he saw the romance of the 
wheat fields and the herds, and tran- 
scribed it brilliantly to the pages of his 
book, which unfortunately bore the 
ephemeral title, “South America of To- 
day.” 

Charles Darwin, of course, gave the 
world its first great document on South 
America’s natural mysteries, but he 
caught them with the microscopical eye 
of the scientist and reflected little of the 
sentimental. It remained for another 
naturalist, William H. Hudson, to sup- 
ply this detail, and he has made litera- 
ture his debtor by half a dozen volumes 
dealing with the- romance of. South 
America’s great plains and woods. One 
of the very best interpretations of the 
mystery of the pampas is his novel, “The 
Purple Land.” Theodore Roosevelt, in 
a preface to this book, said: 

“He is one of a very limited number 
of people—which include Knight, the 
author of the ‘Cruise of the Falcon,’ and 
Cunninghame Graham—who have been 
able not only to appreciate the wild pic- 
turesqueness of the old-time South 
American life, but to portray it as it 
should be portrayed. His writings come 
in that very small class of books which 
deserve the title of literature. To culti- 
vated men who love life in the open, and 
possess a taste for the adventurous and 
the picturesque, they stand in a place by 
themselves. Herman Melville did for the 


South Sea whaling folk, and Ruxton did 
for the old-time Rocky Mountain trap- 
pers, much what Hudson has done for 
the gaucho. He brings before us the 
wild rider of the pampas as Gogol brings 
before us the wild rider of the steppes. 
In addition he portrays the life of bird 
and beast as in more quiet lands they 
have been portrayed by White, of Sel- 
borne, and John Burroughs. 

“The rough men, the horses, the cattle, 
the birds, the vast seas of grass, all are 
familiar to him. We see the rough work 
of the horsemen, and their rough play; 
the long, low, white house of the great 
ranch owner, solitary under the solitary 
ombu tree; and the squalid huts where 
the mounted laborers live, and the squalid 
drinking booths where they revel. We see 
also the Indians standing erect on the 
bare backs of their horses to look across 
the waving plumes of the tall grass 
clumps; and we listen to the tremendous 
choral nightchant of huge bustardlike 
water fowl, whose kind is unknown in 
any northern land. He tells of the 
fierce and bloody lawlessness of revolu- 
tionary strife. Above all, he puts be- 
fore us the splendor and the vast loneli- 
ness of the country where this fervid life 
is led.” 

The pampas are not the Argentine, and 
not all of the pampas is concerned with 
wheat growing. It is customary today 
to say that there are two Argentinas, the 
“camps,” meaning the pampas, and the 
city of Buenos Aires. City bound folk, 
for whom there are no worthy realities 
beyond pavements and brick walls, have 
even coined the witticism that the Ar- 
gentine is like a nude man wearing a silk 
hat, the hat being Buenos Aires. This 
is absurdly unfair, however, in spite of 
the crudeness, the melancholy vastness, 
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and often the unloveliness of the great 
plains. 

The pampas form so predominant a 
part of Argentina that they have shaped 
the character of the people by imposing 
upon them their organization of agricul= 
tural labor and the development of their 
national resources. Manufactures are 
still in a rudimentary state, and are likely 
to remain so for a long time, owing to 
lack of coal, but the pampas will remain 
indefinitely, offering an immense plain of 
the same alluvial soil from end to end, 
ready to respond in the same degree to 
the same effort, in both agriculture and 
stock raising. It is an identical stretch 
of unbroken ground, with identical sur- 
face, identical reservoirs of subterranean 
water, and no special features to call for 
anything but the present unchanging use. 

Pampa is a Quichua Indian word 
meaning a level, treeless plain or savanna. 
It has the same significance as the Span- 
ish word llano, or the Russian word 
steppe. When referring to the great 
plain of Argentina, North American 
writers generally use the plural of the 
word, but the Spanish more correctly em- 
ploy the singular. The pampas extend 
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A Threshing Rig on Its Rounds in the Province of Buenos Aires 


from the lowlands of the Parand River 
to the foothills of the Andes, and from 
the morasses drained by the Bermejo on 
the north to the arid wastes bordering 
the Rio Negro on the south. They are 
about fifteen hundred miles long, reach- 
ing from twenty-four degrees to forty- 
five degrees south latitude, and are from 
five hundred to seven hundred miles wide. 
They comprise a veritable ocean of land, 
treeless, save where settlers have planted 
windbreaks, and without even a heap of 
stones to relieve the monotony. 

Hudson, in his book, “The Naturalist 
in La Plata,” speaking of this peculiar 
lack of trees, says: “Scientists have not 
yet been able to explain why the pampas, 
with a humid climate, and a soil exceed- 
ingly rich, have produced nothing but 
grass, while the dry, sterile territories 
on their north, west, and south borders 
have an arborescent vegetation. Dar- 
win’s conjecture that the extreme vio- 
lence of the pampero, or southwest wind, 
prevented trees from growing, is now 
proved to have been ill-founded since the 
introduction of the eucalyptus; this noble 
tree attains to an extraordinary height 
on the pampas, and exhibits there a luxu- 


riance of foliage never seen in Aus- 
tralia.” 

The eucalyptus, incidentally, has proved 
a great boon to South America. Thou- 
sands of square miles of semiarid lands 
are now shaded by this beneficent Aus- 
tralian tree, both on the Pacific Coast 
and on the Argentine and Uruguayan 
plains. 

It is not difficult to conjure up a men- 
tal picture of the pampas, for it is a 
country, Hudson says, “all the easier to 
be imagined on account of the absence of 
mountains, woods, lakes and _ rivers.” 
There is, indeed, little to be imagined— 
not even a sense of vastness; and Dar- 
win, touching on this point, in the “Jour- 
nal of a Naturalist,” aptly says: “At 
sea, a person’s eye being six feet above 
the surface of the water, his horizon is 
two miles and four fifths distant. In 
like manner, the more level the plain, the 
more nearly does the horizon approach 
within these narrow limits; and this, in 
my opinion, entirely destroys the gran- 
deur one would have imagined that a 
vast plain would have possessed.” 

A sense of vastness is not lost, how- 
ever, even upon one accustomed to the 
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great plains of North America. Although 
he has not a wide view of the landscape, 
and the scene is unchanging for almost 
as far as he may care to go, the traveller 
cannot escape the overwhelming impres- 
sion of hugeness that accumulates during 
even so rapid a view as is to be obtained 
from the windows of a transcontinental 
express train. 

From October to May, the dry sea- 
son in Argentina, the pampas are ‘more 
than ever uninviting to the traveller who 
would conserve his comfort and pre- 
serve the immaculate character of his 
raiment. Dust fills the air almost con- 
stantly, and occasionally is agitated by 
windstorms into suffocating -¢limaxes. 
Those who journey across the @ontinent 
during these months are advised to carry 
dust coats and other means of combating 
the fine particles of brown soil, which 
penetrate one’s effects with a baffling 
persistency. It is no uncommon thing 
for the traveller to awake in the morn- 
ing, after his first night on the® plains, 
covered with a thick layer of dust, and 
to find the outline of his head plainly 
etched against the cover of his pillow. 


(Continued on page 1350.) 
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‘Deacon Sprague was in here the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘askin’ about ship- 
stuff prices an’ one thing an’ another an’ finally let it out he 
was_allowin’ maybe he'd pen up a few hawégs and fatten 
‘The way I figger it,’ says the 

Deacon, ‘first you couldn't get enough 
to pay for the hawé and his feedin’, then 
you couldn’t get enough to pay for the 
haw alone, an’ then it got so’s what 
you got wasn’t a fair price for the 
~acerns he et out’n the timber. But 
‘a now it looks as though maybe prices 
Would get better, an’ ef shipstuff don’t sell 
00 dang high I got a good mind to round 








MR. BABSON IN ERROR 


Millers who happened to read Mr. 
Roger W. Babson’s article in the daily 
press concerning the present price of 
wheat and flour were surprised to dis- 
cover that one whom they were accus- 
tomed to regard as a reliable and fair 
analyst of business conditions could go 
so far astray in his conclusions and be 
so entirely wrong in his facts when he at- 
tempted to pass judgment upon the mill- 
ing industry in relation to the public. 

After pronouncing the farmer “a real 
patriot for the work he is doing” be- 
cause, “considering the lessened value of 
the dollar, farm products are today sell- 
ing lower than they have ever sold,” and 
declaring that this applies to wheat, Mr. 
Babson continues: “What is true of the 
farmer, however, is not true of the miller 
and baker. Flour has not come down in 
price to compare with the reduction in 
the price of wheat. We are still paying 
the baker too much for bread. The other 
day I made the following estimate, based 
on wheat at one dollar and a half a 
bushel and on four and one half bushels 
per barrel of flour. For the wheat in a 
barrel of flour the farmer gets six dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents; the baker 
gets thirty-six dollars; ,the restaurant 
gets about one hundred dollars and the 
big city hotels get about three hundred 
dollars. Yes, flour must come down, and 
the various things which are made of 
flour should come down also.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Babson 
neglects to say what the miller gets for 
the wheat in a barrel of flour. Perhaps 
he did not know, but, as a reliable statis- 
tician, he should certainly have found out 
before he jumped to the conclusion that 
the miller had not reduced his prices in 
proportion to the reduced price of wheat. 
He evidently considers the price of wheat 
low enough, for he grandiloquently ac- 
quits the farmer of profiteering; he 
would not reduce the price of wheat, yet 
“flour must come down.” 

Considering the present deplorable 
condition of the milling industry with the 
price of flour at such an abnormally low 
level that profits, if there be any what- 
ever, are microscopic, there is a grim 
humor in Mr. Babson’s dictum which the 
hard-pressed miller might appreciate 
better if he felt less acutely conscious 
of his own situation. 


Mr. Babson’s basic figures are, to say 
the least, faulty. In the first place wheat 


is not selling “lower than it ever sold,” 


even considering “the lessened value of 
the dollar.” It is not selling lower 
than it was just previous to the war. 
In 1913, the price of wheat at the 
farm averaged for all. types and 
grades seventy-nine cents a_ bushel, 
whereas it now averages one dollar and 
twelve cents a bushel; consequently, the 
farmer is getting over forty per cent 
more for his wheat today than he did 
before the war. Government figures are 
the authority for this statement. 

If the farmer is receiving an average 
of. one dollar and twelve cents a bushel 
on his farm for wheat of all grades, and 
it takes four and a half bushels of con- 
tract grade to make a barrel of flour, it 
follows that the farmer averages between 
five and six dollars for the wheat in a 
barrel of flour, and not, as Mr. Babson 
says, six dollars and seventy-five cents. 
A competent statistician should bear in 
mind that it costs something, in these 
days a good deal, to get grain from the 
farm to the market, and something to 
handle and sell it when it arrives there. 
If Mr. Babson proposes to trace the 
relative prices of wheat and the prod- 
ucts of wheat, he should get his farm 
price right to start with. 

Although millers in some cases are 
paying more than a dollar and a half a 
bushel for hard spring wheat, in order 
to get the quality they require, that 
figure can be allowed to stand as sub- 
stantially correct, for purposes of illus- 
tration, and, although four and a half 
bushels to the barrel represents, not the 
average but rather the exceptional figure, 
it can stand also. 

The wheat in a barrel of hard spring 
wheat flour, on this basis, costs the miller 
six dollars and seventy-five cents. The 
miller gets for a straight flour at the 
mill from seven dollars and seventy-five 
cents to eight dollars a barrel, a differ- 
ence of from one dollar to a dollar and 
twenty-five cents between the raw ma- 
terial, as it enters the mill, and the 
manufactured product as it leaves . the 
mill. For hard and soft winter wheat 
flours the selling prices, as well as the 
cost of wheat, are materially lower. 

Out of this difference of from one dol- 


lar to a dollar and twenty-five cents must. 


come the container, wages, salaries, in- 
surance, interest on investment, cost of 
selling, and so many other items incident 
to the manufacture of fiour that they 
cannot here be enumerated: in detail. 
From the total of these: items should be 
deducted the value of the byproducts of 
wheat, which happen, at present, to be 
abnormally low; consequently, the cost 
of making a barrel of flour is abnormally 
high, compared with pre-war figures. 
The specific figures for both hard 
spring and hard winter wheat flour, 
based on current costs and quotatigns, 


work out as follows: 
Hard Hard 
spring winter 
Farm price, 4% bus No. 2-wheat.$5.76 $4.59 








Handling wheat, farm to. mill... 1.04 1.01 
y — 
Market price paid by miller..... $6.80 $5.60 
Less return from 74 ibs feed..... 75+ .60 
le $5.00 
=. spanning: cost, power, etc.. 30 .30 
EMRE occccccccctvescesevceseces 25 25 
Genined expense, overhead, etc.. .80 30 
Selling cost ....cccccccccccevece .40 40 
PRCHABOD occ cccccccecdescecesecs +25 25 
Miller’s profit .....ccceeeeeeeeee 25 .25 
Wholesale selling price for \ % 
straight flour, f.o.b. mill...... $7.80 $6.75 
Transportation to eastern con- 
suming market .......++.-++e+5 90 80 
Wholesaler’s handling cost...... .50 .50 
Wholesaler’s profit ........+-++. 25 25 


Retailer’s handling cost, includ- 








img delivery ...ccccecceceevece -75 -75 
Retailer’s profit ......ee.eeeeeees .40 .40 
Retail price to consumer........ $10.60 $9.45 


If Mr. Babson, or any other statisti- 
cian or accountant, will take the net total 
of the cost of manufacturing flour at the 
present time, deduct it from the price 
the miller receives for his flour and show 
a profit in any degree commensurate 
with the amount of his invested capital, 
the value of his service and the risk of 
doing business; a profit, say, one half 
of what Mr. Babson, or any other statis- 
tician or accountant or business expert, 
would consider a fair percentage of net 
return on his own investment and service, 
he will accomplish the impossible, be- 
cause it cannot be done. 

The baker can make a like showing for 
his part of the work in turning wheat 
into bread; as for the restaurants and 
“the big city hotels,” it is very easy to 
say what they receive out of the four 
and a half bushels of wheat that, some- 
times but not always, make a barrel of 
flour; that is, it is easy to figure what 
they receive gross; the net profit, how- 
ever, is quite a different matter. These 
agencies of ultimate distribution have 
their own problems and troubles; they, 
as well as the farmer, suffer from the 
alleged “lessened value of the dollar,” 
and so also does the miller. No doubt 
the restaurants and: the hotels could a 
tale unfold, but that is their business and 
not within the province of this article. 

Such deductions as those drawn by 
Mr. Babson in this instance are purely 
superficial, and do him no credit as a 
student and public expositor of indus- 
trial conditions. To estimate the income 
from any commodity without, at the 
same time, conscientiously ascertaining 
and stating the outgo incident to its 
manufacture or handling, is an easy 
method of arriving at desired results, but 
it is not the method which should be em- 
ployed by a writer who is honestly striv- 
ing to discover exact facts, and, if there 
be inordinate or unreasonable profits, to 
fix the responsibility for them. This, 
presumably, is what Mr. Babson is trying 
to do. Before he issues another bulletin 
on the present price of flour, he would 
do well to talk to any intelligent miller 
for, say, fifteen minutes, and learn the 
facts. 
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THE FLOUR CLUBS’ POSITION 


The statement published in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. out- 
lining the attitude of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs toward the uniform 
sales contract of the Millers’ National 
Federation is one with which no miller 
can quarrel in principle, although he 
may raise objection to certain specific 
allegations therein. A public and definite 
declaration of this kind is what was 
needed, and had it been made before 
instead of after the attempt on the part 
of certain flour dealers to resort to 
strong arm methods, a_ considerable 
amount of friction might have been 
avoided. 

Nobody claims that the Federation 
contract is an ideal document. Un- 
doubtedly it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and also, as it is the work of mill- 
ers and their legal advisers, it may not 
be satisfactory to the buyers of flour in 
certain of its provisions. Certainly it is 
cumbersome, and very possibly its com- 
plex provisions could be materially sim- 
plified without losing anything in real 
force. The fact that the Federation 
maintains a standing committee for the 
express purpose of considering possible 
changes in its sales contract proves that 
the millers themselves by no means re- 
gard it as unchangeable. 

The interests of the millers and the 
flour distributors are fundamentally so 
closely allied that whatever form of 
sales contract is best for either one will, 
in the long run, likewise be best for the 
other. If the millers’ contract is unjust 
to the buyer, the latter will seek every 
possible opportunity to get round its 
provisions. Just as a contract is legally 
defined as a “meeting of minds,” so in 
the actual-form of the document there 
must be a similar agreement, with an 
understanding that the rules governing 
the bargain are mutually advantageous. 

The Federated Flour Clubs’ statement 
maintains that “if the contract commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation 
can with an open mind, in a spirit of 
fairness, and with an honest desire on 
their part to formulate an acceptable 
contract, meet with the contract commit- 
tee of the Federated Flour Clubs, a 
new form of contract can be devised 
that will be supported and indorsed by 
buyer and seller alike.” Of the truth 
of this statement there can be no ques- 
tion, and it indicates exactly what ought 
to be done, and done promptly, in order 
to solve the entire contract difficulty. 

Such a meeting, however, can be suc- 
cessful only if both the millers and the 
flour dealers come to it in a spirit of 
genuine co-operation, understanding the 
closeness of their alliance, and recogniz- 
ing that there is no enduring advantage 
for either side in “putting over” some- 
thing on the other. The meetings which 
have already taken place have been ren- 
dered ineffective by the openly belliger- 
ent attitude of one group, and perhaps 
of both. The same methods which called 
forth Federation Bulletin 260 a month or 
so ago were apparent in the earlier ef- 
forts to formulate a mutually satisfac- 
tory contract, and thus the conferences 
ended with the millers refusing to make 
any concessions and the flour dealers ir- 
ritated and unfriendly. 

A comparison of the Federation and 
the Flour Clubs’ contracts indicates that 
the differences are nearly all such as 
could be readily disposed of in a joint 
conference at which the desire to work 
together predominated over the wish for 
a contest of wills. The reputable miller 
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and the responsible buyer really want 
exactly the same thing; the former wants 
to be certain of payment provided he 
delivers what and as he promises, while 
the latter wants to be sure of getting 
what he has ordered in return for his 
money. Both of them, above all, want 
their contract to be so clear as to solve 
all disputable questions without requir- 
ing recourse to the courts. 

The need of a uniform flour sales con- 
tract has been demonstrated numberless 
times, above all by the losses which have 
followed many of the attempts of indi- 
vidual millers or buyers to formulate 
contracts of their own. The chief ob- 
ject of any contract form is to prevent 
subsequent litigation, and a uniform 
trade contract, based on the cumulative 
experience of years, is far safer than 
any special document which an individual 
may happen to fancy. When, however, 
there exists considerable dissatisfaction 
with the uniform contract, whether it be 
among sellers or buyers, and whatsoever 
the causes, then it is time to consider a 
revision of the document, as otherwise 
the number of transactions made on 
other forms will increase, with a conse- 
quent growth in the amount of dispute 
and legal trouble. 

The millers cannot be bullied or 
threatened into abandoning their uni- 
form sales contract in favor of any 
other, nor will they consent to its modi- 
fication if the attitude of the flour buy- 
ers appears hostile. On the other hand, 
they are unquestionably ready to meet 
the flour buyers on the basis of real co- 
operation, and to consider any changes 
which can be shown to be mutually ad- 
vantageous and just. They fully recog- 
nize the possibility of improving the 
present uniform sales contract, and they 
are anxious to avoid difficulties and dis- 
putes by making it equitable to both 
of the parties involved. 

The Northwestern Miller indorses the 
suggestion made by the officers of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs regard- 
ing a joint conference, and urges that, 
if such a meeting be held, the represen- 
tatives of both sides strive to forget 
whatever friction and hostility may have 
developed in the past, and recognize 
the importance of formulating a con- 
tract which shall be fair and advanta- 
geous alike to buyer and seller, and which, 
above all, once formulated, can be kept 
to the letter. A contract which fre- 
quently has to be modified is worse than 
no contract at all. The mutual interde- 
pendence of the millers and the flour 
dealers is such that only a narrow and 
short-sighted view of their relations pre- 
vents them from getting together. 

In any such conference, however, the 
flour buyers must remember that there are 
certain fundamental rights on which the 
millers will and must insist. Above all, 
they will not alter the basis of sale 
“f.o.b. mill,” with all that this implies. 
In previous meetings the buyers’ at- 
tempt to make inspection on delivery a 
prerequisite of payment has proved an 
unfailing source of disagreement. The 
mills will continue to sell their flour at 
the mill, not at the ultimate delivery 
point. If the representatives of the 
flour buyers will clearly recognize that 
this is the only practicable. method of 
doing business, all the other differences 
of opinion can undoubtedly be straight- 
ened out with little trouble, and a con- 
tract form can be arranged with -which 
nobody can justifiably quarrel. 
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THE SILK MERCHANT OF 
BAGDAD 

It is not to be thought that the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Burton, diligent 
scholar as he was, unearthed all the tales 
from old Arabic manuscripts which be- 
long to the cycle known as the Thousand 
and One Nights. There were many other 
stories told by the diligent Scheherezade 
in her heroic efforts to live from day to 
day, and it so chances that one of them 
is contained in a separate manuscript 
which a famous orientalist, but lately 
returned from Arabia, has presented to 
The Northwestern Miller as a mark of 
his profound gratitude for service ren- 
dered by the European representative of 
this publication in giving him a letter 
of introduction to Sheik Mubarik, ruler 
of the Muntafiks of the Euphrates and 
the Wahhabis of Riad, who happens to 
be a seventh cousin twice removed of the 
manager of the London office. 

The Northwestern Miller, recognizing 
at once the special interest of this newly 
discovered tale to the milling confrater- 
nity, at first contemplated publishing it 
in the original Arabic, as in that way the 
millers would have been able to grasp 
more readily the peculiar charm of its 
style, but the protest of the compositors 
when the Arabic text was set before them 
has made it necessary to present the 
story in the form of a free translation. 

It appears that in the reign of the 
most renowned Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, 
there dwelt in the Attabieh quarter of 
the great city of Bagdad a poor silk 
merchant, Hokuspokus by name. Not 
only was he a poor merchant of silk, but 
likewise he was a merchant of poor silk, 
for he and his wares were so poor that 
he could never afford to buy even a 
single slave, much less a double one, and 
he was thus compelled to wind his silken 
threads and weave his fabrics by night in 
complete darkness, for he never could 
make enough money to buy oil for his 
lamp, in order to have the day free for 
his disheartening efforts at salesmanship. 

So things went on for many years, 
until there reached Bagdad the news 
that a great blight had settled upon the 
mulberry trees of all other parts of the 
world, even frgm the palace of the Great 
Khan of Tartary in the East to the 
dwelling of the Moorish Caliph of Cor- 
dova in the West. The mulberry trees 
died, and the silkworms. died with them, 
but in the fertile valleys of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates the trees continued to 
flourish, and the -worms multiplied so 
fast that the growers had to equip them- 
selves with slide-rules and logarithmic 
tables to keep pace with them. 

Then began great days for all the silk 
merchants of Bagdad. From East and 
West, North and South, came buyers 
clamoring for the silks of the Attabieh 
quarter, and even poor old Hokuspokus 
became prosperous. First he bought a 
slave on the installment plan, but before 
he had finished paying for,so much as 
her nose, which was a long one, the de- 
mand was so brisk that he hypothecated 
her to buy another. In a year he was 
running a busy establishment with twenty 
slaves, doing no work whatsoever him- 
self, and piling up what, to him at least, 
looked like enormous profits. 

So matters ran along for four years, 
and Hokuspokus continued to do a large 
business, Never strong in bookkeeping, 
he continued to estimate his cost of 
manufacture as just what it was in the 
days when he made all his silk himself, 
in his unlighted cellar, but even thus his 
sales were so plentiful, and prices were 





so high, that the figures did not seem 
to matter. His only annoyance was due 
to the steadily advancing price of slaves. 
A certain Bedouin appeared to have 
secured a corner in the slave market, 
and whenever one of the slaves of Hokus- 
pokus died, as they did fairly often, he 
found that the replacement price was 
regularly about double the original cost. 

There came a time, however, when the 
mulberry trees of the distant’ parts of 
the world came to life again, and when 
foreign merchants ceased to fight each 
other with knives, teeth, nails and fists 
in the market place for the privilege of 
buying Bagdad silks at exorbitant prices. 
Day by day the silk quotations posted on 
the Bagdad Bourse were lower, and some 
of the wiser merchants shut up their 
shops, sold their surplus slaves at the 
still maximum price, and bought them- 
selves large palaces in the country out 
of their four years’ profits. Hokus- 
pokus, however, who was a bit of an 
amateur poet, composed a poem of nine 
hundred and thirty-seven lines, the sub- 
stance of which was, “I should worry.” 
He had made silk in the old days at an 
average cost of one dinar per swakkim, 
which is a hundred and ten yards, and 
for aught he knew to the contrary he 
was still making it at the same cost. 

Consequently, Hokuspokus kept well 
ahead of the falling market, and main- 
tained his twenty high-priced slaves for 
whom the Bedouin slave dealer held his 
notes, at full activity. When the effi- 
ciency expert of the Bagdad Business- 
Wreckers’ League met him at the club, 
and talked solemnly about overhead, in- 
ventories, upkeep, and a lot of other 
words which meant nothing whatever to 
Hokuspokus, the latter recited a ninety- 
two stanza poem which meant “Bunk,” 
but said a great deal more than that, 
most of it quite unprintable. When the 
executive secretary of the Bagdad and 
International Association of Fabricators 
of the Products of the Insect that Lives 
on the Mulberry Tree sent him a circular 
explaining the virtues of a plan recently 
devised by one Sheik-ul-Ekkart, he used 
the circular to light his pipe with. 

So the silk market fell, day by day, 
and Hokuspokus continued to sell his 
silk as fast as he could make it, at a 
fine profit.on the basis of a manufac- 
turing cost of one dinar per swakkim. 
His notes to the slave dealer did not 
worry him, as he had by this time quite 
forgotten them; he had also lost track 
of the twenty-seven ass-loads of silver 
he had borrowed three years before at 
the First Caliphate National Bank. How 
could he be expected to remember such 
things, anyway, when business continued 
so brisk as to demand all of his time and 
attention? 

At last, after months of decline, the 
silk market steadied itself, and trade 
conditions became more like what they 
had been in the days before the plague 
had attacked the foreign mulberry trees. 
The Attabieh quarter was once more 
moderately busy, but its merchants were 
by no means as happy and carefree as 
they formerly had been. They could not 
sell their silk in any large quantities, 
because Hokuspokus and a few like him 
seemed to have a strangle hold on all 
the business. Their prices were always 
far below the levels which seemed pos- 
sible to merchants who actually kept 
books or accounts of any sort, and the 
whole silk trade of the great city of 
Bagdad was in a sorry state of demorali- 
zation. 

It chanced that one fine afternoon 
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Hokuspokus was crossing one of the 
bridges over the Tigris when he chanced 
to meet the man from whom he bought 
his slaves walking arm in arm with the 
manager of the First Caliphate National 
Bank. With true oriental courtesy, they 
explained to Hokuspokus that not for 
worlds would they trouble him in any 
way, but that really the time had come 
when something would have to be done 
about those notes. Hokuspokus, of 
course, expressed. profound amazemen|; 
there were no notes and, so far as he was 
aware, there never had been any notes; 
certainly he had no record of any such 
transaction, which proved his point tv 
his own complete satisfaction. 

The slave dealer and the manager a))- 
parently accepted his simple explanatio; 
without question, but the next day lh: 
noted a strange figure flitting to and fro 
in his workrooms. This figure surrep 
titiously made notes with red chalk on 
the edge of his burnous, and went awa) 
without revealing his errand. Two day; 
later, about sunrise, the body of Hokus 
pokus, partly devoured by alligators, wa; 
found floating down the Tigris, and it i 
recorded that both the slave dealer and 
the manager of the First Caliphate Na 
tional Bank went about all that day wit) 
grim but not altogether contented smiles 

The story closes with a four line stanzi: 
which appears to be the philosophica! 
reflection of the narrator, a disciple of 
the renowned Omar Khayyam. It may 
be rendered thus: 

Ah, count the cost before ye seek 
to sell, 

Profitless sales look for a time 
full well, 

But he who seeks for business 
thus forgets 

Each sale is sounding his com- 
mercial knell. 





“MAIN STREET” 


A smart young man, born and raised 
in a Minnesota town and now living in 
New York, has written a dull and tedious 
book called “Main Street” which, for 
some unaccountable reason, almost every- 
body has read or is reading. Why the 
book should have had such an exception- 
ally large sale is a mystery. It is certain- 
ly not well written, and assuredly not in- 
teresting. Its story moves on slowly with 
page following page of innocuous, weari- 
some, petty incident, signifying nothing 
but the obvious detestation of the writer 
for the life of the small town which he 
describes, as he imagines it to be, with 
nauseating detail. 

Perhaps a very large number of 
people came originally from small towns 
in the country, and therefore like to read 
such chronicles. Of these, those who 
imagine that they have emancipated 
themselves by moving to a large city 
may justify their contempt for their 
provincial origin by pointing triumphant- 
ly to the innocuous and vapid existence 
portrayed in “Main Street.” Others, how- 
ever, with broader conceptions of the 
true meaning of life, will resent as 
warped and venomous its jaundiced ex- 
position of character, and indignantly 
protest that the book is untrue to life. 
Together, those who approve “Main 
Street” and those who cordially detest 
it, would make up a large number of 
readers, and the remainder, sufficient to 
account for its phenomenal sale, would 
consist of those who always read a book 
that people are discussing, in order to 
appear intelligent. 

(Continued on page 1348.) 
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Fluctuating. but on the whole lower 
wheat markets during the week main- 
tained the hesitant attitude of flour 
buyers, and there was little business re- 
ported beyond the usual volume of sales 
for prompt shipment to meet imme- 
diate needs. When the price of wheat 
goes up, —— seem to be sure that it 
will presently go down again, and when 
it does decline a cent or two, they con- 
tinue to hold off because they are con- 
vinced that it will fall still lower. 

There continues to be a considerable 
spread in price between spring and win- 
ter wheat, amounting to 20@35c per bu, 
with a corresponding spread in flour. 
Flour quotations in general came down 
20@40c —— the week, but spring 
wheat patents have remained about $1.50 
above hard winters, and nearly $2 higher 
than soft winters. There has n. no 
such wide spread in clears, for which 
there has been a steadily continuing de- 
mand for export. The relatively very 
low price of soft winter straights has 
likewise created an export sale for this 
grade of flour. 

There has undoubtedly been a good 
deal of enforced buying of September 
wheat by shorts of late, and that op- 
tion has had a disturbing effect on the 
market. With September out of the 
way, as it will be soon, and with an evi- 
dent marked improvement in the Argen- 
time crop situation, the main influence in 
the wheat market from now on will pre- 
sumably be the volume of foreign buy- 
ing, and the extent to which Europe 
continues to carry off American wheat 
will largely determine the future course 
of the domestic as well as the export 
flour trade. The official report of exports 
in August, with its preposterous showing 
of over 58,000,000 bus of wheat shipped 
abroad during the month, was bad news 
for every one except the wheat exporters. 

At the close on Monday, Sept. 19, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.35, with December averaging 
about $1.30. The corresponding prices 
on Monday, Aug. 22, representing the 
recent low point, were $1.25 and $1.19. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hara Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Sept. 16 ...000. $9.00 $7.55 $7.15 
Sept. 1 ccocsac e 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUS. 1 cocccces 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Tuly 1 wcccvceee 9.368 7.90 7.35 
Fame 2 ceccves + 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .....++- 8.465 7.90 7.30 
April 1 w.ccccee 8.86 "8.30 8.30 
March 1 ....+.-, 9.60 9.35 9.55 
ee 9.20 9.75 

9.80 10.10 

8.65 9.20 

11.00 10.85 

11.80 11.55 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as repotted on Sept. 16 
was $19.90 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 

Sept. 1 ........$19.70 
Aug. 1 ...cse - 21.00 Feb, 1 
TU 1 cocccces BROW TOM. S ..cccces 38,88 
TUNG DP ccescce SROB Dee. 2 ..ccc..0 84.98 
MOY f .cccccee GOD WP. 2 vccccecs SBOE 
April 1 ....... 25.85 Oct. 1 ........ 40.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept. 16 ....0%. 25 00 $5.55 
Cte BS ccccctce 6.20 5.9 5.55 
Gat cote e 6.70 6.00 6.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 

7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 5.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.25 

6.85 7.00 7.20 

7.30 7.35 7.36 

7.00 6.75 7.20 

° 9.00 8.85 9.10 

Cet. 2 wcccccess 30,80 10.00 10.05 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept, 11-17 ...... 74 85 55 
Demet. 4-40 wcccoce 56 81 54 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 365 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 21.) 


New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Stocks plen- 
tiful. Prices slightly lower in some 
cases, but not generally. 


Nasuvitte.—Demand for flour quieter. 
Prices a shade easier. Millfeed in fair 
demand and output absorbed. 


Cuicaco.—Flour trade continues slow. 
Little better demand for rye flour. Feed 
generally inactive. Wheat values holding 
firm today. 

Cotumsvus.—F lour buying this week in- 
active. Bakers and jobbers well sup- 
plied for their future needs, and taking 
little interest in advance in wheat market. 
Feed dull. 

PuitapeLpHi1aA.—Demand for flour only 
moderate, but limits well sustained in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat. 
Millfeed in small supply and quiet, with 
little change in prices. 

Boston.—A_ slight demand for hard 
winter flours, but very little for spring 
wheat or soft winter wheat flours. Ca- 
nadian patents offered freely, but no de- 
mand. Quotations show but little change 
from last week. Millfeed in fair demand, 
with market easier. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market very dull, 
and feeling is peony dl easier. Buyers 
holding off, and little new business ma- 
terializing. Opinion is that wheat market 
will soon reach lower levels. Export 
Situation as quiet as last week. Millfeed 
dull, and bran quotations easier. 


Kansas Ciry.—Milling situation un- 
changed in Southwest. Flour sales slow 
and confined to near-by needs. Continued 
dullness in export trade. Prices show 
little variation. Demand for bfan slow, 
but equal to supply. Shorts still in ac- 





tive demand, with sales meager. Prices 
about stationary. 3 

Baurimore.—Flour steadier, but quiet. 
Domestic buyers loaded, and giving no 
attention to offerings. Exporters pick- 
ing up a little near-by soft winter 
straight at $5.60, bulk. Springs at quo- 
tations entirely nominal, and out of run- 
ning, with indications that Canadian 
product may become a competitor, re- 
gardless of duty. Feed unchanged and 
featureless. 





HESSIAN FLY INVESTIGATION 

Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 17.—The 
United States Bureau of Entomology, in 
co-operation with the Shelby County 
(Ind.) Farmers’ Association, will carry 
out investigations of the Hessian fly in 
that county. R. H. Painter, of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, has been sent to 
Shelbyville, the county seat, to make the 
inquiry in conjunction with Russell G. 
East, —— agricultural agent. An in- 
strument which records the temperature 
and amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere at all times will be used. The 
object is to learn the effect of weather 
conditions on the activities of the fly. 

A cage will be placed on the farm of 
Harry W. De Prez for the purpose of 
trapping flies that emerge from infested 
wheat stubble. This cage will be visited 
daily to learn the rate at which the adult 
flies emerge. When the number of flies 
issuing each day begins to decrease, in- 
formation concerning the safe date to 
sow wheat to avoid damage is expected 
to be obtained. 

Egg laying by the Hessian fly is now 
taking place. A certain group of wheat 
plants will be examined each day for 
eggs. The eggs will be counted and re- 
moved from the plants. By removing 
the eggs from the wheat the observers 
will be able to ascertain when egg laying 
ceases. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW WHEAT 


Pirrspurcu, Pa., Sept. 17.—A yield of 
40 bus to the acre was recorded for this 
year’s crop of the Pennsylvania “forty- 
four” wheat, the new variety developed 
by the Pennsylvania State College on 
the 20 acres of college farm land devot- 
ed to raising seed for general distribu- 
tion. 

The land used was in regular. rotation 
for farm crops and the yield is the best 
ever obtained at the college without spe- 
cial effort to push the crop. This variety 
is expected to outyield reliable, the only 
other variety planted on college farms, 
and several hundred acres of college 
wheat this year will average about 35 
bus an acre, an unusually high mark 

A few returns from farmers raising 
forty-four this year already show an av- 
erage of 24 bus an acre, with a yield of 
only 18 for the nearest other variety. 
The wheat is also showing an unusual 
performance on the college variety ex- 
perimental plots. College agronomists 
have repeated a former warning to 
Pennsylvania farmers against using new 
varieties of high yielding western wheats 
that are not suited to Pennsylvania con- 
ditions. Hard red wheats, it is pointed 
out, will not produce well in this state, 
while forty-four is particularly adapted 
to Pennsylvania. 

C. C. Larus. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 18 Sept. 20 
Sept. 17 Sept.10 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...439,435 334,160 219,965 449,605 








St, Paul ....... 13,865 10,685 9,525 14,915 
Duluth-Superior 23,690 16,175 12,645 27,345 
Milwaukee ..... 10,565 13,285 2,400 12,500 

Totals ....... 487,555 374,305 244,535 504,365 
Outside mills*..171,725 ...... pOOO acces ° 

Ag’gate sprg.659,280 ...... 384,425 ...... 
St. Lowls ..c.0- 39,300 37,600 26,600 43,700 
St. Louist ..... 60,600 55,400 44,000 59,900 
Buffalo ........ 164,675 141,100 124,650 143,525 
Rochester ..... 9,150 8,100 3,200 12,300 
Chicago ....+. 23,000 18,000 18,250 23,750 


Kansas City.... 90,200 92,000 68,000 85,200 
- - 444,800 416,140 281,835 362,975 





Omaha .......- 21,150 23,395 9,464 20,095 
Toledo ..... - 27,000 24,300 18,380 46,500 
Toledof ....... 73,870 78,070 68,530 69,535 
Indianapolis ... 10,520 7,165 8,125 18,858 
Nashville** ,...111,955 104,725 84,130 192,235 
Portland, Oreg. 25,290 24,990 15,715 8,550 
Seattle ........ 26,900 21,265 18,795 34,110 
Tacoma ...... + 48,235 37,495 18,530 40,280 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 18 Sept. 20 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...... 83 63 40 82 
St. Paul. ....ccceee 59 45 40 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 44 34 74 
Outside mills* .... 60 51 39 63 

Average spring.. 74 56 39 75 
Milwaukee ....... 44 55 10 70 
St. Louis ......... 78 75 53 86 
BE. TAGS? ..cccesse 77 72 57 77 
Buffalo ....ceeeeee 98 85 75 86 
Rochester ........ 49 43 17 66 
Chicago ...ccccses 58 45 61 91 
Kansas City ...... 85 86 70 90 
Kansas Cityt ..... 85 80 62 85 
Omaha ....-.eeeee 88 97 39 83 
Toledo ...cccccese 56 §1 38 99 
Toledof ......++5. 55 54 39 97 
Indianapolis ...... 46 31 36 82 
Nashville** ....... 58 55 49 87 
Portland, Oregon.. 52 52 32 20 
BOMttIe .ccecceccce 51 40 36 65 
TAcOMB. ...icececs 85 66 33 70 

Totals ..icccseee 67 69 43 76 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Sept. 3, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3....... 3,239 1,993 2,979 
June 26-Sept. 3....... 26,889 19,381 22,254 
Flour exports, June 

26-Sept, 3, bbis..... 3,096 3,925 3,848 


Wheat, June 26- 
Sept, 3, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .300,000 275,000 365,666 





WOKPOFte® ..00cccece «++. 71,998 66,171 22,589 
Imports 850 465 423 
Ground by mills ..... 120,990 89,122 102,826 


Wheat stocks, 

Sept. 3, bus— 
At terminals ........ 42,521 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.100,341 183,607 213,537 


22,565 65,032 





Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 20. Unless otherwise noted, flour 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload iots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring firat patent ....cccccccccccvcessesces 
Spring standard patent .......+seseseeeecee 
Spring first clear .........e.+. 


Hard winter short patent ... 
Hard winter straight ........sceececesseees 


eee eee eeweeee 


Hard winter first clear ........seeeceeveee ee 
Soft winter short patent ............e0e00% e 
Soft winter straight .............. oeeeees oe 
Soft winter first Clear ........esesseseeees ee 
PO By NE 6b het 5'e 626 icdsssevceseice 
Rye flour, standard ............4. wotss elses 
FEED— 
GOUT ROU nese dees sce ss oc | ottadin he sine oe 
Hard winter bran ........... TTT Te oe 
Sott Winter’ DAN ...ccqessscccoscscccccece . 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)....... secbene 
POR DOE Masha s hobo) bhas veces ceasccceess . 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.55 (49's) 
San Francisco ... «»@8.50 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

$8.15@ 8.70 $8.35@ 9.20 $.....@..... $7.50@ 8.00 $9.50@10.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.5 $9.50@10.00 $8.30@ 8.60 $8.80@ 9.25 
7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.70 ee@euse.  —-7.20@ 7.50 = 8.00@ 8.50 = 8.50@ 8.75 «= 8.75@ 9.10 §8=8.10@ 8.45 = 7.80@ 8.20 .....@..... 
5.50@ 6.35 5.50@ 5.60 ve @issee  — 6.00@ 6.40 75@ 7.25 ieee @eveee — T00@ 7.25 veers @eveee seers Denese --@. 
7.25@ 7.70 oo os 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.30 rie. Chere 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.55@ 7.95 7.30@ 7.50 
6.80@ 7.25 oc Gl ces 6.60@ 7.15 5.85@ 6.15 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.75 oes 6OP ewsee 6.95@ 7.45 $200 SEP eric 
5.50@ 6.00 oo Dice 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.10 6.15@ 6.50 04060 Os thc 0 @ uw ween oreo es Deveee cece Dececs one SA a eae 
6.75@ 7.00 «of s< .-@. 6.80@ 7.20 oe. ee 6.65@ 6.90 6200 9 OD cpece 7.50@ 8.00 estes @ecces 7.85@ 8.35 
6.50@ 6.60 — FF a 5.75@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.15 *5.65@ 5.90 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 5.70@ 6.45 6.85@ 7.10 
5.00@ 5.75 -@. o 6 Qs 4.50@ 5.00 ee ree eS ee sivee Ge oosne 5.75@ 6.25 6650 os cvs 5.50@ 6.00 
6.25@ 7.10 6.75@ 6.85 aelbetsee 6.50@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 or @ oe 6.50@ 7.00 er. Per coo Mesce 
5.75@ 6.30 4.10@ 4.20 er . Pore a.cwec tee 06h 6.00@ 6.50 -@.. e060 6 @he cts o 04 eB ace oo CDi caive 
16.00@17.00 @14.00 ee, reer heas shes en 22.50@ 23.00 23.00 @ 24.00 23.25 @24.00 +» -@21.50 o ccc eM esee 
16.00 @16.75 aes 11.00@12.00 14.00@14.50 co @ cee Se ee occcs OP 2 cove o eee » @23.75 res Porte ere, Fae 
eves + @16.50, cto QP etee 14.50@15.00 Th PTT 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 eee @24.00 ecceeQ@aonse 15.50@16.50 
17.50@18.50 14.00@15.00 15.00 @16.00 Kocee Mececs a 23.50 @24.00 23.00 @ 24.00 24.50@25.00 @ 22.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
23.50 @26.00 + eee « @23.00 17.00@18.00 20.00 @21.00 Tr 30.00 @31.00 29.00@ 31.00 28.00 @28.50 see + @28.50 est Peres 
32.00 @34.00 30.00 @31.00 Pere, Prern er ones a ae overs @41,00 38.00@ 40.00 + see» @37.50 «++ -@38.50 capes EP Stace 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.50@5.75 (49's) $5.60@5.80 (49's) $7.50@8.00 $9.00 @9.25 $7.55 @8.50 
-@.. «++» @6.50 +.» »@8.50 -@9.75 - @8.90 


*Includes. near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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AUSTRIA’S SUPPLY OF FOOD 


Cabled Reports to Department of Commerce 
Indicate That Present Stocks Are Ade- 
quate—Conditions in Hungary 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 17.—Cabled 
reports to the Department of Commerce 
from Austria indicate that the food sup- 
ply is at the present time adequate, but 
some difficulty is expected in that the 

vernment has foreign credits enough 
fo cover only a part of the September 
shipments. Prices on foodstuffs have 
advanced 20 per cent in the past four 
weeks. The Austrian harvest of bread 
grains is per Wheat products are 
very good both in quality and quantity, 
but oats, corn, fodder, potatoes and 
sugar beets are reported as poor. 

A medium crop of Hungarian bread 
grains is predicted. The production of 
corn, potatoes and oats is unsatisfactory. 

Jugo-Slav wheat prospects indicate a 
medium crop, but oats and barley pro- 
duction will be poor.. A medium crop of 
corn of good quality is expected. It is 
feared that the vegetable crops will be 
a failure. High prices are preventing 
Hungary from making further pur- 
chases in Jugo-Slavia. 

The supply of breadstuffs on hand in 
Austria is sufficient for three weeks and 
the government has contracts which will 
cover consumption until the end of Oc- 
tober. Domestic grain is secured by 
food offices, and government restrictions 
on importation of grain and flour are 
being removed. On Sept. 5, the fol- 
lowing foodstuffs were in transit from 
oversea, chiefly from America: 56,000 
tons of wheat; 1,000 tons of rye; 2,000 
tons of wheat flour; from the East, 1,000 
tons of grain. 

Contracts have been effected coverin 
the following quantities of flour an 
grain, shipment of which has not been 
made: 13,000 tons wheat, 6,000 tons rye, 
2,000 tons corn, 11,000 tons Hungarian 
wheat, 2,000 tons Hungarian rye, 25,000 
tons Hungarian wheat flour, 15,000 tons 
Hungarian rye flour, 1,000 tons Jugo- 
Slav grain, 7,000 tons Roumanian grain. 
Exportable surplus of Hungarian grain 
on this date was given as 1,000 tons. 

Flour in Austria will probably be ex- 
hausted within four weeks, and politi- 
cal differences may prevent shipment at 
any time. Grain and flour are plentiful 
in Jugo-Slavia, and one mill has 8,000 
tons for export. Prices, however, are 
higher than in Hungary. 

ere is a danger that the commer- 
cial treaty with Hungary will be abro- 
gated at any time. he commercial 
treaty between Jugo-Slavia and Aus- 
tria has been extended until the end of 
October. A greaty quantity of live stock 
is being slaughtered, owing to the scarce- 
ness of fodder, and domestic beef is 
plentiful. The price is less than half 
that of frozen American beef. 


JoHn Marrinan. 





FOREIGN CROP INFORMATION 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Sept. 17.—Dr. 
George F. Warren, consulting economist 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
William F. Callander, statistician and as- 
sistant to the chief of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, have been 
selected by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to visit the various countries of Europe 
immediately to develop methods and 
sources for securing crop and market 
information in those countries and to 
arrange for sending it more promptly 
to the United States. Dr. Warren is on 
leave of absence from Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he has charge of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, and will 
devote the time to the European mission 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

For many years the department has 
published foreign crop and market sta- 
tistics whenever available, but difficulty 
is often experienced in obtaining infor- 
mation in time to make the best use of 
it. It is planned to publish world crop 
forecasts, and it is expected that Dr. 
Warren and Mr. Callander will make 
arrangements for securing data which 
will make that possible. 

For a long time there has been a de- 
mand for prompt and complete informa- 
tion concerning not only foreign crop 
conditions but also surpluses and deficits, 
probable changes in production and de- 
mand, and other economic factors. The 


American farmer requires this informa- 
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tion as a basis for adjusting his produc- 
tion to market conditions and in order 
to act wisely ‘in selling his products, the 
Department of Agriculture believes. 
Joun Marrinan. 





FARMERS’ FINANCING PLANS 


Grain Growers’ Membership at Annual Meet- 
ing in March, 1922, to Settle Perma- 
nent Policy, Officers Decide 


Development of the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation and the consummation of 
permanent contracts with selling agen- 
cies will be held in abeyance until the 
first annual. convention of the United 
State Grain Growers, Inc., in March, 
1922, it has been announced by Presi- 
dent C. H. Gustafson and Secretary 
Frank M. Myers. 

This policy has been adopted because 
it apparently meets with the approval of 
the majority of grain growers of the 
Middle West as represented by officials 
of state farmers’ organizations, said 
these officers. “It does not represent a 
change in policy so much as it indicates 
a strict adherence to our policy as a co- 
operative company to follow the wishes 
of the farmers who already are or will 
become members. 

“Revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, with an agriculture relief 
amendment, has made immediate action 
on the farmers’ financial plans unneces- 
sary and will give time for a more 
thorough consideration of such plans and 
a formal expression of the membership. 

“Sales of grain for members of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., will 
not be affected by the fact that perma- 
nent contracts with selling agencies 
are not to be consummated at this time. 
J. M. Anderson, vice president, acting 
in the capacity of chairman of our sales 
committee, already has handled more 
than 2,000,000 bus grain for our mem- 
bers on the St. Paul market under au- 
thority given by our executive commit- 
tee. ‘This arrangement will be continued 
and similar arrangements will soon be 
perfected at other terminal markets. 


“The result of conferences with farm- 
er representatives in several states and 
an expression of the policy to hold these 
two matters in abeyance for further con- 
sideration and counsel promise to clear 
away the apparent Teer ert nn 
which have existed. Organization wor 
is now in progress in Indiana, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado and North Dakota, and will 
be commenced at once in Minnesota, 
Iowa, and probably Ohio, Montana and 
Texas.” 





ABROGATES KANSAS MILL RULE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—The 
Kansas industrial court on Friday abro- 
gated the order issued last winter gov- 
erning operations of the flour mills of 
this state. At the time the regulation 
was enforced many mills were shut down 
because of a lack of orders and fluctua- 
tions in wheat and flour prices, and a 
large number of mill employees had been 
thereby thrown out of work. The mills 
were ordered to make regular reports 
of their business to the industrial court, 
and they were prohibited from closing 
down for more than two weeks without 
consent of the court and until there had 
been a hearing and a showing of neces- 
sity. The mills were not allowed to re- 
duce production below 75 per cent of 
the 24-hour capacity without consent of 
the court. The order was an emergency 
measure and of a temporary nature, and 
the court now feels that the emergency 
has passed to an extent to justify re- 
voking the order. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.—The Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., announces the opening of an of- 
fice and export department at room No. 
1001, in the South Ferry Building, No. 
44. Whitehall Street, New York, under 
the management of H. P. Piper, who has 
been for many years associated with the 
firm of Holt & Co. 

A. H, Batrtey. 








WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES AS REFLECTED 
IN THE RECORD OF CANADIAN WHEAT PRICES 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.-Now that there has been one full year of free and 
open trading in the wheat market, it is interesting to note the general effect of this 


fact on the price of Canadian wheat. 


The Northwestern Miller has made a practice 


for the past 15 years or more of tabulating the monthly average price of cash No. 1 
northern wheat, in store, Fort William, and from the following table showing these 
figures by months and years for 14 crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omit- 
ted), some interesting information may now be gleaned: 


Year Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1907... 103 111 102 103 108 106 
1908... 100 98 102 99 99 106 
1909... 98 “97 98 99 103 102 
1910... 102 96 92 90 94 91 
1911 100 100 98 94 95 97 
1912 95 90 83 80 82 84 
1913 86 80 83 83 85 89 
1914 112 112 119 119 136 153 
1915 94 97 103 110 122 122 


1920... 2738 282 205 193 194 4188 
Average 148 140 139 187 144 145 


March April July Aug. Av’ge 
109 106 105 108 106 


111 120 124 130 130 111 111 


104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
90 90 94 92 92 109 89 


191 176 186 189 183 180 199 


146 150 156 154 155 149 147 


It will be seen that the table naturally divides itself into two periods of equal 


length, comprising seven pre-war or normal years, and seven war or abnormal years. 
If the yearly average of the first period be taken it will be found to work out at 
99c bu, while the war years give an average of $1.96 bu, or almost exactly double the 
other figure. The total average of all 14 years is $1.47 bu. 

Another interesting fact to be noted is that the decline in the price of cash 
wheat during the crop year 1920-21 amounted almost to the average amount that 
the war added to the price of wheat. The $2.73 bu shown for September, 1920, was 
reduced by open trading to $1.80 by August, 1921, the difference being 93c, while the 
difference between war and pre-war averages was 97c. A decline of that magnitude 
in one year suggests that the effect of peace in itself has been fully discounted. Any 
further reductions will be due to increasing production and decline in the cost of 
same. No one would attempt to argue that the cost per bushel in Canada has as 
yet gone down to any figure approaching the pre-war level. 

o those with a taste for the historical it will be of further interest to note what 
happened to the “ee of wheat during and after similar periods of upheaval in the 
past 300 years. Records kept in Great Britain supply the clue. Continuous yearly 
averages of the price of wheat in England have been kept since 1641. In that year 
the average, reduced to decimal figures, was $1.74 bu. In 1648, a civil war year, it 
rose to $2.30, and nearly four years elapsed before it was back to normal. ‘After- 
wards, there was a series of low price years. 

The next great upheaval culminated in 1796, when wheat reached $2.39 bu, fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline in 1797. The Napoleonic wars provided the succeeding 
high point. In 1801 wheat reached $3.63 bu, but dropped to $2.12 in the following 

ear. 
. The year 1812 had the honor, if it was one, of forcing wheat to the highest point 
it has ever reached in England prior to the present time. In that year the average 
price was $3.85 bu. The only subsequent high point of interest came in 1855, .when 
wheat reached $2.27 bu. It is unnecessary to point the lesson of these figures. War 
is a wasteful and costly business. A. H, Bamey. 


September 21, 1921 
CRITICIZES WHEAT TARIFF 


Wall Street Journal Complains That Emer- 
gency Provision Has Not Resulted in 
Increased Price for Farmer 





The Wall Street Journal complains 
that the emergency tariff bill, placing a 
tariff of 25c bu on the importation of 
Canadian wheat, has not resulted in an 
increase in the price of wheat, as grain 
growers were led to believe, and that 
wheat has been selling higher in Winni- 
peg than at Minneapolis. 

“When the ‘emergency tariff’ bill was 
being discussed,” says the publication, 
“great things were promised the farmers 
of the United States. Wheat, like other 
raw materials, was seriously depressed. 
The remedy proposed was to put a tariff 
of 25c bu on wheat from other countries, 
and thereby increase the price that much 
to the farmers. Ridiculous as the pro- 
posal was, it was taken seriously and 
enacted into law. As the same experts 
have embodied their ideas of economics 
into the permanent tariff bill now before 
the Senate, the workings of this law may 
be profitably studied. 

“United States Department of Com- 
merce reports show that considerable Ca- 
nadian wheat—713,000 bus—came into 
the United States in July. Some musi 
have been for re-export, but a great deal 
was for domestic grinding, because our 
millers need that wheat in their blend- 
ings. According to Fordney economics, 
wheat in the United States should have 
been 25c bu higher than in Canada. 
However, the daily quotations of prices 
show that there was not a day in July 
when Canadian wheat sold as low as in 
this country. It actually averaged 25c 
bu higher in Winnipeg than in Minne- 
apolis. 

“The Price Current, of Chicago, shows 
that when Canadian grain sold in the 
Minneapolis markets in July for around 
$2.10 bu, United States wheat sold in 
the same market for less than $1.65. 
Minneapolis millers were simply paying 
the Winnipeg price, plus the tariff and 
freight. The farmers of the United 
States did not get that tariff increased 
price, but they helped pay it for all the 
flour they purchased. 

“Comparing the daily quotations of 
prices on the Winnipeg and Minneapolis 
exchanges, the Fordney fallacy is ex- 
posed. No. 1 northern is selling at ap- 
proximately the same price for Decem- 
ber delivery, with all advantages in favor 
of the Canadian grain. For October de- 
livery, the Winnipeg price is higher. The 
closing price for December wheat of the 
same grade on Sept. 10 was $1.41 in 
Minneapolis and $1.4134, in Winnipeg; 
while at one time in the day the Winni- 
peg market was 5c higher than the Min- 
neapolis. Comparing the closing prices 
over a number of weeks, the Winnipeg 
price for the same grade of wheat has 
been several cents higher than in Minne- 
apolis. 

“Never since the tariff law went into 
effect has wheat in the United States 
sold higher than in Canada. On the other 
hand, wheat from Canada has continued 
to come in as needed, and sold at Win- 
nipeg price, plus the tariff.” 





CHEAP FLOUR IN HUNGARY 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 17.—A cor- 
respondent in Czecho-Slovakia reports to 
the Department of Commerce that wheat 
flour can be purchased in Hungary de- 
livered to the Czecho-Slovakian border 
at 6.50 Czecho-Slovakian crowns per 
kilo (at current exchange rates $6.85 
per bbl). While this is a relatively low 
price, there is little opportunity for im- 
ported flour at present, as local crops 
are good and the people are living on 
the home crop. About January or Feb- 
ruary the home crop will be largely con- 
sumed, after which there will be a mar- 
ket for imported flour estimated at 200,- 
000 tons. JoHN Marrinan. 





NO BUYERS FOR HOMINY COMPANY 

Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—When trustees in bankrupt- 
cy for the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 
met on Sept. 15 to open bids which had 
been invited on the property of the com- 
pany, they are reported to have discov- 
ered that none had been received, or at 
least none that were acceptable. 


Cuartes H, Dorsey. 
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September 21, 1921 
EUROPEAN GRAIN TRADE 


Practically All Continental Countries Show 
Increased Imports Upon Cessation of 
Government Control 


Wasutnoton, D. C., Sept. 17.—The fol- 
lowing report from Consul General 
George E. Anderson, at Rotterdam, il- 
lustrates two interesting points in Euro- 
pean grain trade in recent months. 

“The first point,’ states Mr. Ander- 
son, “relates to increased imports follow- 
ing the removal of government control. 
Practically all countries have shown an 
immediate increase in imports of com- 
modities as soon as decontrolled. This 
is probably due to the fact that under 
government control smaller stocks are 
kept than under normal conditions. The 
second point of interest is the relatively 
larger takings of grain from the United 
States during the past year. Practically 
all European countries have shifted a 
large proportion of their grain buying to 
the United States since Jan. 1, 1921. 

“Little illuminating comment as to the 
course of the grain trade in Holland for 
the first six months of the current year, 
compared with the trade of last year, 
can safely be made, since conditions in 
each of the half-yearly periods have 
been more or less abnormal. In the first 
six months of 1920 there were some war 
restrictions still effective, and even where 
there were no restrictions there existed 
abnormal conditions in the trade. In the 
first half of the present year abnormal 
conditions in Europe have prevented at 
times the free import of grain, while in 
several countries, including Holland, war 
control of the bread supply was not en- 
tirely done away with. 

In shipments of grain from the United 
States to Holland, for example, the fig- 
ures show how completely American 
breadstuffs were kept out of the coun- 
try by restrictions as well as by local 
conditions in 1920, while the great fall 
in the price of grains in the United 
States the past winter is reflected in the 
immediate response of the market here 
to changed conditions. On the whole, 
conditions this year have been compara- 
tively easy and supplies abundant. Im- 
ports of the various grains during the 
first six months of 1921, compared with 
imports of the same period of last year, 
have been as follows in bus: 





192 1921 
Wheat—Belgium .... 1,500 1,235,065 
United States 2.00.2  cecscess 4,478,390 
APFHORUINA ccccocses 10,021,300 1,495,195 
Other countries.... 300 168,120 
Total wheat ......... 10,023,100 7,376,770 
COPD 0bsdecdcccccsces 5,614,870 12,855,510 
RYO scccccccccccevses 105,300 1,078,550 
Barley ...rccccscciccese 606,700 2,425,800 
COWS ccccveveresecece 1,378,200 1,355,260 


“The returns do not show the exact 
proportion of grain furnished by pro- 
ducing countries, since most of the im- 
ports from Belgium are in reality trans- 
shipment cargo. The general dependence 
of the country on the United States 
and Argentina, however, appears from 
the fact that Argentina furnished 86 per 
cent of the comparatively light total 
imports of grain in 1920, and the United 
States furnished nearly 56 per cent of 
the comparatively heavy imports in 1921. 
For the great mass of the trade there is 
world competition, but the United States 
produces certain grains, such as some 
varieties of barley and buckwheat, which 
control the trade in those lines whenever 
conditions in the United States permit 
of free shipment. 

During the current year to date there 
has been a notable increase in the amount 
of supplies received from the smaller 
producing countries, Roumania furnish- 
ing more than 10 per cent of the whole. 
Even China has been in the wheat mar- 
ket to some extent. The decreased im- 
ports of wheat have been due, not only 
to the falling off in the demand for 
grain and grain products in Germany 
but also to the increased imports of 
American flour. 

“The demand for American corn was 
especially brisk during almost the whole 
of the six months, and at times the 
American product commanded a pre- 
mium over current prices for similar 
grades from other countries. Roumania 
cut heavily into the trade of the United 
States in rye, and to some extent in its 
trade in barley. The greater portion of 
the imports of both rye and barley came 
late in the season. 
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“There have been few special features 
of the rice trade. In spite of consider- 
able dissatisfaction among the importers 
in Holland at American methods of sell- 
ing rice the United States came into 
possession of its full share of the trade 
during the period.” 

Joun Marrinan. 





GULF PORTS GRAIN EXPORTS 


New Orleans and Galveston Report Increased 
Activity—Germany Largest 
Buyer of Wheat 


Comparison of the figures recording 
the movement of grain out of the port of 
New Orleans during August shows a 
net increase of 1,831,641 bus over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, according to figures compiled by 
the Journal of Commerce, New York 
City. The total number of bushels 
cleared for export in August was 17,- 
065,370. Wheat shows an increase of 
3,194,384 bus, corn of 755,142 bus and rye 
714,000 bus, while oats decreased 92,085 
bus and barley 2,026,514 bus from the 
figures for August, 1920. 

Of the European countries Germany 
took the largest part of the wheat, 3,- 
929,658 bus. Holland was next, taking 
1,517,000;Belgium followed closely, with 
1,513,000; England was fourth, receiving 
1,335,065, while France and Italy took 
only 709,712 and 233,720 bus, respective- 
ly. The West Indies, Central American 
countries and Mexico took 92,722 bus 
wheat, 452,384 bus corn and 25,040 bus 
oats between them. In addition England 
received 59,999 bus corn. Fifty-five ves- 
sels carried the grain to Europe. 

Total exports of wheat cleared from 
Galveston during August amounted to 
15,265,476 bus, according to the monthly 
statement of the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade. 

The Texas City wheat exports for the 
month were 1,607,466 bus, likewise cleared 
through the custom house, making a 
total of 16,872,942 bus of exports, if 
subports are included. 

Germany was the largest taker of 





.wheat from Galveston, with 3,647,133 bus. 


Holland came next with 3,148,500. Italy 
continued to be a good customer with 2,- 
592,866 bus. United Kingdom ports ac- 
counted for 2,395,836 bus of the exports. 
Belgium took 2,225,505 bus, and France 


554,000. South America, seldom a pur- 
chaser of wheat from the United States, 
was credited with 335,999 bus. The 
steamship Dundrennan took 186,666 bus 
to Rio de Janeiro, while the Seattle 
Spirit cleared a cargo of 149,333 for 
Santos. A single cargo, consisting of 
334,033 bus, went to Gibraltar. 

The Texas City shipments were divid- 
ed as follows: Portugal, 287,466 bus; 
Belgium, 628,000; England, 40,000; Hol- 
land, 277,000; France, 181,000; Italy, 
181,000. 





CANADIAN RATES REDUCED 


Cuts on Export Flour and Grain Shipments 
to Atlantic Seaboard Made Effec- 
tive on Sept. 23 


Wiwnirec, Man., Sept. 17.—Rate re- 
ductions on rail, lake-and-rail and 
Georgian Bay flour and grain shipments 
to Montreal and Atlantic seaboard for 
export were announced Friday after- 
noon by officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in Winnipeg, to take effect 
Sept. 23. The all-rail rate on grain and 
flour is reduced 71,c per 100 lbs. The 
same reduction applies to lake-and-rail 
shipments. The rate on wheat from 
Georgian Bay ports to Montreal for ex- 
port was reduced Aug. 9 5c per 100 lbs. 

Apparently the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in railway freight rates on grain 
from western Canada is disturbing free 
movement to some extent, and it has 
been stated in the press that a great 
number of cars are being held idle wait- 
ing for the change. Indications from Ot- 
tawa are that this rate will not come into 
effect at present, which means that those 
who are holding grain on that account 
are merely complicating the situation. 
The railways have issued a statement in 
which it is argued that they have re- 
ceived no benefit, in the way of reduced 
operating expenses, as a result of cur- 
rent depression, that would justify an 
immediate reduction in the charges they 
are allowed to make. 

An advance in ocean freight rates on 
flour is pending. Rumor says it will be 
a matter of 4c per 100 lbs, and will take 
effect on Nov. 1. The present rate is 
28c per 100 lbs from Montreal to lead- 
ing British ports. 





L. E. Gray. 








AUGUST FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for August and for the 8 months from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 31 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments, 
with a new month’s record for wheat shipments. The figures are as follows (000’s 








omitted) : 
AUGUST EXPORTS EIGHT MONTHS’ EXPORTS 
——i1921—_—,__ ——_1920———,  ——1931——.  - 1996——-:-, 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Flour, bbls ............ 1,873 $12,405 1,107 $13,446 11,182 $82,973 15,256 $171,551 
WR ER xk 46s04004% 58,537 81,321 27,694 80,512 206,603 339,185 99,775 278,883 
Barley, bus ........... 4,602 3,461 2,377 3,404 15,054 12,910 9,130 14,799 
CE, BEE vickviss casess 13,652 8,742 781 1,373 86,372 66,937 10,525 17,435 
PE OS Oe 1,047 431 671 778 2,250 1,178 10,617 10,520 
I cis has Sakune 3,080 3,902 5,083 11,956 21,479 35,509 41,481 89,179 
The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as 


follows (000’s omitted) : 








7-—1920——, r 1921 ’ 

Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
Flour, bblis..... 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 1,238 1,873 
Wheat, bus..... 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 24,842 58,537 
Barley, bus..... 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 2,108 4,602 
Corn, bus ...... 1,829 3,041 65,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 14,973 13,652 
Oats, bus....... 477 466 204 155 99 © 100 151 228 263 =61,049 
Rye, bus.....0.. 4,802 6,626 5,423 3,757 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 931 3,080 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 


1921°..... 11,182,195 206,602,944 86,372,464 
1920...... 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 
1919...... 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 
1917...... 13,926,117 106,196,318 52,170,000 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 
1915...... 16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 
1914...... 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 
1913...... 12,278,206 99,608,968 45,287,000 
1912...... 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 
1911...... 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 
1908...... 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 
1907...... 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 
1905....+. 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 
1903...... -19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
1902...... 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
1901...... 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
1899...... 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
1897....+. 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 


Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 


2,250,221 21,479,252 15,053,864 115,783 


12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
65,294,479 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
104,572,000 18,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 50,099 
5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 53,597 
1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 
25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000  ....64 seeee 
32,200,000 2,000,000 12,800,000 ....+4 sense 
41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000  ....+.  seaee 
49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ...... «esse 


*Eight months for flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley; six months for corn flour 


and meal and milifeed, 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Milling Industry Shows Increased Output in 
1921—Good Profits Expected to Be 
Shown in Forthcoming Statements 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.—The forth- 
coming statements of Canadian milling 
companies for the business year ending 
Aug. 31, 1921, are being awaited with 
unusual interest. There is hardly any 
doubt that good profits were made, but 
the fact that during the period the price 
of cash wheat declined from an average 
of $2.73 bu, Fort William, in September, 
1920, to an average of $1.80 in August, 
1921, suggests an abundant opportunity 
of making losses. Of this decline, al- 
most 70c bu took*place between Sept. 1 
and the close of navigation, a period 
when mills are always generous buyers 
of wheat for future grinding. The fact 
that they were able safely to navigate 
a season of that kind without disaster is 
evidence of the sound judgment with 
which the executive officers of the big 
Canadian companies are endowed. 

It is possible, through the courtesy of 
the bureau of statistics at Ottawa, to 
show the results of the year’s operations 
in the way of flour exports. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from reports of the 
bureau, gives the exports of flour by 
months from Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 
1921, as divided between the three prin- 
cipal sources of exporting trade, to- 
gether with their totals and comparative 
eee for 1919-20, in bbls, (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Other Previous 
U. K. U.S. countries Total year 
Septemb’r 31 11 268 310 46 
October... 104 132 335 570 591 
November 319 196 230 744 785 
December 257 194 157 608 1,237 
January... 376 175 153 704 388 
February. 329 199 94 623 236 
March... 510 199 112 821 236 
April.... 342 97 96 535 148 
May.....-» 350 43 124 518 102 
June..... 378 6 151 535 666 
SOT «002.0 291 4 170 465 433 
August... 338 1 114 454 288 
Totals 3,625 1,257 2,004 6,887 5,578 


It will be noted that the increase of 
1,314,000 bbls shown in 1921 almost ex- 
actly balances the amount of flour 
shipped to the United States. This is 
the extent in volume of business of the 
damage done to the Canadian industry 
by the emergency tariff legislation of 
last spring. Roughly the loss amounted 
to about 7 per cent of the output of 
mills, but as the damage should properly 
be measured in loss of profits it may 
safely be surmised that the figure ex- 
ceeded that amount. While they were 
active in the United States, Canadian 
mills found the business quite attractive. 

As matters stand, without peering too 
closely into the future, Canadian mill- 
ers may congratulate themselves on the 
year’s achievement in volume of trade. 
The return to peace conditions and open 
competition has been accomplished with 
a minimum of distprbance. 


A. H. Battey. 





FINANCING OF NORFOLK PROJECT 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 17.—The city port 
commission has recommended to the 
Norfolk city council that $3,000,000 
worth of city bonds be issued to pay for 
the development of municipal owned 
waterfront: property, with a grain ele- 
vator as the central feature. The ele- 
vator would be of 1,000,000 bus capacity 
to start with, with provision for three 
other units of similar capacity to be 
built later. 

This is the proposal on which the port 
commission has been at work for’ many 
months. Plans for the development have 
already been drawn and approved, and 
the question of finance remains as the 
only obstacle to the completion of the 
project. The commission is assured that 
by next — the project will be under 
way, to provide Norfolk with grain han- 
dling facilities adequate for the business 
of the port. Josern A, Leste. 





TO ADMINISTER PACKERS’ LAW 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 15.—The 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the designation of Chester Mor- 
rill, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, as assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, for the 
purpose of constructing an organization 
to administer the packers’ and stock- 
yards’ act, JoHN MArRInan. 
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RAINS BREAK DROUTH IN ARGENTINA 





Cable Dispatches Report General Precipitation, Which Comes in Time to 
Save Immediate Situation Confronting the Coming Crop 


Buenos Ames, Sept. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The prospects for the wheat = 
are improved. The market is dull, wit 
a downward tendency and little or no 
demand. The quantity of wheat avail- 
able for export was officially estimated 
on Sept. 15 at 1,300,000 metric tons (47,- 
710,000 bus). 

Witrrep J. Lams. 
7 7 


Cable dispatches from The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s correspondent in Buenos 
Aires late last week reported that rains 
had helped the new crops in Argentina, 
which had been seriously threatened by 
drouth. A message on Sept. 14 stated 
that a light general precipitation had be- 
gun, and on the following day it was 
reported that “refreshing rains” were 
falling. 


CANADIAN GRAIN EMBARGO 


Congestion in St. Lawrence Ports Brings 
Action to Prevent Further Shipments 
from United States 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.—The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. has placed an 
embargo on all wheat shipments from 
the United States to Georgian Bay ports 
unless immediate reshipping facilities 
have been arranged in advance. This is 
the result of congestion at St. Lawrence 
ports which is tying up traffic badly. 

Lower rates have attracted an im- 
mense amount of American grain to the 
Canadian route, to the disadvantage of 
Canadian grain, which must find its way 
to seaboard before close of navigation. 
It is expected that the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways will follow the senior 
line in this matter. 

There is great delay in unloading 
grain boats at Goderich and other ports 
that serve Ontario. The congestion 
around elevators is such that some boats 
are tying up and dismissing crews while 
they await their turns. This has led to 
stiffening in freight rates and general 
disturbance of traffic conditions. 

A. H. Batrey. 











Grain Movement Through Montreal 

Newspaper reports from Montreal 
state that approximately 90,000,000 bus 
of grain had been received in the port of 
Montreal on Sept. 15, according to rec- 
ords of the harbor commissioners. Of 
that amount about 85,000,000 bus have 
been reshipped, making a new record in 
receipts and shipments through the port. 

Nearly 7,000,000 more bus of grain 
passed down the Lachine Canal in Au- 
gust than during the same month last 
ear, according to figures issued by the 
foci Canal office. Wheat shipments 
totaled more than 6,000,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 over August, 1920. 

Hundreds of cars loaded with grain 
are arriving daily at Montreal for re- 
shipment to Europe. The amount being 
— each day is estimated at 420,000 
us. 





SOHULZE BAKERY SALE PENDING 
Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 17.—The Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago, has negotiations 
oe with the Freihofer Baking Co., 
hiladelphia, for the sale of the former 
concern’s entire business. Details are 
not yet obtainable. 
V. P. WittraMs. 





EXPELLED FROM BOARD OF TRADE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—Thomas 
R. Smith, former second vice president 
Equity Union Grain Co., was expelled 


from membership of the Kansas City - 


Board of Trade, Tuesday. “Uncom- 
mercial conduct” was the general charge, 
but specifically Mr. Smith was charged 
with misappropriation of $118,000, of 
which sum more than $50,000 is alleged 
to have been taken from the profits of 
the company, and more than $67,000 
from customers. An officer of the com- 
pany stated that, while the company is 
not morally responsible for the short- 
ages, it will pay back to its customers 


every cent they have lost through manip- 
ulations of their accounts by Smith. 


A court order was issued Thursday, 
on petition of the company, and made 
returnable Sept. 21, restraining Thomas 
R. Smith R. A. Drayton, former 
secretary and treasurer of the company, 
and 24 Kansas City banks, trust com- 
panies. and investment companies from 
disposing of any part of the $118,803.95, 
which, it is alleged, Smith and Drayton 
embezzled from the company. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


BAKERY MEETING BEGINS 


Great Interest Evinced in Proposed Reor- 
ganization Plan, as Shown by Large At- 
tendance at Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, I1., Sept. 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry is in session in 
Chicago this week. The great interest 
that is felt in the proposed new consti- 
tution and plans for expanding, elevat- 
ing and safeguarding the baking indus- 
try is shown by the unusually large at- 
tendance of bakers from all parts of the 
country. Almost the whole of this after- 
noon was taken up by discussion of the 
plan, but at adjournment no action had 
been taken, aside from voting favorably 
on the first three articles of the pro- 
posed constitution. Definite action for 
or against will probably be taken 
Wednesday forenoon. 

President Power, in his annual address, 
touched on the American Institute of 
Baking, told of the progress it has made, 
and asked the trade to continue to sup- 
port it. He referred to local, state and 
group state associations, and the neces- 
sity for co-operation between them. He 
told of the work being done by the 
Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations, and of the efforts made by 
the American association last year to 
co-operate with farmers in the solving 
of their problems. He recommended the 
appointment of an advertising and pub- 
licity agent, the establishment of an in- 
dustrial relations department to super- 
vise working conditions for bakery em- 
ployees, deplored trade wars and unre- 
strained legislation, and made a strong 
plea for the adoption of the reorganiza- 
tion plan which is to be brought up for 
consideration later in the week. 
INSERT power’s address 

Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, Minneapolis, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Miss Mary E. 
Sweeney, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, made very 
pleasing addresses on the relation be- 
tween the housewife and American busi- 
ness life. They were followed by Charles 
L. Estey, of Chicago, who discussed and 
advocated the adoption of the proposed 
reorganization plan. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 
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A 10-FT, 100-LB LOAF 


Inpianapouis, Inp., Sept. 17.—A loaf 
of bread 10 feet long and weighing 
more than 100 lbs was presented to the 
Salvation Army at Marion, Grant Coun- 
ty, this week by the Thomas Milling 
Co., of that city. It was baked by Hunt 
& Ihrig, of Converse, and exhibited 
Thursday at the Converse Fair. The 
loaf is believed to be the largest that 
ever has been baked in Indiana. 


Epwarp H. Zrecnrnr. 





RICE FARMERS VICTORS IN SUIT 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 17.—An in- 
junction restraining irrigation districts 
and other water users along the Sacra- 
mento River from draining the river 
waters to the extent of endangering the 
fresh water supply of the town of An- 
tioch, Contra Costa County, was dis- 
solved yesterday by the supreme court, 
which held that the economic value of 
water in California was too great to 
allow practically 3,000 second feet. of 
water to be unused by the irrigationists 
for the purposes of freshening the 
town’s water supply. 

It was claimed that the town used less 
than one second foot, which was. not 


enough to justify continuing the tem- 
porary injunction which restrained the 
irrigationists from taking below 3,500 
second feet from the river at Sacramen- 
to. This ruling affects many irrigation- 
ists and thousands of acres of the most 
fertile lands along the river. All the 
water that is needed for irrigation pur- 


poses can now be used. 
R..C. Mason. 





CANADIAN FLOURS RULE 


Spring and Kansas Products Entirely Out of 
the Running in United Kingdom 
Markets—Little Activity 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Canadian flour continues to dom- 
inate the situation, spring and Kansas 
flours being quite out of the running. 
Manitoba export patents are offered at 
52s, October and November, and 51s, De- 
cember shipment, but buyers show little 


interest. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
at current exchange rates: 61s, $6.64; 52s, 
$6.76 


“PUTS” AND “CALLS” ABANDONED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—A reso- 
lution to prohibit members of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade from trading in 
“puts” and “calls” under any condition 
was adopted by a vote of the membcr- 
ship, Monday. The new rule, effective 
Oct. 1, provides a penalty of expulsion 
or suspension for violations. 


R. E. Srerurne. 











FIELD CROPS OF CANADA 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.—The Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics has issued the 
following report on the yield and condi- 
tion of field crops in Canada, as com- 
piled from the returns at the end of 
August. and to date: 


PRELIMINARY YIELDS 


According to the reports received by 
the bureau, the average yields in bushels 
per acre for the whole of Canada are, 


for the principal grain crops, as follows, 


(000’s omitted) : 
mm 1921—_,_ -——_1920_, 
Average Total Average Total 


Fall wheat .... 21% 15,473 24 19,469 
Spring wheat .. 15% 278,915 14 243,720 
GOte 2p ccvceces 30% 466,303 33% 530,710 
Barley .......-. 22% 57,607 24% 63,310 
BVO. 20 vecs veces 16% 11,848 17% 11,306 
Flaxseed ...... 9 7,166 5% 7,998 


YIELDS OF THE WEST 

For the three prairie provinces the 

preliminary estimate in bushels (000’s 
omitted) is: 


1921 1920 
WOKE cca vecevcccc eevee 271,508 234,138 
OREB cccccdocccccsceseccce 331,270 314,297 
BDSFIOF cccccciccccccocvcce 42,720 40,761 
0 BRET ee 9,567 8,274 
WimxMeed 2. cc cccccccess 6,801 7,589 
A. H, Battey. 





FLOUR BY PARCEL POST 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—Accord- 
ing to a press dispateh, the Longmont 
(Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co. 
wants to ship 90,000 lbs of flour by par- 
cel post to Walden and Coalmont, Colo. 
Sending flour by parcel post will be 
cheaper than by freight, as the towns 
are 75 miles over the mountains. Should 
the shipment be made, it will be the 
largest ever handled by the United 
States mail service. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 





POOR WEATHER FOR COTTON 

On the whole, cotton showed little or 
no improvement during the past week, 
and continued mostly very poor to poor 
condition, the’ Weather Bureau has an- 
nounced. Great damage resulted through 
excessive rains in several central and 
southwestern counties of Texas, but in 
most other localities of that state the 
plants were somewhat revived by the 
rainfall. 





GALVESTON FLOUR EXPORTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—Flour 
exports from the port of Galveston 
showed an increase from 3,313,973 lbs in 
July to 13,359,632 in August. Rotter- 
dam, alone, with 7,811,755 Ibs, took more 
than twice as much flour in August as 
moved through Galveston in July. Eng- 
land and Holland showed a decided 
preference for American flour, 


R, E. Srerurne: 








September 21, 1921 
EXPORT RATE SCALE PLAN 


Representatives of Millers and Shipping 
Board Agree on Flexible System of 
Ocean Freight Charges on Grain 
Wasuineton, D. C.,-Sept. 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Tentative plans _ to 
establish a flexible system of export 
grain rates that will preserve the 5c 
wheat-flour differential have been agrecd 
upon by the United States Shipping 
Board and representatives of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and will be present- 
ed to representatives of the steamship 
companies today, in New York, for their 
concurrence. Details of the plan are be- 
ing withheld, pending the action of thie 

steamship companies on the proposal. 

The plan as developed at the confer- 
ence here is the product of an inter- 
change of views between a delegation 
headed by A. L. Goetzmann, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, aid 
W. J. Love, vice president in charge of 
traffic for the Shipping Board, and Wii- 
son B. Keen, manager of traffic. The 
proposed change in the existing scheme 
of export rate making was made neces- 
sary by the “cut-rate” tactics of tramp 
steamers in the Atlantic trade, which 
have been carrying wheat at 20c, as 
compared with the Shipping Board raic 
of 25c, thereby increasing the whea'- 
flour “spread” to 10c, a differential which 
threatened seriously to affect the trade 
in export flour and other cereal products. 

The millers’ representatives made an 
excellent impression with officials of the 
Shipping Board, not only in presentinz 
the case under consideration, but in 
suggestions looking to larger co-oper:- 
tion between the trade and the govern- 
ment in the advancement of the mer 
chant marine. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





RECORD IN RAPID CORN HANDLING 


Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 17.—The West- 
ern Maryland Railway made another ne\ 
world’s record for handling grain thi 
week, according to John A, Peterson, su 
perintendent of the Port Covington ele 
vator, by bringing 234 cars of corn from 
Buffalo to Baltimore and loading it into 
ship in less than four days. The cor 
left Buffalo Sunday night, and after its 
arrival here on Tuesday was unloaded 
and delivered to ship in 19 hours and 20 
minutes, a full cargo of 349,000 bus, 
15,000 of which were put into 10,50( 
bags. The grain was shipped to Ham- 
burg, Germany, by John T. Fahey & 
Co. in the steamer Maasdyk, of the Hol- 
land-American Line, Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., agents. 

Cartes H,. Dorsey. 





OPEN SEASON ON “CROP LIARS” 


Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 17.—Farn- 
ers who have at heart the real interest 
of agriculture in Montana have recently 
been considering an open season on 
“crop liars.” Just now the newspapers 
are filled with reports furnished by the 
John Does and Richard Roes of fertile 
imagination, who have yields varying 
from 47 to 80 bus to the acre on any 
number of acres that one cares to hear 
about. As a matter of truth, many of 
the fields are turning out most satisfac- 
tory yields. A number are passing 30 
bus to the acre and some are scoring 
a little better than 40, but more are run- 
ning under expectations than above it. 
Farmers of experience do not expect an 
average of 30 bus to the acre. 

Nobody here takes the crop liar seri- 
ously except the reporter who is bank- 
rupt for space filler, and he has to muz- 
zle himself to keep his laughter from 
interfering with his work when he writes 
those unreasonable and unreal stcries 
about fields that turned out anywhere 
from 60 to 80 bus to the acre. It has 
been preperes that, if an open season is 
ordered by the state game warden, the 
crop liars shall be shot in the mouth with 
a charge of half- mush and half mud, 
using a blunderbuss as a weapon. 


Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 
Sealed proposals have been invited for 
furnishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
2,200 sacks of hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to reach New 
York or New Orleans during the week 
ending Oct. 22. 
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Flour trade with spring wheat mills 
was very quiet last week, and the mill 
that sold its output was an exception. 
Total business done was the lightest for 
many weeks, The unsettled wheat mar- 
ket checked trade to a large extent, and 
buying of flour was confined to small lots 
for prompt ewer The past few 
days, demand showed considerable im- 
provement, The advance in wheat, in- 
stead of scaring buyers away, seemed to 
have the opposite effect, as most of the 
city and large interior mills report good 
business. They say that although sales, 
as previously, were in moderate lots and 
mainly for near-by shipment, the total 
averaged daily capacity or better. 

Export business has slumped, and sales 
are scattered. Canadian mills are rep- 
resented to be offering flour at prices 
much lower than local mills can sell at. 

First clear has slowed up a little, but 
second clears seem to be moving pretty 
well. 

Mills quote top patent at $8.35@9.20 
bbl, standard patent $8.15@8.70, second 
patent $7.85@8.30, in 98-lb cottons; fancy 
clear $6.10, first clear $5.50@5.60, second 
clear $3,90@4.20, in 140-Ib jutes, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

A fair volume of business was done 
by most durum mills the past week. The 
unsettled wheat market. retarded busi- 
ness the first of the week, but during the 
past two or three days, demand picked 
up and mills sold close to their output. 
The trade is not buying ahead, however, 
but is taking moderate Tite to cover tem- 
porary requirements. 

Export sales are few, and small in vol- 
ume. A number of inquiries for semo- 
linas were received, but bids were gen- 
erally too low. Some business passing in 
durum clears, and prices are firm. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $6.75 
@6.90 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.50; 
durum flour, $5.30@5.70; clear, $4.40@ 
4.60,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


While the —- local mills are holding 
prices firm, and claim to be disposin 
of a good share of their output in mix 
cars, other mills and most of the jobbers 
describe the market as extremely quiet, 
with a little easier undertone. They say 
it is next to impossible to interest the 
trade, and the few inquiries they are re- 
ceiving are always out of line. One 
local jobber reports that an eastern job- 
bing firm offered to sell back bran last 
week on a basis of $13 ton, but found 
no buyers. Bran in sacks has been sold 
as low as $12.50 during the week. 

Mills quote bran at $14 ton, standard 
middlings $14@15, flour middlings $23, 
red dog $30@31, rye middlings $14. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour pA 

output activit 
Fe WN, Bandas cictass 439,435 83 
Last SGEED -0.05 4n0.eWesscace 334,160 63 
Le eee ae 219,965 40 
SWO FOO GR .6% 6. 6s 449,605 82 
Three years ago ......... 400,940 17 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 191% were in operation Sept. 20: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills. , 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1921°...... 46 284,700 171,725 60 

1920°...... 46 284,700 139,890 39 

1921f...... 58 385,290 196,960 . 61 

1920f...... 58 385,290 134,760 35 

*Week ending Sept. 17. tWeek ending 
Sept. 10. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


' 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 4,497 2,920 3,629 3,779 
Duluth 4,4 2,272 739 











Totals ...... 8,927 5,192 4,368 9,651 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 17, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .. 11,080 6,703 10,858 13,290 
Duluth ....... 10,203 4,041 1,290 10,817 
Tetale ..cce 21,283 10,744 12,148 24,107 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 2,142 1,403 4,001 5,978 
Duluth ......-. 4,588 2,838 730 =—.8, 520 
Totals ...... 6,730 4,241 4,731 14,498 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was unsettled again 
last week. It started off quite strong, 
but on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
prices were lower, due to reports of 
rains in Argentina, weaker outside cash 
markets and slow export buying. On 
Monday and Tuesday this week, prices 
were stronger again. Cash demand was 
much more active, and outside markets 
were also firmer. 

Last week cash demand, while fairly 
good, lacked snap, and mills’ buyers 
were inclined to shop around looking for 
bargains, which they generally got to- 
ward the close of the sessions daily. The 
outside milling demand also fell off, this 
being especially true regarding eastern 


mills. ‘This week, demand for spring 
wheat was brisk and premiums were 
1@2c higher. Local and interior mills 
were buyers of choice milling wheat. 


Today No. 1 dark sold at 14@18c over 
December, No. 2 dark 14@17c over, No. 
8 dark December price to 8c over. 

Durum wheat was firm, and mills were 
good buyers of milling grades. No. 1 
amber sold at 6@8c over December, No. 
2 amber 4@6c over, and No. 1 mixed 
September price to 5c over. Winter 
wheat was not very active, and prices 
were easier. Montana was quoted at 5c 
over to December price, Nebraska 2 
hard 10@8c under, and Kansas 2 hard 
5@2c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was an easier undertone to the 
coarse grain market last week, and prices 
on all grains except barley show a loss. 
The market was featureless, with no spe- 
cial activity. Cash corn was a little 
easier, and demand narrow most of the 
week. Some buying for movement to 
Duluth. Closing prices on Sept. 19: No. 
3 yellow, 45@46c bu; No. 3 mixed, 444%, 

45c 


@45c. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fairly good de- 
mand most of the week. Choice oats 
were in best request. No. 3 white closed 
at $214@S4c bu; No. 4 white, 31@33c. 


Rye was mixed. On some days there 
was a fair demand from millers and 
shippers, while on other days these buy- 
ers were indifferent. No. 2 closed at 
98%, @991,¢ bu. 

Barley started off strong last week, 
with a good demand for the light offer- 
ings. The past four days, demand was 
rather draggy and prices barely steady. 
Closing range, 42@59c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market for linseed products was 
not very active the past week. Domestic 
peat for oil meal is fair, and mills 
say they are selling some right along 
but, as a rule, sales are confined to small 
quantities. Mills add that they are not 
going after business very hard, as most 
of them are pretty well sold ahead, some 
as far as 60 days. Prices declined about 
50c the past week, and are today quoted 
at $39 ton for September and October 
shipment, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export demand for oil cake is quiet. 
Crushers have been enjoying a very good 
business for several weeks, but during 
the past week buying fell off consider- 
ably. Feeders abroad have their tem- 
porary needs filled, and no doubt are 
waiting for the foreign exchange situa- 
tion to firm up before taking on addi- 
tional supplies. Shipments of cake con- 
tinue fairly heavy, most mills having or- 
ders on their books that will take care 
of the bulk of their output during the 
next 30 to 60 days. Oil cake is quoted 
around $44@45 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange in quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.701,; 
three-day, $3.70; 60-day, $3.663,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31.30. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The mill at Waubon, Minn., which has 
been idle for two years, is to be put in 
operation Oct. 1. 

W. F. Becker, of the Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
several days this week. 

William Moser is the new owner of the 
Roseau (Minn.) Flour Mills, for many 
years operated by F. J. Cook. 

The plant of the Miller (S. D.) Roller 
Mills, which has been idle during the 
past year, resumed operations Sept. 1. 

The C. S. Christensen Co., Inc., Ma- 
delia, Minn., has appointed the Keystone 
Flour Co. as its representative in Phila- 
delphia. 

Eug. Salberg, representative of N. W. 
“Veemesta,” a cattlefeed and fertilizer 
company of Rotterdam, Holland, was a 
visitor during the past 10 days. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has renewed and extended its 
corporation existence for a period of 30 
years, dating from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Anderson & Johnson have sold their 
mill at Terrace, Minn., and it is now be- 
ing operated as the Terrace Store & 
Milling Co. Frank Richter is manager. 

F. Kovarik, manager of the National 
Milling Co. and the Van Dusen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is making a two weeks’ 
trip to Chicago and central states ter- 
ritory. 

The Millers’ Distributing Service of 
Des Moines, Iowa, of which O. H. 
Malm is president, has just completed 
a flour warehouse of brick construction, 
80x132 feet. 

W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, flour importers of Glasgow, 
Scotland, has been in Minneapolis for 
several days calling on the trade. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. McDonald has his bride 
with him. 

B. Gerlach, president and manager of 
the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
who has been in a hospital in St. Paul 
for several months, is making such satis- 
factory progress toward recovery that 
he returned to his home last week. 

The Farmers’ Terminal Elevator Co., 
of Sioux City, Iowa, which for the last 
year has been building a 1,000,000-bu 
terminal elevator there, has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. Nearly all the 
stockholders in the company are farmers. 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
entertained its 30 salesmen at a ban- 
quet Saturday evening in the Curtis 
Hotel. Charles McGlashan, general man- 
ager, J. D. Rafert, Minneapolis man- 
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ager, J. S. Sievertson, sales manager, and 
J. C. McIntyre, treasurer, spoke. ; 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales. man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is on a business trip to Illinois 
and southern Michigan. He expects to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry being held at Chicago this week. 

Suit has been brought in the United 
States court at Fergus Falls, Minn., by 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
against the Browns Valley (Minn.) 
Equity Elevator Co. and its officers, for 
$20,000. The complaint alleges that the 
money was advanced by Minneapolis in- 
terests, and later assigned to the com- 
plainant. 

The Rush City (Minn.) Milling Co. 
last week filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Its liabilities are mentioned 
at $207,456, and assets at $44,464, of 
which $35,000 is real estate. John G. 
Carlson is president, and Henry Meyer 
secretary. The mill of the company is 
now being operated under lease by the 
Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 20), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.33; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.30, 
No. 1 northern $1.29; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern 
$1.13. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and E. J. Broenniman, 
of the Broenniman Export Corporation, 
New York City, were in Minneapolis last 
week visiting with H. P. Gallagher, vice 
president and manager of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. The 
three gentlemen left Thursday evening 
for their annual duck hunting trip in 
North Dakota. 


Among northwestern bakers attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
at Chicago this week are L. F. Bolzer, 
Excelsior Baking Co., John H. Keatley, 
N. A. Matson Co. J. M. Regan and 
J. F. Regan, of Regan Bros., J. D. 
Rafert, Occident Baking Co., Minneap- 
olis; Harry Howland, Fargo (N. D.) 
Bakery; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmas- 
ter Bread Co., St. Paul and Duluth. 


The following mills have recently in- 
stalled Carter disc separators, furnished 
by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of 
Minneapolis: Arlington (Minn.) Milling 
Co; Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, 
Wales; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Anoka, 
Minn., three machines; Paynesville 
(Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co; Puritan 
Baking Co., Chicago; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., A mill, Minneapolis, three machines; 
Bloomer (Wis.) Mill Co; Hook-Aston 
Milling Co., Zanesville, Ohio, two ma- 
chines; Elk River (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


The United States Grain Growers, 


‘Inc., will open offices in the Corn Ex- 


change, Minneapolis, which will be head- 
quarters for the second district, which 
includes Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and Montana. The office will be 
managed by B. H. Critchfield. It is the 
intention of the directors to send out 
about 40 organizers to interest grain 
growers in the organization. The plan 
under which it intends to work is the 
one-year voluntary pool plan and the 
original idea of the five-year compulsory 
pool. The directors hope to handle about 
25,000,000 bus of grain during the next 
crop year. 

The new state experimental mill, lo- 
cated at Hiawatha Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, Minneapolis, received its 
first carload of spring wheat on Mon- 
day. Actual experiments in testing the 
wheat, however, will not be started until 
the laboratory is fully equipped. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Bailey, University of Min- 
nesota, will have charge of this work. 
William J. Williamson, formerly of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., is manager. 
The mill has a capacity of 100 bbls 
daily, and was built for the purpose of 
making scientific tests to ascertain the 
true milling value of spring wheat. 





The California hop crop last year was 
valued at $5,000,000. 
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Flour business in the Southwest con- 
tinues rather dull, and sales this week 
were confined to fairly steady buying by 
the regular brand trade. Not much for- 
ward Cooking was accomplished by local 
mills, although occasionally sales are 
made for 30 days ahead and some of the 
larger bakers are reported having placed 
some orders for 60-day delivery. There 
was little interest shown at any time 
and a buying movement of any conse- 
quence is not looked for until the wheat 
market adjusts itself. Buyers refuse to 
speculate, lacking faith in the market. 

While buyers are pursuing a waiting 
policy, local mills are catching up on 
old orders. Instructions are satisfactory, 
and in most instances arrive with the new 
orders. Full time operation is being 
maintained at most plants. Mills are 
unquestionably eager for new business, 
but prices are being held firm and there 
is scarcely any quotable change since last 
week, 

The export situation is still demoral- 
ized. Demand is irregular and, for the 
most part, small. To add to the dis- 
comfort of export millers is the report 
that England is now making a patent 
flour at dumping her low 
continental Europe, thereby killing this 
class of business with local mills, as evi- 
denced by recent accumulations of clears 
and low grades in this section. 

Notwithstanding the slower demand, 
flour prices hold steady in line with 
wheat. Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.20@7.50; 95 per cent, 
$6.85@7; straight | ap $6.50@6.85. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$5@6.10, second clear at $4@5, and low 
grade at $3.50@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds are in a better position, and 
the market, generally speaking, reverted 
to a “ demand” basis again this 
week, The call from some localities for 
bran was very good, especially from 
Texas and southeastern cotton states. 
Kansas bran is relatively higher than 
Kansas City bran, a. 574, @60c on 
Kansas City basis. his situation is 
brought about on account of the through 
rates direct to destination from Kansas 
milling points being lower than the com- 
bination rates from milling points to 
Kansas City and then beyond to these 
destinations. Shorts are in unsupplied 
demand. Bran is quoted at $11@12, 
brown shorts at $15@16, and gray shorts 
at $17@19. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TE WOO 6c dccceccciccesee 90,200 85 
BBS WOOK .accvsccnsccescs 92,000 86 
WOE GRO -cccccccctcceseecs 68,000 70 
Two years ago ............ 85,200 90 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 65 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas pig as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 517,530 444,800 85 
Last week ...... 518,730 416,140 80 
Year ago ....... 450,570 281,836 62 
Two years ago... 426,270 _ 362,977 85 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


bls this week, 33,815 last 


were 23,271 





rades on ' 


week, 9,949 a year ago, and 6,158 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 27 report do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair, and 14 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 601,c, via New York 69c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 60c, via New York 701,4¢; 
Hamburg, via’ New Orleans 621,c, via 
New York 73c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 72%,c, via New 
York 73c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 77¥,c, via New York 78c. 


GRAIN GRADING CLASS TO REOPEN 
At the request of many who attended 
the grain grading class last year in the 
office of Federal Grain Supervision, this 
city, a new class for similar purposes 
will be organized on Oct. 2, 10:30 a.m., 
at 310 Postal Telegraph Building. The 
work will continue each Sunday for five 
months. The purpose of the undertak- 
ing is to thoroughly familiarize the class 
with the federal standards for wheat, 
shelled corn and oats, and their appli- 
cation in the inspection and grading of 
grain. William Cunning, grain super- 
visor, who conducted the work last year, 
will again have charge. It is important 
that all who desire to attend enroll on 
Oct. 2, as this year’s work will be con- 
ducted in such a way that the attendance 
of all interested is desired throughout 
the entire five months. 


EXPORT MILLERS MEET 


Twenty-five of the larger exporting 
flour millers of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and other southwestern 
states met Tuesday at the Hotel Balti- 
more, Kansas City, to discuss means of 
improving service on export shipments of 
flour from the United States and plans 
for enlarging the foreign trade in flour. 
As a means of expediting movement of 
export flour, the assembled millers de- 
cided to unite to pledge their shipments 
to any line that will give the most ad- 
vantageous service. etter service on 
the part of the carriers, they say, would 
increase export trade with southwestern 
mills. 

A committee was appointed to confer 
with the United States Shipping Board 
in an effort to improve the service. It is 
understood that serious delay has been 
experienced at the Gulf ports in clearing 
flour for European shipment. A broader 
European demand for flour would have 
the double advantage of absorbing recent 
accumulations of low grades, which nor- 
mally go for export, and would make it 
possible for millers to make sales of the 
grades used in domestic channels at rela- 
tively lower prices, they say. 

John C. Koster, European export 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, and John W. Cain, sales 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, spoke on the outlook for European 
flour business as they found it on their 
recent trips abroad. 


NOTES 


F. H. Hartman, of F. H. Hartman & 
Co., flour, Ottumwa, Iowa, was a Kansas 
City visitor this week. 

The Glen Elder, Kansas, mill of the 
Kansas City Milling Co., this city, is 
again in operation,. grinding 500 bbls of 
flour daily. 

The Missouri state crop report, issued 
this week, says acreage of winter wheat 
promises to be ‘91 per cent of the 1921 
area, which was 2,764,000 acres. 








J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was here this week, visiting 
the office of the Hamm Brokerage Co., 
which concern represents the Crete Mills 
in this territory. 

Major C. H. Searing, president Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., re- 
turned this week from a short visit in 
California, where Mrs. Searing is spend- 
ing several weeks. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., this 
city, has installed a separator for clean- 
ing wheat at its Topeka, Kansas, plant 
at a cost of $1,500. This is the first disc 
separator for this purpose to be installed 
in Topeka. 

E. R. Hazeltine, department manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent three days of this week in Kansas 
City, visiting L. R. Jewell, who repre- 
sents the Pillsbury company in Kansas 
City and adjacent territory. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers’ Exchange, this 
city, held Tuesday, the affairs of the 
exchange were thoroughly gone into and 
action was taken with the view to chang- 
ing its activities to some extent, plans 
of which will be formulated and an- 
nounced early in October. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City, Tuesday, on his 
way to Chicago to attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry next week. He has 
attended this convention annually for the 
past 13 years. Mr. Derlien says the 
Arnold-Madaus mill is running full time, 
and expects to maintain such operation 
for ‘the next 60 days. 

Officials of the National Biscuit Co., 
Kansas City, announced this week a cut 
in prices of the company’s products of 
2@5c per lb on all boxed biscuits, ex- 
cepting all grades of sugar wafers, which 
will be reduced to a pre-war basis. The 
reduction to retailers on sugar wafers is 
5c a box. A general return to normal 
conditions and specific reduction in the 
cost of raw material are given as the 
causes of the cut in prices. 

Stockholders of the Associated Mill 
& Elevator Co. met Thursday at Hotel 
Baltimore, this city, and decided to com- 
plete the Liberty mill, work on which 
was discontinued July 23 when the As- 
sociated Mill & Elevator Co. went into 
a receivership. According to the plan 
adopted at the meeting, bonds for $500,- 
000 will be issued against the Liberty 
mill, with the consent of the receiver, J. 
N. Dolly, of Topeka, Kansas. 


The Kansas City Flour and Feed Club 
met at Field’s Farm, Lees Summit, Mo., 
Tuesday night for a chicken dinner and 
short business session. About 20 mem- 
bers and guests were present. H. F. 
Hemperly, of the Hemperly Flour Co., 
and George A. Adams, of George A. 
Adams & Co., this city, were elected 
members. The date of the meeting of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs in 
Kansas City was set for June 28, 1922, 
and the Hotel Muehlbach was decided 
upon as convention headquarters. 


E. L. Morris, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, left Thursday for a visit 
to the offices at Denver and Omaha, and 
will later attend the monthly conference 
of division supervisors at Chicago, 
Thursday and Friday of next week. 
Benton E. Rothgeb, of the Department 
of Agriculture, base spent. the 
week in Kansas City. e is making a 
tour of different inspection departments 
in the Southwest to determine what sat- 
isfaction has resulted from the adopted 
changes in sorghum grades, recently put 
into effect in some departments. 


F. E. Kauffman, president Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
this week appealed to his friends in 
Kansas City to aid him in finding his 
brother, H. C. Kauffman, owner of the 
Bison (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
who has been missing from his home 
since July 15, when he left Bison after 
purchasing a ticket for Kansas City. H. 
C. Kauffman is described as 72 years 
old; 5 feet 9 inches tall; weight about 
165 Ibs; thin, gray hair and mustache; 
gray eyes; broad forehead, and erect 
carriage. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were the follow- 
ing: E. Z. Gregory, sales manager Key- 
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stone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas; C. 
Hitz, of C. Hitz & Son, Girard, Kansas; 
F. D. Yergler, treasurer Oklahoma Mil] 
Co., Kingfisher; John E. Novak, assistant 
sales manager Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice presi- 
dent Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 
Karl E. Humphrey, secretary and treas- 
urer El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; Myron E. Humphrey, president 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co; Charles 
L. Roos, secretary and sales manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 





OKLAHOMA 


Wheat movement continues light, due 
to advances in the Chicago market and 
to rain in the grain belt that enabled 
farmers to get the soil in shape for fall 
planting. illers are buying cautiously 
and in comparatively small lots, being 
unable to regulate flour prices in ac- 
cordance with the quick changes of the 
wheat market. 

Millfeed demand is stronger, and in 
some quarters prices are advancing. An 
unusual demand comes from southern 
Texas, and that section is also in the 
market for No. 2 white corn, a grace 
of which Oklahoma produces but little. 
Many small mills with light demand for 
flour are in the market for raw producis 
for their feed departments. A local firin 
reports inability to fill an order for 
50,000 bus corn and one for 10,000 bus 
oats. The oats demand is looking up, 
and the crop is light. 

A wire report of last week stating 
that 93 per cent of the year’s crop of 
wheat in Oklahoma had been sold was 
only amusing on this market. Conserva- 
tive dealers estimate probably 65 per 
cent moved. This covers the state as a 
whole. Probably 90 per ‘cent has been 
moved in one or more districts. Dealers 
are agreed that the wheat acreage in the 
state this year will be reduced 20 per 
cent. 

Millers report a good market, but a 
light demand for flour. Latest flour quo 
tations: hard winter wheat patent, $7(@ 
7.20 bbl; straight grade, $6.80@7; firs! 
clear, $5.80@6; second clear, $5.30@5.50; 
low grade, $4.80. Millfeed quotations: 
bran, 70c per 100 lbs; mixed feed, 80c; 
gray shorts, $1. 


HIGH FOOD VALUE STANDARD 


Wheat brown shorts are not recognized 
in Oklahoma, and applications for regis- 
tration made by a Kansas mill to sell 
that product in this state have been de- 
nied by S. A. Elliott, chief of the feed 
inspection department of the state board 
of agriculture. The food value standard 
of Oklahoma is higher than other states, 
Mr. Elliott says. Wheat gray shorts 
must contain not less than 17 per cent 
protein and 4 per cent crude fat. Re- 
quirements of other states are 14 to 16 
per cent protein. Wheat mixed feed has 
a minimum here of 16 and 4, and wheat 
bran 15 and 3%. The feed inspection 
division, in view of its lack of funds 
for field inspection, has adopted the pol- 
icy of referring complaints to county 
attorneys, the division supplying chem- 
ists’ reports where necessary. 


NOTES 

Miss Bland Sohlberg, daughter of G. 
C. Sohlberg, president of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., entered Smith College at North- 
ampton, Mass., last week. She was ac- 
companied there by her father. 

A. W. Bennett has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, after having served only a few 
weeks, and has become associated with 
the J. R. Harold Grain Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The Huckabay-Mussman Flour & 
Cooperage Co., Star City, Ark., has been 
sued for $440 by two cemetery associa- 
tions of that vicinity, who charge that 
the company cut and moved valuable 
trees from the property of the associa- 
tions. 

J. F. Johnson, an official of the South- 
west National Bank, Canadian, Texas, 
has been named as a representative of 
the Chamber of Commerce to negotiate 
for the erection there of a flour mill. 
Mill representatives are said to have sub- 
mitted a proposition. 

John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
state board of agriculture, has again de- 
manded that the federal crop reporting 
service revise its figures with reference to 
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Oklahoma. Crop estimates, he says, 
should show Oklahoma this year pro- 
duced 48,000,000 bus wheat, instea of 
37,000,000. 

F. C. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, will at- 
tend the annual meeting in regs next 
month of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. Others who expect to at- 
tend are W. M. Randels, C. E. Munn 
and B. Fuaquay, all of Enid; J. S. 
Hutcheson, Ponca City; George Cassidy, 
of Tonkawa, and Fritz Straughn, of 


Oklahoma City. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 17.—Mills make 
conflicting reports as to the amount of 
flour business done this week. The man- 
ager of one Omaha plant says trade has 
been decidedly better, but that buyers 
are booking only for prompt or 30 days’ 
shipment. There is no contracting 
ahead, and it is a hand-to-mouth propo- 
sition. The manager of another Omaha 
mill states demand for flour has been 
quite slack during the last two weeks, 
but that there has been some improve- 
ment in conditions in the last few days. 
Export demand is unusually quiet. 
There is some call for millfeed at ad- 
vanced prices. Wheat receipts in this 
market continue liberal, and mills have 
no difficulty in getting all the good mill- 
ing wheat they need. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
88 


This WOOK <cccvcpeccseeses 21,150 

Last Week ...cccececcecses 23,397 97 
YOO? OBO .cccesecvecccccces 9,464 39 
TWO years ABO.......+e008. 20,093 85 


WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN BANKRUPTCY 


Liquidation of the bankrupt Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Milling Co., of Schuyler, 
Neb., will leave the stockholders noth- 
ing, Judge Howard Kennedy, of the 
Peters Trust Co., receivers, stated on 
Wednesday. Efforts to reopen the mill 
at Schuyler by an issue of receivers’ 
certificates had to be dropped when 
eastern creditor banks declined to ad- 
vance $100,000 needed to resume activi- 
ties. The Omaha National Bank, already 
involved to the amount of $106,676, was 
ready to meet the emergency, but four 
others refused. These are the Atlantic 
National Bank of New York, and the 
Continental & Commercial, Corn Ex- 
change National and Hathaway, Smith 
& Fields Co., of Chicago, whose claims 
total about $330,000. 

Reduction of the liquid assets of the 
company to money has already been or- 
dered by Federal Judge Woodrough. 
The final order to sell will probably come 
after inventories have been filed and 
creditors notified, according to Judge 
Kennedy. Every effort will be made to 
interest capital in reorganizing the com- 
pany so that its expensive mill and other 
property will not be a total loss, he said. 


NYE-SCH NEIDER-JENKS CO. 


Articles of incorporation for the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co. have been filed with 
the Dodge County clerk. This action 
effects the reorganization of the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co. The articles were 
filed by Edwin N. Mitchell, Isaac E. 
Congdon and Frank D. Williams. Mr. 
Mitchell is a Lincoln man, recently elect- 
ed president of the Nye-Schneider-Fowl- 
er Co., when stockholders and creditors 
consented to reorganization. The new 
name of the company is that which it 
bore prior to becoming the Nye-Schneid- 
er-Fowler Co. 

Under the purposes of organization 
listed in the articles, the company may 
borrow money in the ordinary course of 
business procedure, and must execute 
and deliver all evidences of indebtedness. 
Loans may be secured through personal 
pledges of property or on mortgages. 
Capital stock is set at $4,000,000, to be 
divided into 40,000 shares at $100 per 
share par value. At least 20,000 shares 
of the capital stock must be subscribed 
for and issued in such amounts and at 
such times as the board of directors may 
name. All stock must be fully paid, non- 
assessable, either in money or property 
equivalent to the par value of the stock. 
Heaviest indebtedness cannot exceed two 
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thirds of the capital stoek. The com- 
pany came into existence Sept. 12, under 
the articles filed, and terminates Sept. 
12, 1971. 

Leicn Lesuie. 


FLOUR THROUGH HOLLAND 


Transshipment Business in Foodstuffs from 
America to Central Europe—Facilities 
of the Netherlands 


Wasuinocton, D. C,, Sept. 17.—“Be- 
cause of its favorable geographical lo- 
cation, the Netherlands is in a position 
to carry on a large transshipment busi- 
ness with central European countries 
which are not directly connected with the 
main waterways used by the United 
States in its traffic with Europe,” says 
Joseph W. Vander Laan, secretary to 
commercial attaché, The Hague, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 

“This is of interest to American ex- 
porters of foodstuffs, for the trans- 
shipment trade of the Netherlands in 
alimentary products is of far more im- 
portance than are its purchases for con- 
sumption. Pre-war business methods 
have been maintained by the leading 
Dutch firms and, as a result, there ex- 
ists on the part of European purchasers 
a great confidence in Dutch business 
houses. 

“Regarding the present situation in 
the flour market, Dutch purchasers pur- 
vey principally from inland mills, al- 
though a good patent flour will find 
buyers, once the brand is known and 
its use has shown its qualities to con- 
sumers. This possibility is valid only 
for quantities from 100 to 200 tons 
maximum. Other kinds of American 
flour cannot compete with the domestic 
production, as the exceptional qualities 
of the former do not offset the differ- 
ence in price. 

“Total imports of wheat flour into the 
Netherlands during 1919 were 1,527,600 
bbls, against 502,000 bbls in 1920. Of 
this amount the United States contrib- 
uted 1,282,000 bbls in 1919 and 400,000 
in 1920, while. 160,000 bbls came from 
Argentina in 1919 and 93,000 in 1920. 

“Important demands from _ central 
Europe are being made on the Dutch 
market, especially for export qualities in 
American flour, first clear, second clear, 
various special clears from the Manitoba 
wheat quality, etc., and these demands 
are for quantities from 500 tons up. A 
firm in The Hague states that it has an 
inquiry for 4,000 tons of American flour 
in .quality better than second clear and 
not as good as first clear, but of abso- 
lutely white color and bitter free. Its 
buyers are prepared to pay something 
like $7.50 per 100 kilos (204.6 lbs), c.i.f., 
Danzig. 

“Formerly it was difficult to secure full 
letter of credit in New York from buy- 
ers in German countries. At present, 
however, they are prepared to place full 
credits in the United States. In the 
near future large purchasing concerns in 
Germany hope to act as agents for Rus- 
sia, and it is known that several Ham- 
burg firms are in touch with leading 
Russian | noon agents. Many Ger- 
man and central European purchasers 
prefer to act through Dutch concerns, 
and several American flour exporters 
have their own_ representatives or 
branches in the Netherlands. Most com- 
mission agents inthe Netherlands charge 
2 per cent commission on all transactions. 

“The grain situation is similar to that 
of the flour business, with the exception 
that several European, countries have 
prohibited commerce in wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, and oats, and governments are con- 
tracting through their commercial at- 








tachés in the United States. Germany 


is buying on a very restricted scale a 
low gra e of wheat. Because of the 
very high dollar value, business is under 
a stress, and serious buyers are very 
reserved. ; 
“At present good transactions are pos- 
sible in corn, especially in yellow La 
Plata. There is also some interest in 
American mixed corn.” 
JoHN Marrinan. 





Customs duties amounting to $19,590,- 
000 were collected by Cuban custom 
houses during the first four months of 
1921, against $13,300,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1920. 
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Bakers and wholesale buyers of flour, 
who were said to be holding off from 
purchasing in round lots until prices 
were lower, or at least steady, continue 
placidly along that well-established route 
of hand-to-mouth buying, even though 
values throughout the past week have 
held to a comparatively even course. 
They can, however, scarcely be censured 
for this when the instability of the wheat 
market is considered. Conditions are ac- 
cepted with very little complaint, though 
the good old days, during which it was 
a common occurrence to have no end of 
healthy future contracts on the books, 
are now but dreams of the past. Yet the 
general attitude is that nothing will be 
gained by despondency, and the trade is 
contenting itself with the good volume 
of immediate business. 

Though the output of the local mills 
is a little larger this week than last, the 
mills have not bought any great quan- 
tities of wheat. Receipts have been very 
light, much of the wheat coming in being 
sample grade stuff, and carrying exces- 
sive moisture. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
report a continuation of the small busi- 
ness turnover, and northwestern mills 
are not much better off as concerns their 
sales in this district. 

There has been a quite good demand 
for first and second clears, which is 
thought to come from export interests. 
Notwithstanding the frequent export in- 
quiries, sales consummated have fallen 
off somewhat. 

Ever since the passing of the “free 
lunch” the rye flour demand has, of 
course, been light. Some new source of 
demand will have to be discovered if this 
flour is to be sold in the quantities for- 
merly disposed of. A slight advance in 
price is noticed at the end of the week. 

Millfeed is slow of sale, due somewhat, 
no doubt, to the unusually good pastur- 
age for this time of year. Middlings and 
red dog are selling more readily than 
bran. 

There is a good demand for durum 
semolina, which is selling around $6.90 
@7; in buyers’ sacks, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Most of the business is for . immediate 
or 30-day shipment, though there are 
some 60-day transactions. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
” Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 23,000 58 
Last week ........ 40,000 18,000 45 
BOOP OHO cccsccses 26,700 18,250 68 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,750 89 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


In spite of the insistence by many 
local authorities that wheat values have 
been and still are too low, the market 
this week has worked down almost 
steadily from the high points of last 
week. On Monday, prices were off sev- 
eral cents from the close on the previous 
Saturday; on Tuesday they recovered, 
but since then they have declined gradu- 
ally, till today, at the finish, September 
was $1.2314, December $1.2534, and May 
$1.294,. Thus prices today are about 
13c below last Saturday’s high point. 
It would seem that bullish news has. been 
played a little too strongly, and that a 
natural reaction has set in. 

Bearish factors are the reports of 
rain in Argentina and the lowering of 
foreign exchange rates, which, in turn, 
have checked the export demand. Also, 


with Canadian wheat now available, for- 
eign buyers are turning their attention 
to Manitobas. The surprising news, re- 


‘ceived this week, that the foreign crop 


situation is quite comfortable, makes 
traders here think that something must 
be wrong somewhere. Reports had been 
continuously to the effect that Europe 
was experiencing a severe drouth, and 
now comes the official French advice that 
the wheat yield in France, including Al- 
sace-Lorraine, is estimated at 359,000,- 
000 bus. The bulls have it that the for- 
eigners are not so slow and unbusiness- 
like as one might think, and that they 
are letting up on their demand for our 
grain expressly to lower prices, when 
they will again come into the market 
with strong requests. 

On the other hand, the shorts point to 
the increase in the visible supply, which 
is now 42,100,000 bus, compared with 
22,618,000 a year ago. The present bear- 
ish situation has caused much reselling 
by exporters. However, with the con- 
gestion being cleared away at Montreal, 
and with a by no means complete elim- 
ination of the bullish conditions, the 
general feeling is that, whether -or not 
the market works lower, it will eventual- 
ly go up definitely. 

CASH WHEAT 

Cash wheat conditions continue rather 
discouraging in this market. The mill- 
ing demand has been for choice grades 
only, and exporters still turn to the Pa- 
cific Coast and Canada to satisfy their 
needs. Inquiries are quite numerous, 
but bids are scarce. At the close, red 
winters were 5@6¥,,c lower, hard winters 
64%,@7¥,c lower, and spring wheat 5% 
@6Y,c lower. 

At the finish, today, No. 1 red winter 
was 2@8c over September, compared 
with 114@2c over a week ago. No. 1 
hard winter was 114,@2c over, compared 
with 1@2c over; No. 1 northern spring 
was 7@10c over, compared with 7@9c 
over. Receipts were 638 cars, against 
795 last week, and 486 a year ago. 


FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

The Chicago Flour Club will holds its 
annual meeting and election at the Hotel 
Atlantic on Wednesday evening, Sept. 
28. The meeting will be preceded by a 
dinner. Besides the election of officers, 
the amendments and changes made in 
the club’s constitution and bylaws by a 
special committee will be voted upon. 
The grievance committee will make its 
report, and several other matters of im- 
portance will be taken up. : 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 312,000 bus wheat, 3,078,000 
bus corn, 1,416,000 bus oats, and 190,000 
bus rye. Most of the grain went to 
Buffalo. Of the corn shipments, 1,536,- 
000 bus went to Canadian ports, and of 
the rye, 40,000 bus to Montreal. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,350, net, to the buyer. 

A bearish sentiment is noticeable in 
coarse grains, due largely to the slow 
cash trade and offers to cancel trades re- 
cently made for export. There are nu- 
merous inquiries for oats from Holland, 
German and Swiss sources. 

Corn exports from the United States 
will have totaled 100,000,000 bus by Nov. 
1, according to an authoritative estimate. 
This is the largest in years. 


NOTES 

Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called at this of- 
fice yesterday, on his way to Michigan. 

M. R. Hindman, of Olathe, Kansas, 
has become sales manager for the Jack- 
son Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., reports that it now has a total 
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membership of 10,465, and controls 392 
elevators. 

William McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon 
& McDonald, Glasgow, Scotland, flour, 
grain, etc., called at this office the first of 
the week. 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at 
the Chicago office of his company late 
last week. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, addressed the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ Association on Thurs- 
day at Philadelphia. 

H. Kramer, eastern representative of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
located at New York City, visited the 
home office of his company this week. 

The Cook County fair opened last 
Tuesday at Palatine, Ill., and continued 
through today. Its exhibits showed the 
agricultural importance of the county. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Palmer, 
IIL, will hold its annual election of of- 
ficers today. William F. Grauer was 
recently made manager of the company’s 
elevator at Palmer. 

W. J. Friedman, secretary Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., called at this 
office on Monday, on his way to the East, 
where he expects to visit the trade in 
New York and Pittsburgh. 

The Basic Feeds Co., Lockport, IIL, 
has been incorporated, with $52,500, by 
Walter Stone, Carl H. Mushlenfordt and 
Murray A. Ladd, to manufacture and 
deal in feeds, cereal products, etc. 

The McQueen stockyard’s hay and 

rain sheds along the Chicago, Milwau- 
cs & St. Paul Railroad tracks at Kirk- 
land, Ill, were recently destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $75,000. 

The National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses was in convention yes- 
terday at the Drake Hotel. B. B. Gren- 
ell, Chicago, is president, and T. F. 
Naughtin, Omaha, secretary, of this or- 
ganization. 

The joint committee of definitions and 
standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, will give a commit- 
tee from the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, Chicago, a hearing on Oct. 
18-19, concerning a standard for cream 
meal. 

M. R. Golden, district sales manager 
at Davenport, Iowa, for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
will leave that corporation about Oct. 
1, to become manager of the Galatia 
(Kansas) ‘Mill & Elevator Co., which 
operates a new 400-bbl mill. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ 
National Federation, and L. E. Moses, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., passed through Chicago 
Thursday on their way to Washington 
to attend a conference in regard to 
wheat and wheat flour differentials. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour, this city, re- 
turned the first of the week from a busi- 
ness trip to the Northwest. He reports 
that trade conditions in that territory 
are much better than here. Bakers in 
Nebraska told him that they are now do- 
ing a better business than for a year 
past. 

A special committee of the Chicago 
Flour Club, composed of V. J. Petersen, 
chairman, C. B. Spaulding, C. L. Miller, 
A. S. Purves and Walter Johnson, held 
a meeting last Tuesday to revise and re- 
write the constitution and bylaws of the 
club. The changes made will be voted 
upon by the club at its annual meeting 
to be held this month. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., Sept. 17.—Plotting 
the curve of this week’s flour business 
from reports of local mills means draw- 
ing sharp peaks and valleys to describe 
properly the course and volume of de- 
mand, At the beginning of this week, 
when wheat prices broke after a down- 
turn at the previous week end, little in- 
terest was shown, but when prices re- 
sumed a strong upward movement, Tues- 
day, there was something akin to a 
scramble among buyers to place fair re- 
quirements at previous prices. 

In no case were orders beyond cur- 
rent needs, and specifications were for 
prompt or near-by shipment. As _ the 
week wore on and fluctuations continued 
sharp, the process was repeated. But 








when the close today was weak and the 
level of wheat prices showed a net de- 
cline of 3@5c bu for the week, interest 
among flour customers was lacking. The 
trade is simply waiting to see what will 
happen. 

is close watch of prices by flour 
buyers is nothing extraordinary, but 
some millers believe they discern a chang- 
ing trend of the attitude, which is that 
customers who generally have been de- 
fiant in their insistence that prices are 
too high are coming to believe that their 
hopes of dollar wheat and commensu- 
rately low flour values are not founded 
on substance, and that for the present, 
at least, pre-war prices will not obtain. 
Therefore, buying of flour is gradually 
assuming greater volume, as big and lit- 
tle consumers find no immediate neces- 
sity of working along with just enough 
supplies to keep moving. 

On the other hand, there is not to be 
found an element on the buying side that 
is even approaching speculative pur- 
chases, because the future is regarded as 
holding too many uncertainties of price 
trends. Buying remains limited to con- 
sumptive needs but, instead of keeping 
stocks adequate only for two or three 
weeks forward, many buyers are willing 
to take a chance on four or five weeks. 
As a matter of fact, many millers are 
unwilling to sell much further ahead 
than that, for production problems have 
come to be almost as serious as selling 
problems because of the situation with 
respect to the supply of desirable quali- 
ties of spring wheat. 

The call for patents this week was of 
about the usual volume. Business on 
the books is now in excess of current 
production, so that prompt delivery 
specifications mean near-by shipment 
rather than immediate. Bakers patent 
likewise moved fairly well, although 
rather spasmodically, according to price 
trends. Local mills would be able to 
run at normal capacity until the first 
week in October with bookings if not 
another barrel was sold from now until 
that time. However, production is still 
limited to a certain extent by the diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaining grain. 
Despite the congestion of eastern and 
Canadian terminals, shipping demand in 
this market continues strong and millers 
remain in keen competition with shippers 
for the smaller supply now coming. 

The range of flour prices narrowed 
sharply this week, and at the close the 
top price was 50c bbl under last week, 
while the inside price was about station- 
ary and only 20c under. Straights were 
50c bbl lower on the outside, with only 
40c separating the high and low quota- 
tions. Choice city brands of spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $8.75@8.95, and 
straights at $8.05@8.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour closed 20@30c bbl lower, 
in sympathy with other grades and the 
general market course. Local mills are 
sold up on clear flour. There is prac- 
tically no second clear available and 


_ prices are nominal, as none is being of- 


fered here. Domestic demand is absorb- 
ing nearly all clears, although some have 
been bought on export account. Direct 
sales to foreign buyers are absent. The 
foreign exchange situation is distinctly 
unfavorable, and has the effect of limit- 
ing such selling. First clear was quoted 
at $5.95@7.10, and second nominally at 
$5@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent is less in- 
sistent and, while the supply available to 
local buyers is not large, prices are be- 
ing shaded to a rather unusual extent. 
Some Kansas fancy patent was offered 
here this week as low as $6.75 bbl. Bak- 
ers are buying less freely, preferring to 
take advantage of offers of spring pat- 
ent. Their purchases are mainly for mix- 
ing purposes rather than straight use, 
which was a rule during the between 
crop period, when spring wheat flour 
was hard to get, pending the movement 
of the new grain. Fancy Kansas patent 
was quoted at $7@7.50, and standard 
at $6.25@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour has fallen off 
somewhat in the last week or two, which 
is merely a seasonable trend. Produc- 
tion is smaller, due mainly to the diffi- 
culty of getting desirable qualities of 
milling grain. No. 2 Wisconsin rye is 
the most wanted grade for local and 
state milling, and not much is coming, 
daily offerings in this market being three 
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to five cars. Exporters are competing 
with millers for this small supply. The 
call for rye flour is expected to run 
about as at present through the winter, 
the big demand for the rye loaf being 
experienced in the hot months. Prices 
are 30@50c bbl lower, cash rye showing 
a loss of 4c this week. White rye flour 
was quoted at $6.75@7.10, straight at 
$6@6.70, and dark at $4.85@5.90, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 10,563 44 
Last week ........ 24,000 13,287 55 
Last year ......... 24,000 2,400 10 
Two years ago..... 18,000 12,500 70 
Three years ago.... 18,000 14,000 77 
Four years ago.... 12,000 10,000 84 
Five years ago..... 24,600 16,000 65 

MILLFEED 


The market remains slow, with prices 
generally steady to firm, but unchanged. 
Offers are not large, and demand is lim- 
ited. Buying is still confined to con- 
sumptive needs, although this is the time 
when the trade is anticipating winter re- 
quirements. Outdoor feeding conditions 
in the central states especially are prob- 
ably the best of the year, which has cut 
down feed buying, especially since some 
rather heavy purchases were made in 
June and July when extreme drouth pre- 
vailed. 

Bran and middlings are taken in small 
quantities for prompt shipment, usually 
in mixed cars with flour. Some car lot 
business is being done with eastern trade, 
but in this territory sales are usually 
small, but frequent. Buyers and sellers 
are far apart on their views of price, 
which retards business. 

The feed movement is largely in ex- 
cess of a year ago, although then there 
were extremely heavy stocks in jobbers’ 
and dealers’ hands and prices were 
slumping. Milwaukee shipments this 
week were 6,491 tons, against 2,110 last 
year. Receipts were 6,300 tons, com- 
pared with only 48 in the same week in 
1920. 

NOTES 


Sardeson Bros., of Blanchardville, 
Wis., have completed the installation of 
a 50-bbl Twentieth Century mill with 
automatic feed control. 

The Storck Products Co., of Slinger, 
Wis., formerly the Storck Brewing Co., 
has increased its capitalization to consist 
of $40,000 common and $60,000 preferred 
stock. 


A charter has been granted to the 
Thomas-Phalon Co. of La Crosse, Wis., 
which has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000 by C. A. Thomas, 
J. A. Phalon and H. Thomas, to deal in 
flour, feed, grain, produce, etc. 


According to Joseph A. Becker, crop 
reporter of the Wisconsin department of 
agriculture, Wisconsin farmers are faced 
with a shortage of approximately 500,- 
000 tons of hay this year, and will have 
to purchase large quantities or dispose 
of thousands of animals. 


Deputy United States marshals seized 
400 sacks of bran in the Milwaukee road 
yards at Milwaukee this week on allega- 
tions of violation of the pure food laws. 
It had been consigned by the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., to L. A. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. The warrant charged 
that a decomposed vegetable substance 
was mixed with the bran. 


The Milwaukee mill of the Jersey Ce- 
real Food Co., of Cereal, Pa., has re- 
sumed production after being idle for 
some time for repairs, replacements, and 


_to await business improvement, which 


has now come about. E. O. Snyder, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, spent several days at the Mil- 
waukee mill this week as the guest of 
Allan S. Martell, local manager. 


Major Walter Stern, president of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Spearhead flour, is serving as 
a member of the committee of 15 on 
unemployment, created by the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce to devise 
ways and means for alleviating condi- 
tions among workingmen and industries. 
Max Babb, vice president of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., is also a member of 
the committee. 
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The La Budde Feed & Grain Co. is 
the style of a new corporation which was 
granted a charter this week. It has 
headquarters in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, and will do a general 
commission business in grains, feeds, etc, 
The principals are Edward F. La Budde 
and Le Roy L. La Budde, who are wide- 
ly known in the local and state grain 
trade and have been members of the 
Franke-La Budde Grain Co., of Milwau- 
kee, for many years. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, broke ground this week for a 
new warehouse and office building on the 
river front at Reed Street, on the inner 
harbor. It will be of fireproof construc- 
tion, 65x157, one story, and cost about 
$35,000. The present headquarters of 
the Milwaukee branch are at 228 Third 
Street, in rooms 302-303 of the Watkins 
Building. Albert W. Smith is manager. 
The new building, which will be ready 
about Nov. 1, will provide the Pillsbury 
mill with splendid facilities for handling 
its growing trade in this territory. 

The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers will hold its annual convention 
next week at Racine, Wis., the dates be- 
ing Sept. 27-29. Headquarters will he 
in the Hotel Racine. About 300 of the 
500 master bakers in Wisconsin are mem- 
bers of the organization, and indications 
are that the attendance this year will be 
the largest on record, due to the great 
interest the trade is taking in problems 
of the day. Joseph Poehlmann, Milwau- 
kee, is president, C. J. Sorenson, Racine, 
vice president, and Joseph Pinzer, Mi!- 
waukee, secretary, of the association. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GRAIN HANDLING IN EUROPE 

P. P. Quist, Minnesota weighmaster, 
following a tour of investigation of for 
eign grain markets, has reported to Gov 
ernor Preus that the “weighing of graii 
in England and Europe generally is 
primitive and slow,” being done by five 
bushel automatic scales. 

“Such methods would never do in our 
markets,” he writes in his report, “where 
we sometimes handle as many as 3,000 
carloads, representing 4,000,000 bus grain 
a day, and where an ordinary carload of 
grain is unloaded in 10 minutes ani 
weighed on a scale capable of weighing 
2,000 bus in one draft and the weighi 
checked by register beams. 

“The grain in England is sold through 
the Corn Exchange (all grain in England 
is called corn). The handling and weigh 
ing are under the supervision of the cus- 
toms office. A large percentage of the 
grain is sacked, four bushels to a sack 
The sacking is necessary because many 
of the mills are not located on the rail- 
roads, and the wheat must be handled 
from the stations by teams or trucks. 

“In Denmark, farmers brought their 
grain to the mills for grinding and the 
miller took out a certain per cent of the 
grain as his share. I found several large 
modern flour mills in Sweden. Nearly 
all the grain is imported, from North 
and South America and India, and the 
flour there ranks with our American 
flour. I found little American flour in 
Sweden. 

“One of the largest mills in Sweden is 
in Gothenburg. The city weighmaster 
there told me that he found the weights 
of the grain received from Duluth and 
Port Arthur, which was a large share of 
the grain he weighed, run very close to 
his weight, while the weights from other 
countries were rather unreliable. The 
weighing there is the same way as in 





England, by five-bushel automatic 
scales.” 

Pending Trademarks 
The following trademarks have been 


passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 
“De Luxe’; No, 131,974. Owner, Charles 


A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis. Used 
on scratch feed, 

s F F G”’; No. 139,732. Owner, H. C, 
Cole Milling Co,, Chester, Ill, Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Banjo”; No. 143,167. Owner, Hezel Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill, Used on self- 
rising flour. 

“Willow-Brook Farm’; No, 143,595. Own- 
er, G. F. Givan, Constantine, Ky. Used on 
poultry food. 

“Kansas Kream’; No. 144,138. Owner, 
Goode & Dunkie, Covington, Ky. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“I. X L.”"; No. 148,790. Owner, Edward 


D. Bradshaw, New York. Used on popcorn. 

“Our Rumbler’; No. 149,126. Owner, City 
Mills Co., Columbus, Ga. Used on selfrising 
wheat flour, 
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The better demand for flour reported 
a week ago continues. Buyers are tak- 
ing their requirements, but no more. 
The market has been bare for some time, 
and remains so. Current sales represent 
real needs. At the same time, it may be 
said that the ultra cautious feeling is 
gradually leaving buyers and they feel 
like stocking up generously when flour 
reaches a more settled price. Bakers and 
other large buyers are watching the mar- 
ket closely, and it is believed .now to be 
near the point at which they will place 
substantial orders. 

Another 35c bbl was marked off the 
price of Manitoba flour yesterday, and 
is general over eastern Canada. The 
new quotation for standard brands of 
top patent is $9.50 bbl, jute, delivered in 
mixed cars, Ontario points, with second 
patents $9, and bakers grade $8.80, sub- 
ject to 10c bbl discount for cash. These 
prices represent a reduction of $1 bbl 
within two weeks. 


Ontario winter wheat flour is holding - 


its price basis well. This flour has been 
down to new crop levels for some weeks, 
and is relatively cheaper than Manitobas 
at today’s figures. Most of the present 
demand is domestic. Exporters are un- 
able to do business in quantities, for the 
reason that oversea buyers are offering 
too low prices. Ninety per cent winter 
patents are selling from mills at $6@ 
6.10 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights, while resellers ask 
$6.50@7 for mixed car lots, the latter 
figure for flour in new bags. 

Exporters of Manitoba flour are mak- 
ing sales daily, but the quantities are not 
large. Prices for the regular quality 
of export patent range 54s 6d@55s per 
280 Ibs, jute, cif., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London. Sales were made at the lat- 
ter figures on Sept. 16 for shipment 
from seaboard, first half of October. 
Ninety per cent Ontario winters are 
selling at 50@51s, same terms, all Oc- 
tober shipment, and at 6d less for No- 
vember. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and ‘shorts is heavy, 
notwithstanding the increase in output 
since new crop grinding commenced. All 
markets show a shortage in supplies, 
which is being met to some extent by 
importations from the United States, a 
number of cars having been secured by 
Canadian dealers from that source. One 
big milling company is selling bran at 
$27 ton and shorts at $28, in cars with 
flour, but most quotations are $1@2 over 
those figures. Car lots of bran bring 
premium prices. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is firmer at $1.25 
@1.30 bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, 
while car lots bring $1.30@1.37 at coun- 
try points. 

No Manitoba wheat is to be had at 
Georgian Bay ports. Dealers will not 
take the risk of storing wheat there for 
sale. The premium for cash wheat is 
much lower; on Friday it was 314c¢ bu, 
as against 18c a week ago. Ontario mills 
are buying heavily for shipment from 
Fort William. Sellers are asking $1.577% 
for No. 1 northern, c.i.f., Bay ports, 
prompt shipment frorh Fort William. 


OATMEAL 

Domestic demand is rising. Cooler 
weather and low prices are turning the 
public to porridge. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing at $8@3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, and 


oatmeal, in 98-lb packages, at 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, jobbing quantities, de- 
livered Ontario points. Exporters are 
asking 53s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, for 
rolled oats and 51s for oatmeal, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, which is some shillings more 
than British importers seem willing to 
pay. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Western oats and American corn are 
both in good demand here. Farmers are 
using much more than the customary 
amount of the latter grain. Prices to 
Ontario buyers show little change. On- 
tario oats, 43@45c bu, shipping points, 
according to freights; barley, 65@70c; 
rye, $1; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
Goderich, 543,c; American corn, No. 2 
yellow, 69c bu, track, Bay ports, Cana- 
dian funds. 


NEW MILL AT MIDLAND 


The accompanying illustration is from 
a photograph showing the location and 





resents adjustment to cover the differ- 
ence in valuation of Canadian and 
American dollars where a joint haul is 
concerned. 


New crop Manitoba flour is showing 
unusually high gluten content. It was 
thought that last year’s fine crop of 
western spring wheat could never be 
beaten in this respect,*but already it is 
clear that the 1921 crop is better. This 
will naturally enhance the price, and 
may possibly add a premium over com- 
petitive flours in markets where other 
supplies are weak. 


The new office of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., in the Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, is now open and in operation, 
under management of Thomas Tressam. 
This office will sell mainly for the new 
mill of this company at Brantford. The 
plant referred to was recently complet- 
ed, and is fully modern in its equipment. 
It has a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. 





1,200-Bbl Mill Under Construction at Midland, Ont., for the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd. 


recent stage of construction of the new 
flour mill at Midland, Ont., being built 
by the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., and 
will be ready for business some time in 
November. Since this photograph was 
taken the building has been finished, and 
installation of machinery is now well ad- 
vanced. The contractors are making 
rapid progress with their work, as exca- 
vation for foundations began in April. 
The capacity of this plant when com- 
pleted will be 1,200 bbls per day. The 
elevator shown beyond the mill building 
belongs to the Midland Elevator Co. 
Ltd., and is one of the public terminals 
located on this part of Georgian Bay. 
Its close proximity will enable the mill- 
ing company to make use of its stores of 
grain without the erection of an eleva- 
tor of its own. 
NOTES 

The cash premium on Manitoba wheat 
is down to 3c bu, and is expected to 
come off soon. 

The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is now’ 12% per cent. Sterling 
is quoted at $4.1514. 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is 28c per 100 lbs, Septem- 
ber and October shipment. The rate 
for rolled oats is 45%,c per 100 lbs for 
September shipment, and 4914c for Oc- 
tober. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada has fixed the surcharge on 
international freight shipments between 
Canada and the United States for last 
half September at 7 per cent. This rep- 


The flour produced will be mostly from 
western spring wheat, although this com- 
pany makes Ontario winter wheat as 
well, 


MONTREAL 


Montreart, Que., Sept. 17.—In com- 
mon with all other Canadian markets, 
Montreal had a sharp break in flour 
prices this week. The last reduction, 
which came on Thursday, was 35c bbl 
on Manitobas, and this, added to pre- 
vious decline of 65c, makes $1 bbl with- 
in two weeks. Demand for springs is 
better, and the big mills are now busier 
than for some months. A good share of 
current sales is for export. Top patent 
springs are selling here at $9.50 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $9, and bakers patents 
at $8.80, in mixed cars with flour, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winters are steady at old 
prices. Demand is only fair. A com- 
mon figure for car lots, in secondhand 
jute bags, on track, is $6.10 bbl, though 
less is heard of, while resellers ask $6.50 
and more. 

Millfeed is firm at old prices. The 
decline in flour did not extend to feed. 
Demand is keen, and buyers have sup- 
plemented their stocks with United 
States bran in some cases. Mills are 
asking $27@30 ton for bran, and $29@ 
32 for shorts, in bags, delivered. 


NOTES 


White corn flour is selling here at 
$5.60 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Dealers buying Manitoba flour from 
Ontario mills for export have been pay- 


ing $6.80@7 bbl, in bulk, their bags, 
seaboard. 

The price of bags is unexpectedly 
firm. Several advances have been forced 
by the rising cost of cotton and other 
materials. The bag men long ago took 
their losses on stocks accumulated, and 
were so close to cost in ail their figur- 
ing that when the turn in price of cloth 
took place they had no option but to 
raise their quotations for bags. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a table of revised 
package differentials, effective Sept. 15. 
The basis is per barrel in 98 lbs, jute. 
Following are the figures: barrels, 80c 
over basis; half barrels, $1.60 over; 98s, 
cotton, 20c over; 49’s, cotton, 35c over; 
24’s, cotton, 55c over; 14’s, $1 over; 10's, 
$1.55 over; 7’s, $1.50 over; 7's, paper, 
60c over; jute covers, 25c over. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 17.—Western 
millers report excellent business in flour. 
The demand is so brisk that it is tak- 
ing all their time, with steady hard 
work, to fill orders. The demand is 
principally domestic, export inquiry con- 
tinuing very quiet. 

Following the situation of wheat and 
general market conditions at the begin- 
ning of the week, the price of flour 
dropped 65c on all grades; a further 
break of 35c came into effect Friday, 
making a total reduction for the week 
of $1. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $9.15 bbl, in 98-Ib 
jute bags; second patents, $8.55; first 
clears, $7.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for both bran and shorts 
is improving, and a good trade con- 
tinues to be worked to eastern Canada. 
Prices remain firm, and no changes are 
reported during the week. Today’s price 
for bran is $19 ton, in bags, and shorts 
$21, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b, Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The unfavorable weather for harvest- 
ing operations in the entire West 
caused the wheat market to remain 
firm. However, after the rain, sleet and 
snow it will be necessary to have warm- 
er weather before work can be resumed 
generally, and unless drying conditions 
return soon a great deal of wheat will 
lose grade. This weather is giving the 
railroads an opportunity of getting their 
cars to the terminals and back west 
again before the rush commences. Move- 
ment continues very heavy. 

Exporting business appears to be slow 
and demand quiet. 

Inspections for the week ending Sept. 
15 were 7,498 cars, against 4,003 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to Sept. 17: 


-——F utures—, 

Cash Oct. Nov. 

Sept, 1B .ccveres $1.58% $1.44% $1.43% 

GeOe, BB. ccoveoss 1.54% 1.46% 1.45% 

Bemt. BE ..ccccers 1.50% 1.45% 1.44% 
hy ae 1.48 % 1.43% 1.43 

oS eee 1.46% 1.43% 1.42% 

BR. BF ccdisesics 1.42% 1.39% 1.38% 


COARSE GRAINS 


The situation of the coarse grain mar- 
ket remains practically unchanged. De- 
mand quiet, and very little business is 
being worked. During the week, oats 
have decreased 1%c, barley 6%c, and 
rye 4%%4c. Closing prices: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 4614c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 67c; Nos. 1 and 
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2 Canadian western rye, $1.101,,—in 
store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
well, and trade generally is climbing up- 
ward. These products stand at same 
price as a week ago. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.65@3 per 80-lb bag, oatmeal 
$3.65 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Quietness prevails in the market for 
all rye products, and prices remain un- 
cha . Today’s quotations: best pat- 
ent flour, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; me- 
dium grade, $6.60; dark, $4; rye meal, 
$5.50,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WINNIPEG EXCHANGE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held Wednesday 
afternoon, with a very large attendance. 
Those elected on the different councils 
were made known, and reports from the 
retiring president, Normal L. Leach, 
and the executive council were read to 
the meeting. C. H. Leaman, J. B. Crai 
and Dr. Robert Magill were elect 
president, vice president, and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, by acclamation 
at the nomination meeting held two 
weeks ago. 

The following committees were elect- 
ed: executive, F. J. Anderson, J. E. 
Botterell, C. C. Fields, J. C. Gage, A. K. 
Godfrey, G. C. McLachlan, W. A. Mathe- 
son, Donald Morrison, E. S. Parker, J. 
A. Richardson and C, Tilt; arbitration, 
Thomas Brodie, G. R. Crowe, D. Horn, 
F. N. McLaren, A. Thomson, W. L. 
Parrish and J. A. Richardson; appeal, 
R. P. Evans, J. C. Gage, A. K. Godfrey, 
E. W. Kneeland, C. Tilt, W. A. Mathe- 
son and D. Morrison. 


NOTES 


Miss A. E. Reese, Chicago wheat buy- 
er, is in Winnipeg on business. 

For the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion on grain inspection in Canada, Sena- 
tor Halvor Steenerson, of Minnesota, 
and two experts from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday. 

Negotiations carried on between the 
Bole Grain Co. and the Brooks Grain 
Co., of Winnipeg, have culminated in 
the purchase by the latter of the old 
Muirhead and Hole Hospital elevator on 
Pacific Avenue, Fort William. The 
Brooks company will continue to operate 
the house as a cleaning elevator. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 

Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change, supplementing previous announce- 
ments from steamship agents, as published 
in this column: 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd: New York to 
Fort Hamilton, Bermuda, Oct. 8, 19, 29; 
New York to Fort Victoria, Bermuda, Oct. 
1, 12, 22; New York to Fort George, Ber- 
muda, Sept. 28; New Orleans to Copenhagen, 
Sept. 30; New Orleans to Christiania, Chris- 
tianssand, Sept. 30; Philadelphia to Glas- 
gow, Sept. 27; New York to Gothenburg, 
Oct. 1, 15; Philadelphia to Gothenburg, Sept. 
30, Oct. 7; Baltimore to Gothenburg, Sept. 
25; New Orleans to Gothenburg, Sept. 30; 
New York to Helsingfors, Oct. 15; New York 
to Leith, Sept. 30, Nov. 5; Baltimore to Liv- 
erpool, Oct, 12; Philadelphia to London, Oct. 
15; New York to Malm6, Oct. 15; Baltimore 
to Manchester, Oct. 8; Philadelphia to Man- 
chester, Sept. 26; Montreal to Manchester, 
Oct, 1, 8, 15; Newport News, Norfolk to 
Manchester, Sept. 29; New York to Mar- 
seilles, Sept. 27, 28; New York to Norrkop- 
ing, Oct. 15; New York to Stockholm, Oct, 
15; New York to West Indies, Sept. 28, 30, 
Oct. 12, 20, Nov. 5, 26. 

United Fruit Co: New Orleans to Ha- 
vana, Cristobal, Bocas, Barrios, Santiago, 
Kingston, Sept. 24; to Belize, Stann Creek, 
Livingston, Sept. 23; to Santa Marta, Sept. 
26; Mobile to Barrios, Sept. 23. 

Holland-America Line: New York to Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 8; Bal- 
timore to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 22; 
Newport News, Norfolk to Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Sept. 24; Philadelphia to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, Oct. 5; Boston to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, Sept. 30; New Orleans to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Oct. 8; Montreal, 
Quebec to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 28, 
Oct. 20. 

Cunard, Anchor, Anchor-Donaldson and 
Commonwealth-Dominion Lines: New York 
to Liverpool, Sept. 24, 29, Oct. 6, 11; Mont- 
real to London, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 7; New York 
to London, Sept. 24, 30, Oct. 6; Montreal to 
Glasgow, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 15, 22, 29; New 
York to Glasgow, Sept. z4, Oct. 1, 8, 22; 
New York to Southampton, Oct. 4, 8, 20; 
Montreal to Bristol, Avonmouth, Sept. 24, 
Oct. 11, 15. 

Java-New York Line (Funch, Edye & Co., 
Inc.): New York to Sabang Padang, Batavia, 
Cheribon, Semarang, Soerabaya ie — 
15, ov. 


i? as inducement offers, Oct. 
1, 16. 
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The soft wheat milling business has 
turned extremely quiet and dull. Buy- 
ers do not seem to be interested. Mill- 
ers are desperate to make sales, with 
possible shutdowns. of their plants star- 
ing them in the face unless conditions 
improve very soon. The business has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis all the 
crop, but buyers seem to be rather slow 
in returning to the market for addi- 
tional supplies. Some few sales were 
put through this week, both domestic 
and export, but the volume was unsatis- 
factory. 

Such buying as takes place seems to 
come in little spurts, frequently not last- 
ing more than a day or so, and then 
vanishes. It is rather curious how the 
buyers in many sections will appear at 
one time all at once, and then disappear 
just as quickly, as if there were some 
prearrangement among them. The South 
has been relatively the best buyer re- 
cently, and this is attributed to the im- 
proved situation in cotton and the better 
outlook as a result. Several millers re- 
port notable sales in southern territory 
in the last two weeks. 

Biscuit manufacturers seem to be 
buying flour at pretty much their own 
prices. One large Ohio miller reports an 
offer from a large biscuit manufacturer 
this week which would net him 60c bbl 
below the cost of the wheat, yet this 
buyer claimed to be able to get plenty 
of flour at this price. There is no deny- 
ing that $5@5.25, bulk, Chicago, for soft 
winter wheat standard atent, or 
straight, is a perfectly absurd price, and 
it is an outrage that anybody should sell, 
or offer to purchase, at that price. 

As has happened many times in the 
past, under similar conditions, mills 
which make both hard and soft wheat 
flours are now having much the most fa- 
vorable experience of the mills in this 
section. Probably at least half of their 
sales are of hard wheat flour; in other 


words, they are about twice as well off . 


apparently as they would be if their op- 
erations were confined to soft wheat 
flour exclusively. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that hard wheat flour is in better 
movement and request than soft. ; 

Toledo millers were biddings $1.24 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Sept. 17. 
Soft winter wheat patent was quoted 
nominally at $6.25@6.60, and _ local 
springs $7.75, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; soft 
winter wheat bran $18@18.50, mixed 
feed $20@21.50, and middlings $21.50@ 
25, in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. One Toledo 
mill reports being sold up for full ca- 
pacity for the next three weeks, but this 
concern makes both hard and soft wheat 
flours. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
_ Bo ,. wePerivrrres tree 27,000 56 
EMBE WOO 2c cccccccccccose 24,300 50% 
RAN Per eer ee 18,380 38 
Two years ago .........65 46,500 98% 
Three years ago........... 31,075 64% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 132,210 73,870 55 
Last week ...... 23 143,310 78,071 54 
Year ago ........ 33 173,460 68,530 39 
Two years ago... 11 71,760 69,535 97 





NOTES 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager milling di- 
vision Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
called at this office this week. 

C. E. Monck, attached to the Cleveland 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, was in Toledo calling 
on the trade this week. 

T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, attended the meeting 
of Pennsylvania millers at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, this week. 

The Model bakery, Alma, Mich., re- 
cently experienced a fire loss of about 
$1,500 to building and contents, due to 
the boiling over of a vat of fried cakes, 
and the boiling lard catching fire. 

Bakers at Wapakoneta and Marion, 
Ohio, have increased the price of bread 
as a result of the standard weight law 
which went into effect last Wednesday. 
At Wapakoneta the increase is from 8c 
to 10c, and from 12c to 13c, per loaf. 

W. A. Warwick, Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly with the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will represent the W. H. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., in 
Ohio, and Joseph F. Shepherd, Indian- 
apolis, will represent this company in 
Indiana. 

Henry M. Brouse, president, and T. J. 
Drummond, traffic manager, Cincinnati 
Hay and Grain Exchange, addressed the 
monthly meeting of the Newport News 
(Va.) Chamber of Commerce recently. 
They recommended that greater care be 
exercised in the baling of hay for ship- 
ment, making the bales of the same size, 
to avoid waste of space. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Sept. 17.—Orders 
for wheat flour in Indiana’s milling cen- 
ters this week were fairly numerous at 
times, only to be followed by a slump, 
which in turn was succeeded by in- 
creased buying. Recent erratic turns 
in the small grain market are held re- 
sponsible. 

Domestic demand seemed to be about 
evenly divided between bakers and con- 
cerns supplying the household. Pur- 
chases as a rule were for small quanti- 
ties for immediate shipment, indicating 
that dealers’ stocks were near exhaus- 
tion. Bargain hunting was evident from 
the nature of the inquiries, and it is re- 
ported that considerable flour was sold 
below the level of prices that is being 
asked. 

Hoosier mills which had been doing 
some foreign business report a slump. 
New low prices for European money 
received the blame, sales managers 
pointing out that the situation not only 
has hindered international commercial 
transactions, but also has created a 
feeling of conservatism, if not actual 
distrust, in the minds of the investor. 

The same condition prevails in the 
wheat market, millers say, and is tem- 
porarily overcoming an indicated ulti- 
mate scarcity of feed grains. It is point- 
ed out that the decline in French francs 
in the last 10 days is equivalent to 13c 
bu. Some of the grain firms in Indian- 
apolis doing an export business said 
they would not be surprised if a lot of 
long cash wheat and ocean freight room 
held by exporters would have to be 
liquidated. It was reported that No. 2 
wheat arriving unsold in London was 
sacrificed Friday at 9c bu under cost. 

The movement of wheat from farms 
in Indiana and Illinois is light. Millers 
in Indianapolis are receiving little from 
primary sources, some having gone to 
terminal centers for supplies when need- 
ed. Offerings on the Board of Trade 
here have been well taken, the ruling 
level for No. 2 red the last two days of 
the week being $1.35@1.37 bu. 
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At the end of the week soft winter 
patent flour was quoted for shipment in 
car lots at $6.70@7.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter 
patents were offered at $7@8, and spring 
patents were available at $7.50@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,00 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, the latter as of Sept. 17, with 
comparisons for corresponding periods, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 

eee WOO <sic sev cocevess® 10,521 46 
SAGE WOO o o's cv cccccswcsacs 7,167 31 
BP GED bos Se deib co vdeseccs 8,123 6 
Two years ago ..........+. 18,858 83 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

NAS ae eee 56,000 36,000 
COTR vvine cbse ccneces dens 295,000 64,000 
GD cc vcccccrecctcecceccs 244,000 224,000 
TID evens ccceusnceveeeces 3,000 1,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Sept. 17, 1921. 508,900 325,580 479,820 8,110 
Sept. 18, 1920. 125,950 203,160 472,010 .... 
Sept. 20, 1919. 454,270 231,900 531,600 33,5 10 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are moving readily 
the prevailing level of prices, and manu- 
facturers are optimistic. The larg 
volume of sales set in about a month a::o 
with the 16 omg of fall, and, while «1 
increase had been expected at this seas» 
of the year, it has been greater th:n 
forecast by most firms. Grits are quot: 
for shipment in car lots at $1.50 per 1° 
Ibs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal 
$1.45, hominy at $1.55, hominy flakes 
$2.40, cerealine at $2.10 and corn flour 
at $1.60. 


—s 


— 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is moving fairly well. Br: 
is available in car lots at $17.25@19..5 
ton, sacked, f.o.b. Indianapolis, mixc:| 
feed at $19.25@21, and middlings 
$21.25@23. Hominy feed is priced ; 
$25, bulk, and $26.50, sacked. 


NOTES 

Five township meetings were held 
Vigo County this week in connectio: 
with a campaign to obtain membershi| 
in the United States Grain Grower 
Inc. 

John Licking, of Tell City, formerly 
miller, and Miss Ida M. Jarvis, of Cros. 
Plains, were married last Saturday ; 
Lawrenceburg. They will reside in Te! 
City, where Mr. Licking has business in 
terests. 

The South Side Baking Co., Indian 
apolis, has been incorporated, with $3,00: 
capital stock by Philip Kraft, Fische 
Wagner and Bisig Regenstrief. The con 
cern is engaged in a general bakin; 
business. 

Large sums of money recently hav: 
been allotted to Indiana by various lif: 
insurance companies for loans on farm 
land. Its distribution now is going on 
and the action is expected to have « 
stabilizing influence on grain growing. ii 
the state. 

J. R. Mitchell, who has been the repre 
sentative at Fort Wayne for the last 1- 
years of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min 
neapolis, has been appointed state sales 
manager of the company. His head 
quarters will be in the Board of Trad: 
Building, Indianapolis. 

According to J. L. Dolan, agricultura 
agent for bth County, with head 
quarters at Richmond, the grain grower: 
of that county lost 50,000 bus wheat this 
year, due to loose smut. A smut treat- 
ing plant has been installed at Rich- 
mond, and seed wheat for fall sowing 
is being treated without charge. 

Fire on Friday night of last week at 
Progress destroyed the grain elevator 
of the Woodbury-Elliott Co., causing a 
loss estimated at $40,000. Fifteen thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, nearly as much 
oats, and several thousand bushels of 
stock feed burned. Insurance will be 
sufficient to cover most of the loss. 

John O. Finch, 60 years old, who lived 
at Martinsville, died of paralysis last 
week. He built a grain elevator at Cen- 
terton, in Morgan County, seven -years 
ago, and had operated it since that time. 
A widow, two sons, one brother and one 
sister survive. The burial was at Dar- 
lington. Mr. Finch lived at Indianapolis 
before moving to Martinsville. 
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James K. Mason, of Milton, director 
from Indiana for the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., is making numerous 
addresses in the state, urging the estab- 
lishment of co-operative grain elevators 
and co-operative marketing of wheat and 
corn especially. In the last year numer- 
ous co-operative elevators have been 
established by Hoosier farmers. 


J. W. Street, agricultural agent for 
Owen County, with headquarters at 
Spencer, and who was well known to the 
milling and grain interests in that region, 
died Sunday night at the Robert W. 
Long Hospital, Indianapolis, following 
an operation for goitre. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Wednesday afternoon at 
Spencer. The widow and three children 
survive. Mr. Street was a Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary in Europe 
during the World War. 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, Indian- 
apolis, made an address on Tuesday of 
this week at exercises held in this city 
in connection with the turning of the 
first spadeful of ground on the site cho- 
sen for a new home for the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Evans is a 
member of the congregation and an of- 
ficer of the church, which is one of the 
pioneer religious bodies in Indianapolis, 
and he has been a large contributor to 
its various activities. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the United States dis- 
trict court in Indianapolis against the 
Warsaw (Ind.) Milling & Grain Co., 
Daniel E. Smith, of that city, being the 
petitioner. Franklin P. Wilt and George 
B. Wilson, both of Warsaw, are part- 
ners in the defendant concern. The 
complaint alleges the milling company 
committed an act of bankruptcy May 
23, 1921, when it transferred all its prop- 
erty to the Lake County Bank. The de- 
fendant company, according to Mr. 


Smith, is indebted to him on a promis- - 


sory note for $1,600 and an unsatisfied 
judgment for $1,691.50. 


Charles UD. Patrick, 66 years old, living 
at 950 Parker Avenue, Indianapolis, is 
dead after a long illness. He had been 
the proprietor of a bakery at Parker 
Avenue and Tenth Street, this city, for 
several years. Previously to moving to 
Indianapolis, Mr. Patrick lived at Tell 
City, of which he was a native, and 
served one term as auditor of Perry 
County. He is survived by a widow, 
Mrs. Julia Patrick, four daughters, Mary 
Patrick, Edna Patrick and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Greiner, all of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. Zoe Fitzgerald, who lives in the state 
of Washington, and three sons, Norman 
K., Walter and August Patrick, all of 
Indianapolis. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvILiz, Tenn., Sept. 17.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
well sustained throughout the week. 
There has been not only the usual cur- 
rent demand for immediate shipment, but 
buyers have been showing interest in con- 
tracts for deferred movement. Reports 
made to the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation show substantial increase in the 
amount of outstanding sales during the 
past 20 days. The total amount, how- 
ever, is still short of the average for 
previous years. Production in August 
was practically the same as for July, 
but 14,22 ¥ cent higher than for the 
same month last year. 

Credit conditions in the Southeast con- 
tinue to improve, but adverse factors are 
not entirely removed. In some sections 
the cotton crop is almost a failure, and 
another year will be required to restore 
normal conditions. 

Mills have been gradually accumulat- 
ing wheat, and at present stocks are 
larger for this season than they have 
been at any time for the last eight years, 
except in 1919 and 1916. Unsold stocks 
are also large, but these are hedged in 
various options. Movement of wheat 
continues active. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.45@1.47, Nashville. 

Flour prices are-being fairly well 
maintained, although millers still com- 
plain of inadequate —- Prices at 
close of week were as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $8@8.50; 
standard or regular patent, $7.50@7.75; 
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straight patent, $7@7.25; first clears, 
$5.50@6 


Rehandlers report more activity in 
sales of Minnesota and Kansas flour, 
with bakers wanting old crop product, 
which is getting very scarce, and it is 
expected that only new crop flour will 
be available in a short time. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8.80@9.20; hard 
winter wheat patent, $7.30@8.25. 

Millfeed is in fair demand and un- 
changed, with no accumulation of stock. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $15.50 
@16.50; standard middlings or shorts, 
$21@23. 

Corn meal mills, with a capacity of 
33,000 bus, this week ground 11,384, or 
34.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
7,172, or 11.3 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 

er 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 

1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 192,570 111,956 58.1 
Last week ....... 191,340 104,727 54.7 
One year ago..... 170,340 84,128 49.0 


192,233 86.6 
114,218 54.3 


Two years ago... 221,790 
Three years ago.. 210,090 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
PROUT, WEIS ce ccccocsccee 28,200 29,500 
Wheat, bus ...... gcveee 120,000 132,000 
Core, BUS cccvcevvsceses 78,000 57,000 
GHAR, DEB ccncescceesecs 720,000 647,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 157 cars. 

The Cherokee Mills, of Nashville, are 
erecting an addition, to cost $2,000. 

B. H. Mays has purchased the Mar- 
shall (Ark.) Roller Mills from F. G. 
Sisk. Mr. Mays also controls the Duff 
Milling Co., and will operate both plants. 

The Tennessee railroad commission has 
allowed an advance in intrastate freight 
rates by the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, estimated to increase 
the railroad’s revenue $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 annually. 

The Memphis Elevator & Storage Co., 
with $20,000 capital stock, has been or- 
ganized, with W. J. Cooner as manager, 
and A. W. Ketchum president. The 
company will operate the plant formerly 
run by G. E. Patterson & Co. 

James B. McGinnis, commissioner of 
the hay and grain division of the Mem- 


-phis amber of Commerce, has filed 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a protest against the proposed in- 
crease of grain rates from Memphis to 
the Carolinas, alleging that it is grossly 
excessive. 

The plant of the Dahnke-Walker Mill- 
ing Co., of Union City, Tenn., was of- 
fered for sale at auction this week by 
H. C. Stanfield, trustee in bankruptcy. 
L. Motlow, of Lynchburg, Tenn., was the 
highest bidder, offering $25,000. While 
the price is considered far below the 
value of the property, it is thought that 
creditors will allow the sale to stand in 
order to wind up the business. 

Joun Lerrer. 


GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Sept. 17.—Flour trade 
has been disappointing to the mills and 
to the brokers the past week. Mills, 
asking higher prices and turning down 
offers under their quoted prices, met 
with a disposition among the trade to 
defer buying, and only limited orders 
were placed. Due to the differences in 
opinions of the mills and the trade, prices 
have been rather irregular in range, 
which is about the same as last week, 
for the business done. 

Wheat millfeed prices are rather 
steady, with very little doing. Stocks 
are light, and demand narrow and dull. 

Cottonseed meal prices advanced about 
$1 ton the latter part of the week, and 
the market was very strong, due to re- 
ports of small production and limited 
stocks on hand at mills. The cotton 
prospects are for a very small crop. 
Cottonseed made wide fluctuations in 


‘wheat 


many parts of the state during the week, 
being quoted from $28 to $40 ton, f.o.b. 

The advance in the price of cotton 
during the past three weeks has stimu- 
lated all business in the South, and col- 
lections have improved with. every line. 
This has helped the depressed condition 
here more than any other one thing, and 
should cotton move freely during the 
next three months, the harvest season, 
all lines of business will share in a 
greater volume and better prices. 

Hay receipts are still very light, but 
in keeping with the trade demand. Only 
27 cars, all grades, reached this market 
during the week. Prices remain steady, 
with very little or no change. 


J. Hope TicNer. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inv., Sept. 17.—Trade in 
flour has slackened up somewhat, orders 
having been fewer and for smaller 
amounts than last week. There seems to 
be no explanation for the drop in the do- 
mestic demand, unless it is the slightly 
rising price of cash wheat at terminals. 
Export demand has suddenly ceased, too, 
but: this can be explained by the ex- 
port demand for wheat. The price of- 
fered is agreeable to the exporter of 
grain. 

Flour prices, quoted f.o.b. Evansville, 
in 98-lb cottons: best patents, $7.75@ 
8.25; straights, $7@7.30. 

There has been more activity in mill- 
feeds, with especial demand for shorts. 
Price range, f.o.b. Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $16; mixed 
feed, $18@20; shorts, $23. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept 17.—Buyers are 
still reluctant to take on supplies ex- 
cept for necessities, in spite of market 
conditions that are regarded as favor- 
able for the buyer at this time. Quota- 
tions varied only slightly from last week, 
with little more than usual activity in 
the trade. Hard spring wheat patents 
are offered at $8.75@9.25; Kansas hard 
wheat top patents, $7.90@8.25; winter 
flours, $7.20@7.40; winter 
straights, $6.60@6.75. 

Dullness continues to feature the feed 
market, although conditions in the trade 
are somewhat improved over the last few 
months. Stocks are being laid in with 
more readiness in some sections, particu- 
larly in the Carolinas. Bran is offered 
this week at $22.50@22.75; middlings, 
$23.25@24; winter wheat flour middlings, 
$29.50@30; red dog, $42@43. 

JoserH A. Lesiie. 


ALABAMA 


Mosite, Axa., Sept. 17.—The situation 
in the local grain market remains prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago, ex- 
cept that there seems to be a little more 
optimism. This better feeling is due in 
large part to the higher price of cotton, 
which assures the farmers a good profit 
on their 1921 crop, whereas last year 
they were compelled to sell at less than 
cost of production. There is also a bet- 
ter movement of lumber to the interior 
for building purposes, which has result- 
ed in resumption of operations at several 
saw mills, and this in turn has created 
a market for millfeeds. 

Grain and grain product prices ad- 
vanced early in the week, but on Friday 
sagged to about the same as those at 
the close of the previous week. Flour 
advanced 10@l1l5c, but reacted, top pat- 
ents closing at $8.75 bbl, practically the 
same figures quoted seven days earlier. 

Corn, No. 2 white, is quoted at 66c 
bu, bulk; No. 2 mixed, 68c; oats, 47c, 
sacked; timothy hay, $21.50@22.50 ton. 

Bran and shorts showed the greatest 
strength, prices ranging upward at the 
end of the week, and demand somewhat 
improved. 

NOTES 


Having secured a reduction of 514, 
per 100 lbs on grain from Mississippi 
and Missouri points to Mobile and other 
Gulf ports, Mobile grain and shipping 
interests have asked for a proportionate 
reduction from Tennessee. 

Local feed mills are running only 
from one to three days a week, and find 
very little market for their products. 
Information from lumber mill sections, 
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however, is such that millers and dealers 
in feedstuffs are looking for a decided 
improvement in conditions at an early 
date. 

Exports for the week: Per American 
steamer Nesco, to Avonmouth, 409 long 
tons flour, 140-lb jutes; to Bristol, 818 
tons; to Cardiff, 189 tons. To Havana, 
per American steamer Munisla: 691,800 
Ibs flour in 200-lb cottons, 900 sacks corn, 
2,200 sacks oats, 76 bales broom corn. 
To Belize, per Norwegian steamer Port 
Antonio, 29 long tons flour in 200-lb 
cottons. 

W. J. Botes. 





MERCHANT MARINE CAMPAIGN 


Series of Meetings to Be Held in Principal 
Cities of Middle West in Interest of 
Foreign Trade Routes 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 17.—A series 
of meetings in the principal cities of 
the Middle West to further a campaign 
to develop. the American merchant ma- 
rine through establishment -and -mainte- 
nance of new foreign trade routes, as 
provided in the merchant marine act, 
are shortly to be held through the joint 
action of the National Merchant Marine 
Association and important commercial 
organizations in the various munici- 
palities. 

The prominent members of the execu- 
tive committee of the national body— 
Mathew Hale, of Washington, and Cap- 
tain W. W. Stayton, of Baltimore— 
have been selected to make the swing 
around the circle and speak upon the 
objects of the campaign. Mr. Hale, or- 
iginally of Boston, is president of the 
South Atlantic Maritime Corporation 
and the South Atlantic Export Co. Cap- 
tain Stayton, a veteran master of big 
liners, is head of the Baltimore Ship- 
ping Co. 

The plan to arouse the interest of in- 
land centers in the future of the mer- 
chant marine originated with the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, which 
suggested that the National Merchant 
Marine Association send qualified speak- 
ers on a tour for this purpose. Already 
meetings have been arranged in nine 
cities, and others are being added to 
the list daily. 

The campaign will start with a pre- 
liminary meeting in Cincinnati on Sept. 
20, and also will close in the Ohio me- 
tropolis with a large gathering on Oct. 
7, at which representatives from all parts 
of the Mississippi valley will be present 

As thus far arranged, the schedule in- 
cludes meetings at Columbus, Ohio, with 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city as participants, on Sept. 21, 
and at Cleveland on the same day under 
the auspices of the transportation, mer- 
chant marine and foreign trade commit- 
tee of the Cleveland chamber.. On Sept. 
22 the board of trustees and the water 
ways committee of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce will stage a meeting in that 
city. 

A large meeting is to be held in De- 
troit under the direction of the Board 
of Commerce on Sept. 23, and on Sept. 
24 the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, through its foreign trade and 
transportation committee, will devote its 
attention to merchant marine affairs. 
On Sept. 26, meetings will be held in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, in the former city 
under the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce and in the latter under the 
supervision of the Civic and Commerce 
Association. J. Cameron Jenkins, indus- 
trial commissioner, will share the plat- 
form with Mr. Hale at the Minneapolis 
meeting, while Captain Stayton will 
speak in St. Paul. - 

Chicago is arranging a general meet- 
ing of the World Trade Club to be held 
in connection with a noonday luncheon 
at the Hotel La Salle on Oct. 4. Other 
meetings are planned on dates yet to 
be fixed in Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis and Louisville. 

The meetings are expected to disclose 
a widespread concern on the part of 
shippers and business men generally in 
the preservation of the American mer- 
chant marine, ultimately operated and 
owned solely by Americans, and also in 
the extension of foreign markets through 
the creation of new ocean lanes for 
American vessels. JoH»x Marrinan. 
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In contrast with the better milling 
conditions that prevailed last week, busi- 
ness has been very quiet this week, the 
mills largely being dependent upon scat- 
tered domestic sales. No concentrated 
buying developed in any particular sec- 
tion of the country, or from any one 
class of trade. 

The easier tone of business is attrib- 
uted in a large extent to the excessively 
dull export trade. Mills which have been 
featuring this business in the past state 
that even the demand for clears, which 
ordinarily has been active when every- 
thing else was quiet, has fallen to a low 
point. This condition is generally 
thought to be the result of an uneasy 
feeling regarding the present position of 
the wheat market. 

Demand by the domestic trade is very 
erratic. Some buyers, whose stocks are 
evidently exhausted, were in the market 
for immediate requirements. Business 
with the South continues to show an im- 
provement over the past summer because 
of the stronger position of cotton, the 
recent price advances of this commodity 
nearly doubling the purchasing power of 
many people in that section. 

Mills operating at interior points in 
the St. Louis territory and in a position 
to know the status of local trade gener- 
ally report business quite satisfactory 
this week, although many state that a 
very close price is necessary to make 
sales. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent $7.80@ 
8.25 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $7.50@8, first clear $5.75@6.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@7.50, 
straight $5.85@6.15, first clear $4.85@ 
5.50; soft winter short patent $7@7.30, 
straight $5.75@6.10, first. clear $4.50@ 
$5.15. 

MILLFEED 

The market was steady all the week, 

little change being noted in price or de- 


mand. Bran remains dull, with prac- 
tically no interest shown for future 
shipments. Gray shorts, however, find 


a ready market at prices stronger than 
last week, demand being from practical- 
ly all classes of buyers. Hard winter 
wheat bran is quoted at $14.50@15, soft 
wheat bran at $15@15.50, and gray shorts 
at $20@21. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
- i ee eee 39,300 78 
OS Pre err 37,600 75 
-  . RR A 26,600 53 
po Po errr re 43,700 86 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product. of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

TOMO: WOOK cceccsvcosveridve 60,600 77 
SMD WEEE cc ce sksccwrcives 55,400 72 
Be BD 0.62 vee es ose bereee 44,000 57 
Pwo YOOTS ABO 2... ccccsse 59,900 77 

CONTRACT TO SELL RICE 

According to information recently 


made public, 2,000 signed contracts for 
the marketing of the 1921 rice crop are 
in the hands of the American Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association, and the crop will be 
placed on the market as soon as the de- 
tails of a permanent organization are 
completed. 

The marketing machinery of the asso- 
ciation is so planned that the affairs of 
each rice growing community will be un- 
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der the control of a local organization, 
operating through a governing body 
known as a board of directors. A gen- 
eral board will be composed of represen- 
tatives of each local. 

As in the case with the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., the sales contract 
of the rice growers’ association is for a 
period of five years, during which time 
the association will act as the exclusive 
marketing agent for the signer. The 
signer in this case, however, has the 
privilege of withdrawing his contract on 
or before June 1 of any year during the 
period. 


SHIP LINE RE-ESTABLISHED 


Re-establishment of the Vogemann 
Line of freight steamships, which be- 
fore the war operated between New 
Orleans and Germany, was announced 
this week. Three steamships, with month- 
ly sailings, will be put in service between 
New Orleans and Hamburg, effective 
about Nov. 15; later it is proposed to 
operate three or more ships between New 
Orleans and Rotterdam. 

The new company will operate under 
the name of the Continental Line, and in 
so far as its Rotterdam service is con- 
cerned will handle ships of the Bothnia 
Line, the Hamburg and Rotterdam in- 
terests combining under the title of the 
Vogemann-Goudriaan Co., Ltd. 


NOTES 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.60 
@1.70, cream meal $1.70@1.80, grits and 
hominy $1.95@2.05. 

G. H. Arthur, formerly proprietor of 
the Home bakery, St. Genevieve, Mo., 
has purchased a bakery in Pinckneyville, 
Ill., and is now operating the plant. 

Evans Jones, employed at the plant of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., died 
Sunday night from injuries suffered in 
an accident at the mill several days be- 
fore. 

H. A. Allyn, commercial agent for 
the port commission of Norfolk, Va., 
called on St. Louis shippers this week in 
the interest of the port which he repre- 
sents. . 

Henry Hohengarten, of the Manewal 
Bread Co., St. Louis, and W. M. Miller, 
of the Miller-Davidson Flour Co., this 
city, are on a two weeks? fishing trip in 
the Ozarks. 

Paul W. Portchurd, of the Overland 
Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn., is an appli- 
cant for membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange on transfer of cer- 
tificate from A. W. Kahle. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows in St. Louis: white 
patent fiour $6.90@7, medium $6.40@ 
6.50, straight $6@6.20, pure dark $5.10 
@5.30, rye meal $5.30@5.50. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, re- 
turned recently from a tour of Canada. 
They were gone about six weeks. 

W. H. Bartz, president of the W. H. 
Bartz Grain Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
called on members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Thursday. Mr. Bartz 
made the trip to St. Louis by aéroplane. 

According to data compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
relative to the country’s shipping in 
1920, New Orleans was the second port 
in the matter of entries and third in 
clearances. 


The formal opening of the new build- 
ing of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
will take place next Thursday evening. 
An invitation has been sent to members 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
to be present. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 


. grain supervision, 


Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way to Chicago to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

Phillip Rothrock, federal grain super- 
visor at St. Louis, returned recently from 
a three weeks’ trip in the South. He 
stated that the department at New Or- 
leans was excessively busy with export 
and barge shipments. 

A meeting of the Interstate Farm 
Congress, composed of farmers living in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, was held in 
New Orleans this week, at which time 
various problems of concern to agricul- 
tural interests were discussed. 

A meeting will be held in St. Louis 
on Sept. 30, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of the 
preservation of the American merchant 
marine and the establishment and main- 
tenance of new foreign trade routes. 

Reduced rates on grain from northern 
Texas points to New Orleans over the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, placing New 
Orleans on an equal basis with Galves- 
ton as regards the beforementioned ter- 
ritory, became effective last Thursday. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway has 
completed arrangements with the Dixie 
Steamship Line for regular sailings, 
after Oct. 1, from Port Arthur, Texas, 
where connections will be made for Liv- 
erpool, Bremen and other European 
ports. 

The personnel of the agency of the 
War Finance Corporation, which will su- 
pervise the agriculture and live stock 
loans for the St. Louis district, has been 
made public. The agency will organize 
as soon as possible, and establish an of- 
fice in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis office of the federal 
as is true with all 
other offices handling soft winter wheat, 
is having considerable difficulty in grad- 
ing this grain because of its light test 
weight and because of the further fact 
that much of it is sprouted. 

A suit for $48,769 was filed this week 
against the Goddard Grocery Co., one of 
the larger St. Louis wholesale grocery 
houses, by the Sugarland Industries, be- 
cause of the alleged refusal on the part 
of the former concern to carry out a 
contract entered into between the two 
companies. 


The C. Weilpeutz Baking Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., has purchased the ma- 
chinery of the Gold Medal bakery, Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo., and will take charge of 
the plant Oct. 1. This bakery will be 
operated by the Weilpeutz Baking Co. 
until its new plant, which will be built 
at Poplar Bluff at once, is completed. 


Transportation arrangements for mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change who are planning to attend the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Chicago next 
month are being made by the grain com- 
mittee this year, instead of by a special 
committee, as has been the custom in the 
past. 

B. E. Rothgeb, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, was in St. Louis, Tuesday, 
conferring with the grain trade. Mr. 
Rothgeb, who is connected with the work 
of formulating federal standards for 
sorghums, will make a trip to other 
southwestern points before returning to 
Washington. 


The Cairo, Ill., terminal of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior River barge line is com- 
pleted and was placed in operation 
Thursday. This terminal, which will be 
used for the interchange of freight 
through agreement with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, will be used as the upper 
transfer point of the barge line during 
the winter months. 


The campaign of the Near East Re- 
lief in Missouri for 118,000 bus corn 
and 45,000 bus wheat was opened this 
week. The grain given by Missouri farm- 
ers will be milled and shipped oversea as 
corn grit, corn meal and flour, ready for 
immediate consumption. Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture, is the active chairman of the grain 
campaign. 

J. W. Barrett, attorney general for 
Missouri, stated this week that, as a re- 
sult of his inspection of an audit of the 
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state grain inspectors’ accounts during 
the last four years of the term of James 
T. Bradshaw, who was recently removed 
by Governor Hyde, he would institute 
suit for an accounting of a number of 
items it is claimed Bradshaw should be 
forced to refund. 

A new decision in the reopened Natchez 
rate case by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, just received by the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, announces 
reductions on grain and grain products 
for distances in excess of 190 miles, ap- 
plying between points in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River and between 
Mississippi River crossings and points in 
the state. The decreases on grain are 
1144@2¥,c per 100 lbs, and on flour 4@6c 
per 100 lbs. The new rates are made 
effective Nov. 28. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade it was decided to send a large 
delegation to the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
to be held in Chicago next month, for 
the purpose of inviting the association 
to hold its next convention in New Or- 
leans. G. M. Milam, chairman of the 
grain committee, will head the deleg:- 
tion, which will include R. F. Clere and 
Charles F. Sanford, representatives of 
the New Orleans Dock Board. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteayns, La., Sept. 17.—Flour is 
still unsettled. Mills are holding firm, 
and are not anxious to lower their prices 
at present. Spot flour quotations to the 
trade by jobbers: 95 per cent Kansis 
and Oklahoma, $7.25, high patent $7.50¢ 
7.75; spring wheat, old, $8.50@8.75; sort 
wheat, 95 per cent $7.50@7.75, short pat- 
ents $8@8.25. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $7.30@7.55, short pat 
ents $8.10@8.35, fancy clears $6.10( 
6.40; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $7.30@7.55, short patents 
$7.60@8.05; fancy clears $6.15@6.45. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: cream meal, $1.95; grits, fine and 
coarse, $1.90; corn meal, $1.75@1.85; 
corn flour, $2.15. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by dea! 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c, 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Grain inspected since Sept. 1: wheat. 
1,745 cars; corn, export 64, loca) 59; 
oats, export 8, local 58; rye, export, 54: 
barley, export, 87. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 209,000 bus. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,193,000 
bus; corn, 170,000; oats, 17,000; barley, 
103,000 


Georce L, Ferry. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


o—— Wheat——, -—————_Rye—_. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921*... 56,744 754 13 4,544 64 14 
1920.... 67,412 787 14 5,043 69 14 
1919.... 72,308 934 13 7,103 89 13 
1918.. 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 63 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,4691,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914 53,641 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913. 60,184 763 16 2,657 41 16 
1912. 45,814 730 16 2,117 386 17 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,186 36 16 
1909. 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 666 14 1,948 32 16 
1907. 45,211 634 14 1,926 382 16 
1906. 47,306 736 15 2,002 383 17 


1887.... 


1876- “85+. 
1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 

*Sept. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period, 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The finan- 
cial situation is becoming exceedingly in- 
teresting, and slowly but surely the 
American people are evincing their con- 
fidence in the future by giving out large 
orders for bonds and seasoned stocks. 
This development has been the striking 
feature of the last few weeks, ‘for all 
the bond houses are doing an increasing 
volume of business with investors who 
for weeks had kept out of the market 
and could not be prevailed upon to pur- 
chase anything but short term securities. 
Their attitude has now changed and 
there has been much quiet buying of the 
sort of securities that hard-headed peo- 
ple are willing to retain for income pro- 
ducing purposes. 

AGAINST TAX EXEMPT ISSUES 


The financial community is showing a 
good deal of resentment at the increase 
in tax exempt securities. The point has 
been made that the United States was 
not built up with the use of tax exempt 
issues and that little progress need be 
expected in repairing the war damage, 
or making other investments of a pro- 
ductive character if the output of tax 
exempt issues is to enlarge on the scale 
of the last few months. 

It is urged in some quarters that these 
abuses cannot be controlled so long as 
very burdensome taxation continues. An 
extremely high tax rate offers unusual 
incentive for well-to-do people to shift 
their resources to tax exempt securities, 
and this they have been doing ever since 
the World War began. With the revi- 
sion of the tax system it is felt by many 
that efforts should be made to bring 
about the return to productive enter- 
prises of the vast amount of capital 
that was shifted to the tax exempt se- 
curities as soon as huge war taxes be- 
came the dominating influence in the 
investment situation. 


EASIER MONEY 


On the day that the government was 
making its huge quarterly collections of 
income and other taxes, there was a de- 
cline in the call loan rate to 4% per 
cent. This offered a striking contrast 
with conditions existing a year ago, and 
showed clearly that money market condi- 
tions were becoming easier. The feeling 
seems to be that interest rates may de- 
cline considerably within the next few 
weeks, although some experts take the 
view that no sensational decline in money 
rates need be looked for before the close 
of the year. 

On the other hand there are very 
definite indications that strong pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve officials to further reduce 
rediscount rates at New York. It is not 
believed that this movement will succeed, 
for some of the strongest bankers in the 
clearing house feel that this is not a 
time for making it easier for the public 
to borrow for speculative or nonproduc- 
tive purposes, 

It has been urged that such a tendency 
would result in causing great disturb- 
ance in the end, with a possible resump- 
tion of inflationary tactics in the stock 
market and elsewhere. Notwithstanding 
the fractional decline in short loans and 
demand obligations, it is still a fact that 
borrowers seeking heavy loans find it 
very difficult to finance their require- 
ments at low interest rates. When it 
comes to obtaining a considerable sum 
the average borrower finds that he is up 
against the competition of the high grade 
7Y% and 8 per cent loans. 

The American investor is having 
abundant opportunity to lend his money 
at extremely high rates, although some 
of the offerings by concerns of excep- 
tionally high credit are being marketed 
on a 61 per cent investment basis. The 
Grand Trunk bond issue, which was guar- 


anteed by the Canadian government, was 
offered on that basis. 


MORE LOANS COMING 


Increased demand from investors for 
good securities has made it easier for the 
issuing bankers to bring out large loans, 
and it is probable that several important 
bond issues will be offered before long. 
There is still a good demand in the Unit- 
ed States for high grade foreign govern- 
ment issues, and the indications are that 
this demand will be satisfied before long. 
The strength shown by many of the for- 
eign government loans has been a most 
fortunate feature of the investment situ- 
ation, making it much easier for other 
foreign governments to sell loans to good 
advantage in this country. 

There are many other corporation bor- 
rowers that would like to obtain consid- 
erable sums if they were able to appeal 
to the market successfully at this time. 
The indications are, however, that many 
of these loans will have to be deferred 
for a time at least, until it is possible for 
the issuing bankers to make sure of a 
quick market for the proposed issues. 


NEXT QUARTER 


Exceptional interest is being manifest- 
ed in financial developments during the 
closing quarter of 1921. Some observ- 


- ers believe that there may be a reappear- 


ance of stock market depression result- 
ing from the forced sales of many se- 
curities by taxpayers who have to pro- 
vide for the heavy engagements of Dec. 
15, as well as those maturing at the close 
of that month. There is apparent basis, 
however, for the assumption that the 
stock market will not reflect the ex- 
traordinary unsettlement that was such 
a factor in the markets of last December. 
On the other hand, it is believed that 
there may be more or less strength mani- 
fested by the purchases of good securi- 
ties at prices which will show an enor- 
mous decline from the panicky markets 
in the closing days of 1920. One thing 
certain is that there will not be the in- 
tense money market strain experienced 
last year. The Federal Reserve System 
is much stronger than it was 12 months 
ago, and with the enormous inflow of 
foreign gold it will be easier for the 
banks to provide the credits needed to 
tide borrowers over the readjustment 
period. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN TRADE 


The financial community was cheered 
by the unexpectedly strong showing of 
the country’s foreign trade in August. 
There was not only a $54,000,000 gain 
for the month in exports, but an increase 
of $17,000,000 in imports, with a net ex- 
port balance for the month of $181,000,- 
000. Bankers are constantly being sur- 
prised at the ability of foreign buyers to 
purchase dollar credits at the high pre- 
miums prevailing abroad. It is apparent 
that these purchases are possible only 
because the buyers are not able to ob- 
tain their supplies as satisfactorily else- 
where. 

Notwithstanding our failure to pro- 
vide large credits for the benefit of our 
foreign customers, the fact is that the 
foreign trade situation seems to be de- 
veloping naturally, although the total 
volume of business done is much below 
that which might be done with normal 
exchange conditions. 


A BANKER’S VIEW 


A high financial expert, who has a 
reputation as a successful banker of 
great shrewdness, sized up the financial 
situation in these words: “We are a good 
deal better off than we were last spring. 
We have deflated enough to strengthen 
many of the weak points which then ex- 
isted. It seems to me that we will pull 
through all right if we keep our heads 


and do not permit a resumption of in- 
flationary tactics. 

“The credit position is easier and there 
is much less tension, but the outstanding 
fact is that we cannot ignore the great 
hazards encountered in doing business 
with Europe. We ought not to make 
heroic efforts to push our foreign trade 
at a time when the countries from whom 
we are seeking business should keep their 
gold at home and become as selfsustain- 
ing as possible. Much of our foreign 
trade business has been handled most 
disastrously, and there is no doubt that 
heavy losses will result in various quar- 
ters. 

“On the other hand, it is evident that 
the situation is in many respects strong- 
er than it was at this time in 1920, and 
I believe that, with good management, 
we shall come out all right in the end. 
The situation does not call for increased 
speculation in any quarter; on the con- 
trary, we ought to plan most conserva- 
tively and resist all efforts to overexten- 
sion and the sort of extravagant business 
methods which have been such a potent 
cause for the high cost of living.” 





CANADIAN CROP MOVEMENT 


Early Harvest Increased August Receipts— 
Grades of Wheat High—Monthly 
and Yearly Comparisons 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17.—The statis- 
tical office of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada has issued its 
regular monthly statement of grain 
movement from western Canada. The 
fact that this completes the record for 
a crop year makes the statement of spe- 
cial importance. The salient features 
are as follows: 

Owing to the unusually heavy early 
movement of the new crops the inspec- 
tions during the month were very large, 
amounting to no less than 7,752 cars of 
all grains. Of these, 3,937 contained 
grain from the 1921 harvest and, as is 
usual with the early arrivals, all were of 
high grade. Of the wheat 91.3 per cent 
graded 3 northern or better, compared 
with 83.7 per cent a month ago and 81.7 
a year ago. Oats and barley inspections 
were higher than a year ago. The crop 
year 1920-21 closed on Aug. 31 with a 
total of 204,923 cars of all grain inspect- 
ed, the third highest in the history of the 





-western division, being exceeded only in 


1915-16 and 1916-17, when the total in- 
spections reached 354,039 and 231,082 
cars, respectively. 

Prices for all grains fluctuated widely 
during the month but, in view of report- 
ed abundant crops in a good many of 
the principal producing countries assur- 
ing supplies ample for the coming year, 
the month closed with lower quotations 
all around. There is such a small mar- 
gin of breadstuffs supplies in the world, 
compared with requirements, that any 
reduction in estimated production which 
may be reported will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in market quotations. 

Harvesting has proceeded rapidly in 
the prairie provinces under almost ideal 
conditions.. Yields vary widely in dif- 
ferent districts, but from comparison 
with published estimates it is felt that 
anything under 270,000,000 bus wheat is 
a conservative estimate for the prairie 
provinces. 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during 
August, 1921, compared with 1920: 


———1921—_,_ -——_1920 —_, 
Cars Bus Cars Bus 


Wheat .... 4,525 5,656,250 2,617 3,205,825 
Oats ..ceee 2,073 4,146,000 461 898,950 
Barley .... 665 931,000 241 325,350 
Flaxseed .. 177 190,275 134 134,000 
|, rrrere 291 363,750 79 90,850 


Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during the 
crop year 1920-21, compared with 1919- 
20: ; 


Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat 149,748 187,185,000 100,048 122,558,800 
Oats.. 36,396 72,792,000 33,673 65,662,350 
Barley 10,646 14,904,400 10,164 13,721,400 
Flaxs’d 5,208 5,598,600 2,823 2,823,000 
Rye... 2,601 3,251,250 1,873 2,153,950 


New crop inspected during August, 
1921: Wheat, 3,459 cars, grading 2 No. 1 
hard, 1,080 No. 1 northern, 1,693 No. 2 
northern, 436 No. 3 northern; total con- 


’ tract, 3,211 cars, or 92.8 per cent; others, 


248 cars. Oats, 44 cars. Barley, 247 
cars, grading 171 No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern, 43 No. 4 Canadian western. Rye, 


1339 


187 cars, grading 23 No. 1 Canadian 
western, 149 No. 2 Canadian western. 

Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the crop 
year ending Aug. 31, in bushels: 





1921 920 
Wheat - 141,816,632 92,665,646 
Fare 50,302,399 25,156,870 
Barley 12,325,811 8,193,670 
Flaxseed 4,911,230 1,659,059 
POO cas act cuacctes 2,831,781 1,172,765 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
crop year ending Aug. 31, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Weees ccccvccsenes 141,019,252 92,889,103 
GOES ccccccccecsocs 45,299,610 24,765,306 
rer 11,685,900 8,236,358 
iy. reer 3,749,692 1,289,035 
RPO scvcesccceccess 2,502,097 1,307,894 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
during August, 1921, in bushels: 


Buffalo and 
Canadian other 
ports U. 8S. ports Total 
Wheat - 5,324,503 144,405 5,468,908 
Oats cocoes YU. Sree 5,667,691 
Barley 808,081 54,862 862,943 
Flaxseed 81,879e, 386,639 468,518 


Average prices for month of August, 
1921, in cents per bushel: 


Decem- 


Spot October November ber 
Wheat ... 180% 144% 140% 137% 
COGS  wcccs 48% 47% 45% 45% 
Barley ... 77% a) ee 71% 
Flaxseed... 200% 202% 204 200% 
RPO covece 114% tt) errs 111% 





WHEATS IMMUNE FROM TAKE-ALL 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 17.—Efforts 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
combat the so-called take-all disease of 
wheat in Illinois and Indiana have re- 
sulted in finding 39 varieties that are 
either immune or highly resistant to the 
disease. They are Beloglina, Crimean, 
Currell, Dietz, Longberry, Early May, 
Fulcaster, Fultz, Gipsy, Gladden, Gold 
Coin, Grandprize, Harvest King, Hun- 
garian, Jones Fife, Kanred, Kharkof, 
Leap, Malakof, Mammoth Red, Michi- 
gan Amber, Mediterranean, Minnesota 
Reliable, Nigger, Pesterboden, Poole, 
Portage, Pride of Indiana, Red Cross 
(red chaff), Red Rock, Red Wave, Re- 
liable, Rudy, Stoner (Marvelous), Trum- 
bull, Turkey and Wheedling. 


JOHN Marrinan. 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 10, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 254,000 44,000 15,000 ..... 
Philadelphia 597,000 300,000 29,000 ..... 
Baltimore... 72,000 87,000 eee 
Oe. TROWO. s sasvice 6404 8% Fre 
N. Orleans.. 257,000 99,000 41,000 ..... 
GRIVGStOR ..B,4B0, 008 scscee cease  seoes 
Montreal ..2,493,000 1,386,000 35,000 219,000 





Tots., wk.7,144,000 1,916,000 232,000 219,000 
Prev. wk..12,091,000 1,601,000 477,000 355,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ..2,048,000 312,000 104,000 
Continent ....ccsee 4,738,000 1,505,000 111,000 
© OGRE GC. AMMO. ncccse rpusec 5,000 


Other countries ... 358,000 99,000 11,000 





Weta caccvcssss 7,144,000 1,916,000 232,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to Sept. 10, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1921 1920 
Wes, DOD csicecscs 79,532,000 79,840,000 
PIOUr, BOIS ....-cccse 3,264,000 3,829,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 94,222,000 93,070,000 
COR, DEE cecvvscscce 22,728,000 772,000 
Gate, BES secescoccse 8,870,000 3,213,000 





Northwestern Flour Out put—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan, 1, 1921, to Sept. 10, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 9,590 9,938 618 568 
eee 339 226 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 477 546 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 6,519 5,273 24 13 
Totals ...... 16,925 15,983 642 581 
Esthonia—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar 
years, in bushels: 


Wheat Rye Barley 
TORO. .cccvccece 612,930 6,435,488 6,968,308 
WSLS. coccecvece 441,972 4,903,402 4,500,030 
OES. wa ccvcvese 548,584 6,074,299 5,662,636 
ACRES 
Wheat Rye Barley 
1990. vs ccivoades 37,351 377,004 297,453 
BOEBs ccevccccess 32,615 325,856 263,153 
OES. ceccccccece 36,468 362,666 297,634 
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Another week of seesaw prices in the 
wheat market has increased, if anything, 
the dullness previously prevailing among 
flour buyers. Additional reasons for this 
dullness are that buyers are rather heavi- 
ly stocked, and, in view of the continued 
warm weather, bakers are not finding the 
call for bread that ordinarily exists at 
this period of the year. Stocks of flour 
are not being moved as rapidly as job- 
bers cmetel, and, in order to get out 
from under, some dealers have proposed 
a resale basis of 25c under mill limits. 
This naturally creates additional dull- 
ness in direct business between the mill 
and flour jobber. 

The present situation is probably as 
peomter as any with which flour sellers 

ave had to contend in the last year. 
When the market advanced, buyers could 
not be made to believe in the advance, 
and when it declined they felt that it 
was going considerably lower. In neither 
instance could they be induced to buy, 
with the result that the volume of trade 
has decreased materially from what it 
was three to four weeks ago. With the 
near approach of the Jewish holidays, 
business is not expected to improve in 
the immediate future. However, those 
optimistically inclined feel that within a 
short time some of the flour stocks now 
on hand will be disposed of and new 
buying will result. 

The only large business reported dur- 
ing the week just closed was a sale of 
40,000 bbls reported to have been made 
" one of the southwestern mills to a 

ew York buyer. Very careful checking 
of the situation failed to reveal either 
the name of the mill or the name of the 
buyer, and not much confidence has been 
placed in this report. 

The export situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged. There are some small 
parcels of flour being sold, but no large 
business has been reported. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $9.50@10; standard patent, $8@8.50; 
first clear, $6.75@7.25; Kansas straight, 
$7.25@7.75; clear, $6.15@7.25; rye, $6.50 
@17.25; soft winter straight, $5.85@6.15, 
—all in jute. 


EXPORT STANDARD GRADES 


For a long time the question of estab- 
lishing standards of export flour — 
has been discussed in a casual way 
throughout the trade, because of the 
number of instances wherein first clear 
flours were sold to export houses and 
deliveries were not of a character which 
might ordinarily be considered fully up 
to grade. .It was thought by some that 
if an arrangement could be reached 
whereby standards for first and second 
clears for export could be established, a 
great deal of trouble would be elimi- 
nated. In order to bring the matter to 
a head a meeting of the flour trade was 
called in the Produce Exchange, Tues- 
day of this week, when the matter was 
thoroughly threshed out. 

The extreme difficulty of arriving at 
the desired basis was made clear at the 
outset, because of the variance of milling 
methods making it quite impossible to 
arrange one that would be equitable to 
all concerned. After considerable dis- 
cussion the question was put to vote to 
find out whether further action toward 
such standards should be taken, and the 
vote was overwhelmingly against estab- 
lishing them. 

RATE HEARING 


A large number of millers and others 
interested in the question of a readjust- 
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ment of freight rates at and east of Chi- 
cago met at 143 Liberty Street this week 
to confer with railroad representatives 
with regard to the matter. Among those 
in attendance were George P. Urban, 
George P. Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; 
W. a Brewer, Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y; George Olmsted, Niag- 
ara alls Milling Co., Buffalo; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport; Joseph Hannes, Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
William H. Duffett, J. A. Hinds & Co., 
Rochester. 


HORSES NOT EXTINCT 


Dealers in and distributors of feed 
may take some comfort in statistics re- 
garding the possible disappearance of 
the horse, recently issued by a trade 
publication. Many have thought that as 
the feed business was so dull there were 
no more horses left in the world, but the 
figures show that on Jan. 1, 1920, there 
were 27,676,939 horses and mules in use, 
an increase of nearly 1,000,000 in the 
past 10 years. From this it would seem 
that there is still something for those 
engaged in the feed business to be 
thankful for. 

NOTES 


George H. Crawford, from the Port- 
land (Oregon) office of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., Inc., called at this office this week. 


E. B. Clark, manager of the Hagers- 
town (Md.) plant of the Caskey Baking 
Co., and formerly chief chemist of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in 
New York this week. 

Clyde Paisley, formerly connected with 
the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has taken a position with the New York 
office of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
which is now under the management of 
A. J. Gardner. 

George Dudman, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has recently entered the flour brokerage 
business in New York and established 
an office at 29 Broadway. His many 
friends wish him success in his new ven- 
ture, 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
of Toronto, has recently opened an office 
in New York at 44 Whitehall Street, in 
charge of H. P. Piper. Mr. Piper, who 
has had wide experience in the flour 
business both in the domestic and export 
field, has been connected with Holt & 
Co. for several years. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—Kansas pat- 
ents were in demand during the week, 
although the lower market at the close 
shut off inquiry to a considerable ex- 
tent. A few good sized lots were sold, 
with reports of some 10,000 bbls Kan- 
sas patents in bulk at $7.75 for short 
patent. Standard patents were sold in 
the range of $7.50@7.60, in sacks, in- 
cluding several 500-bbl lots. The tone 
of the market at the close is considerably 
weaker, but the prospect of doing busi- 
ness next week is improved. 

Canadian spring short patents are of- 
fered at attractive prices, compared with 
the domestic product, despite the duty on 
the product when entering this country. 
One miller’s representative was offering 
short patents this week at $9 bbl, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, for prompt or October 
shipment, duty paid. For November or 
later shipment, $9.65@9.70 was quoted, 
and a few sales were made on the $9 
basis. 

The general local situation, aside from 
the sales indicated above, has been quiet 
during this week. Buyers are still dis- 
posed to await further developments be- 
fore stocking up for future delivery. 
Apparently the trade here has made up 
its mind to disregard all strong factors 





in the present situation, including the 
possibility of embargoes, railroad strikes, 
weather conditions, or any other factor. 

Flour salesmen say that this indiffer- 
ence of buyers is the most discouraging 
feature of the situation. Each advance 
in the wheat market has ‘been followed 
by an advance in flour prices, and has 
been considered by many in the trade 
as the beginning of an upward swing. 
But just as the trade got ready to pur- 
chase, prices slumped and it was all off 
again. At no time, however, has the 
full support of bakers or jobbers been 
given, they only taking hold in a mod- 
erate way. 

Soft winter wheat flours have ruled 
slow all the week, and little business is 
reported. Patents show no material 
change, but straights and clears are 20 
@25c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Spring patents are considerably lower 
today, with the aaa of a further 
decline next Monday. The best Minne- 
apolis patents were today reduced 25c 
bbl, being quoted at $9.20@9.25 in cot- 
ton. Standard spring patents are of- 
fered in the range of $7.75@8.75, accord- 
ing to reputation. 

Corn meal is selling slowly, with prices 
unchanged from last week. Tone weak- 
er at the close, with intimations of a de- 
cline in prices the first of the week. 
Oatmeal shows a better inquiry, with 
market held steady. 

* « 

O. J. Dudek, York (Neb.) Milling Co., 
was in Boston the past week in the in- 
terest of his mill. Other visitors were 
S. H. Warner, Chicago, Ellsworth Meech, 
Middletown, Conn., and George H. 
Drake, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


PrirrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 17.—The flour 
market is vacillating. Early in the week 
there was considerable activity and a 
fair amount of flour was handled, but 
later, business sagged. The general tone 
of the market, however, was healthy, and 
some of the flour dealers were encour- 
aged to look for a brisk fall season. 

Trade in the baking industry is show- 
ing a slight improvement, and a number 
of the larger bakeries are using printers’ 
ink to attract business. Sales of bread 
were larger than during the week pre- 
vious, and the general expectation is 
that as the industrial situation clarifies 
there will be an increasingly brisk mar- 
ket. The price of bread is being main- 
tained well, despite cutting by some of 
the smaller bakers. Through the efforts 
of the progressive bakers of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity price cutting has been pretty 
well eliminated. 

Prices prevailing: spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.75@9.25, hard winter $7.10@8, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. The demand 
for rye flour was fair and sales corre- 
sponded. 

The millfeed market is showing some 
activity, and demand and offerings are 
reported good. Some of the quotations 
follow: red dog, $38.50@39 ton; hard 
winter bran, $20; soft winter bran, $21; 
standard middlings, $22.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $28. 

OFF FOR CHICAGO 


The Western Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry, as usual, has 
more than a Pullman car full of bakers, 
flour and supply men who will leave here 
Sunday night, Sept. 18, for the American 
Association of the Baking Industry con- 
vention at Chicago. Arrangements for 
the trip were in the hands of President 
Horace W. Crider and Secretary C. C. 
Latus. The entire Pittsburgh delegation 
will be quartered at the Hotel Sherman. 
Those who will make the trip are: 

Pittsburgh—August Bold and I. E. 
Allen, Bold Baking Co; E. R. Braun, 
Braun Bros. & Co; S. S. Watters, Lib- 
erty Baking Co; Michael J. Baker, 7 
Baker Brothers; C. Stoecklein, Stoeck- 
lein Bros; N. R. Moss, Moss Baking Co; 
Jesse C. Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co; 
Harry C. May, C. A. Bolen, Fleischmann 
Yeast Co; R. R. Sanborn, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co; J. C. Senn, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; R. G. Brisbine, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation; J. J. Fitz 
ald, Barber eeny | Co; O. J. Vogl, 
American Potato Flour Corporation; H. 
W. Powers, Washburn-Crosby Co; T. A. 
Perry, Bear-Stewart Co; Roscoe Martin, 
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manufacturers’ representative; J. - wi 
ford, New Prague Flouring Mill; 
Latus. 

Homestead—Horace W. Crider. 

Hazleton—B. A. Gould, Hazleton Bak- 
ing Co. 

Martins Ferry, Oliio—H. R. Magee. 

Clarksburg, W. Va—W. E. Wilson 
and A. E. Stelisburg. 

Fred C. Haller and Charles A. Haller, 
of the Haller Baking Co., left Friday 
night for Chicago. Mrs. 'M. J. Baker 
and son, Michael, also are to leave 
with the Pittsburgh bakers’ special, Sun- 
day night. 

DEGREE FOR MR. CRIDER 


Horace W. Crider, head of the Hore- 
stead Baking Co., and president of ihe 
Western Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, was agreeably sir- 
prised at the September meeting of the 
association on the evening of Sept. 0. 
Under the head of “the good of the « r- 
der,” A. P. Cole, vice opasidlent of thie 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., arose and an- 
nounced that by virtue of a special d s- 
pensation he had been empowered to |.-- 
stow upon Mr. Crider the “Ancient aid 
Royal Chinese Degree and Presentation 
of the Order of the Quack Quack.” 

Mr. Cole, addressing himself to tie 
candidate for investiture, briefly r.- 
counted the history of the degree and i's 
vast influence in the Confucian era. I'e 
set forth that in ancient times the d»- 
gree was bestowed only after a long 
period of preparation, with awe-inspi:- 
ing ceremonials. He then command: 
Mr. Crider to arise, while Roscoe ‘ 
Martin, as sword bearer, and H. \\. 
Elste and F. J. Connolly, as custodians, 
carried into the room a green cage |» 
which was a handsome live white Peki, 
duck, raised on the farm of Jesse (. 
Stewart especially for this ceremonial. 

Mr. Crider was for the moment “take 
off his feet” by the unexpected even 
but managed to recover his composu: 
and made a brief response. 


NOTES 


The Haller Baking Co. employees he! 
their annual corn roast at Linden Grove. 
near Pittsburgh, on Sept. 14. 


The annual corn roast and outing o 
the Retail Master Bakers’ Association o 
Pittsburgh was held at Schuetzen Par! 
on Sept. 14. There was a large turnou! 
of bakers, flour and supply men. 

J. C. Senn has been appointed wester: 
New York and western Pennsylvanii 
representative of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas. He main 
tains offices at 417 Whitney Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg (Pittsburgh), Pa. 

Application will be made to the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania on Sept. 26 for 
a charter for the Peter Girardi Co., Inc., 
by Peter Girardi, Francis Centorbi and 
Alfred E. Segreto. The company pro- 
poses to deal in food products, flour, etc., 
wholesale and retail. 

C: C. Larus. 





BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The demand 
for flour dropped off considerably this 
week, and there was less disposition to 
buy on the break in wheat today than at 
any time during the past 10 days. A 
few bids were struck on the way down. 
and this appeared to be the bulk of the 
business. Buyers who are believed to be 
actually in need of supplies seem to 
have joined forces with others who are 
fairly well stocked up with flour, in the 
belief that wheat will sell lower and 
there is nothing now in the situation to 
prevent the best spring patent from go- 
ing down to $7.50, and ‘possibly $7, be- 
fore the month closes. Some of the mills 
are helping this idea along by cutting 
prices beyond all reason. With the pre- 
miums off on American spring wheat and 
Canada offerings at lower prices, condi- 
tions favor a slump and it looks as if 
the mills are inclined to take a chance 
if buyers were willing to make bids. 

The export demand seems to have 
dropped out almost entirely for patents, 
and the few bids for first and second 
clears were too low to consider. 

The general feeling, however, is that 
there will be a fair domestic business for 
some weeks, and that as soon as prices 
settle down the trade will get sufficient 
confidence to stock up for the winter. 

The decline in peices for the week was 
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20¢c on patents, a little less for bak- 
“e and 15@25c on first and second 
clears. Rye flour was very weak, but 
held at last week’s prices. 

The local retail trade could buy at 
any old price, but refused to take more 
than a few sacks at a time, as they 
claim the demand from the family trade 
is almost nothing. The mills quoted the 
best patent in 98’s, cotton, at $9.50. 

The mills here ran full time, and came 
close to capacity production, but the ma- 
jority say there will be a falling off next 
week, as the rush is over. 

Kansas mill agents here sold less flour 
than last week, and seem to have reached 
the end of their rope for the time be- 
ing. They have no complaint, as busi- 
ness has been rushing with them for 
several months. Short patent was quot- 
ed at $7.60@8, and standard patent at 
$6.90@7.40, Buffalo rate points. 

The millfeed market is very unsettled, 
due to a falling off in demand and in- 
creased production, besides which the 
prospects of lower rail rates are having 
a weakening effect on prices. The East 
is not buying, and jobbers here who are 
loaded up say country demand is slow 
and unsatisfactory. Frosts are expected, 
and may have a stimulating effect, but 
there are no really favorable features in 
the outlook. . 

The mills here are sold ahead, mostly 
for only a short time, in fact there is no 
difficulty in getting prompt shipment of 
bran or standard middling now at pres- 
ent quotations. The heavier feeds are 
also in fair supply. Canada also seems 
to be getting filled up. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues in 
fairly good demand at the easier prices. 
Hominy feed lower, but no increase in 
offerings, and demand fair. Gluten feed 
prices are being cut, as the demand is 
limited and offerings are increasing. 
Cottonseed meal is freely offered for 
October, November and December ship- 


ment, but spot is very scarce and com- - 


mands a big premium, possibly more than 
quoted. Oil meal dull, with resellers and 
mills looking for business. Milo No. 3 is 
offered at $1.70. 

Buckwheat was offered as low as $2.25, 
and this was considered the opening 
price for a few days without any sales 
being reported, but since then $2.60 is 
said to have been paid, delivered by Oct. 
15. While the price seems high, shippers 
claim there is every prospect of wet 
weather before the crop is harvested, 
and will take no chances. Buyers be- 
lieve prices are too high. While old is 
quoted 25c lower than last week, there 
are no offerings of consequence at that 
price. 

Rolled oats active and firm. Re- 
tae oat hulls dull and in liberal sup- 
ply. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
98 


This. DOE. asc csaveecon<as 164,675 

LOM WEEE Neds cccanccnsss 141,100 85 

BORP Ge. winecctach ens sce 124,650 75 

TWO FORTE GOO <cccvecsderve 143,525 86 

Three years ago ......... 149,500 90 
NOTES 


Fire destroyed the King bakery, Oris- 
kany Falls, this week, with $10,000 loss. 

One of the big barges carrying 15,000 
bus corn went own in the canal in the 
Tonawanda division this week. 

The National Biscuit Co. has reduced 
prices on all fancy biscuits and sugar 
cakes to pre-war figures throughout its 
plants. 

The barge canal took 22,500 tons grain 
from Buffalo to New York this week. 
Last year the only shipments were 5,100 
bbls flour. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal by lake are increas- 
ing, over 413,000 bus being reported this 
week, compared with 215,000 last week. 

The Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, 
manufacturers of food products at At- 
tica, N. Y., has received an order from 
Germany for $5,000,000 worth of pow- 
dered milk products. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
1,950,000 bus, compared with 805,000 a 
es ago. There are nearly 6,000,000 
us oats held here, while last year less 
than a million were reported. 
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James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, who 
has returned from a trip to upper lake 
ports, says the consensus of opinion is 
that there will be a brisk fall trade. 

Receipts of grain for the week at this 
port were 6,560,719 bus, of which 3,320,- 
000 were wheat, nearly 1,000,000 bus 
coming from Canadian ports. Last year 
the receipts of grain were 2,000,000 bus. 

The Barge Canal Freighting Corpora- 


tion, with offices in the Chamber of Com-., 


merce Building here, decided to suspend 
operations as soon as possible, as pre- 
vailing rates have reached a figure where 
it is impossible to continue except at a 
financial loss. It had been using char- 
tered equipment, 

The St. Albans (Vt.) Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a feed mill in the plant recently 
acquired by it at Brattleboro, Vt. It 
will consist of a scratch feed plant, a 
dairy feed plant and a stock feed plant, 
each of 400 tons capacity, based on 10 
hours’ run. The plant has storage for 
60,000 bus grain, and a warehouse for 
approximately 300 cars. The plant was 
formerly owned by the Crosby Co. Plans 
for the entire equipment were prepared 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
which is in charge of the work. Auto- 
matic packers will be used throughout 
and automatic loading and unloading 
systems installed. 

E. Bancasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperputa, Pa., Sept. 17.—Fre- 
quent fluctuations in wheat during the 
past week influenced a feeling of uncer- 
tainty among flour buyers, who operated 
cautiously and only as impelled by actual 
necessity. As they are pretty well sup- 
plied by recent purchases, the volume 
of business transacted during the week 
was small. Mill limits, however, were 
generally steadily held. 

Export demand was chiefly for low 
grade flour, but buyers and sellers were 
apart on prices, so that not much was 
accomplished. 

NOTES 


S. T. Zook, grain, flour and feed mer- 
chant, has returned from Ocean City, 
N. J., where he spent the summer with 
his family. 

A section of the grain, flour and feed 
warehouse of W. B. Etris & Co., at 
Absecon, N. J., burned on Wednesday, 
causing a loss of $10,000. 

The personnel of the local offices of 
the North Atlantic & Western Steamship 
Co., ‘with offices at 136 South Fourth 
Street, has been changed as follows: I. 
E. Norbom, vice president and manager; 
W. P. Rudrow, general freight agent; 
W. L. Diehl, assistant general freight 
agent; I. T. Leland, assistant treasurer. 
The company operates the Newsco Lines. 

A complaint against “unjust discrim- 
ination” in the matter of grain rates is 
being prepared by the Commercial Ex- 
change for presentation to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The com- 
plaint probably will not be filed until a 
decision is given by the Commission in a 
case somewhat similar. It is pointed 
out that the grain rates favor Gulf ports 
as well as Canadian ports, and that 
much grain which should. proceed to 
Philadelphia as its logical port goes to 
New Orleans or Montreal. 

SamveEt S. DaNIeELs. 


BALTIMORE 


Baurtimore, Mp., Sept. 17.—Flour was 
weak and slow for the most part, though 
here and there something was done, 
especially in near-by soft winter straights 
for export as the market eased off. 
Springs were comparatively firm, but 
were generally regarded as a bluff based 
on manipulation, which is expected to 
peter out by the end of the month. Hard 
winters were relatively cheap, discount- 
ing springs more than ever and monopo- 
lizing the limited demand current for 
hard wheat stock. 

Near-by mills claim to be well sold 
up, chiefly to New York buyers at 25c 
over local rates, yet there is a scramble 
to sell whenever the market turns weak. 
Exporters are ready to buy when the 
mills are willing to meet the declines, 
but draw the line at paying top prices 
after wheat has dropped 5@10c bu. One 
of the local exporters bought to good 


advantage this week, at Norfolk or New- 
port News, Va., 1,000 tons, or about 
11,000 bbls, of near-by soft winter 
straights in new 140-lb jutes. Several 
smaller lots were worked from here, and 
these were bought at prices ranging 
from $6, bulk, down to $5.70, if not 
$5.65, in new 140-lb jutes, with buyers’ 
ideas at the close $5.60@5.85 in cotton 
or jute, as to quality. 

* Springs were steady but ignored, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.75@9; 
standard patents, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Of- 
ferings were good, but held far beyond 
the reach of local buyers. If there was 
any trading, it was done under cover. 

Hard winters. were weak and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.50 
@7.75; straights, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood; 10@l1éc less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A few 
scattering sales were made at quotations, 
but buyers, being well stocked, would 
not consider adding anything to their 
holdings, notwithstanding some very at- 
tractive offerings were on the market 
pressing for recognition. Among the 
bargains obtainable were fine short pat- 
ent at $7.45 and fancy standard grade at 
$7, cotton. 

Soft winters were easier and inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.60 
@6.85; near-by straights, $5.60@5.85,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 
10@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Patent was in good supply, with 
near-by stock cheaper than western, and 
buyers well fixed at a lower level. Near- 
by straights would have sold more free- 
ly had the mills followed the decline in 
wheat more closely but, as it was, a good 
business was done at $5.65@5.90, cotton 
or new jutes, for September and early 
October shipment. Lots of near-by flour 
made from fly-cut or weevilly wheat is 
still coming to market, but the inspection 
department of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce insists that such stock is 
deficient in color, strength and, in many 
instances, condition, and refuses to pass 
it for what it pretends to be. 

City mills ran stronger, and owing to 
good sales for export may decide to run 
Sundays, though domestic trade as yet is 
still comparatively quiet. They made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 58,706 
bbls; destined for export, 32,169. 

NOTES 

John T, Fahey, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, has leased a hand- 
some residence in Guilford. 

Gustav Hensel has bought four ad- 
joining properties on North Gay Street, 
and will convert them into a bakery. 

Exports from here this week included 
26,288 bbls flour and 762,872 bus grain— 
215,558 wheat, 406,600 corn, 20 oats, 114,- 
027 rye and 26,667 barley. 

Duane R. Rice, vice president City 
Baking Co., accompanied by his wife 
and son, is back from a two weeks’ out- 
ing at Bungalow Point, Md. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, is spending 
the last half of the week in deep-sea 
fishing off the coast of Virginia. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Mills, has been confined to his 
home by illness since Wednesday. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Sept. 17, 1921, 435,431 bus; 
year ago, 362,276. Range of prices this 
week, 63@65c; last year, $1.50@1.60. 

Visitors were E. J. Hoagland, sales 
manager Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and Thomas C. Bowling, manager Jeffer- 
son Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Sept. 17, 1,079,161 bus; same 
period last year, 1,109,419. Range of 
prices this week, 97c@$1.29; last year, 
$2.15@2.571/. 

Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; H. A. Kline, 
president Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy; W. N. Krout, White Hall. 


Representatives of local shipping and 
allied interests, at a specially called 
meeting held here last Tuesday, pro- 
tested and passed resolutions against the 
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alleged action of the Shipping Board in 
withdrawing from service 35 steamers 
which had been allocated to various lines 
operating out of this port. 

J. B. Maling, representing the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, addressed 
the members of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce on Wednesday relative to 
combating the propaganda and designs 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., and incidentally invited contribu- 
tions toward putting the enemy to sleep. 


The rebuilt four-story plant of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Co., Central Avenue 
and Bank Street, this city, with a capac- 
ity of 25 tons of yeast daily and repre- 
senting an investment of $3,000,000, is 
in operation. L. H. Windholz is the man- 
ager, and Henry Burig the superintend- 
ent. The new plant is said to be one of 
the most complete of its kind in the 
country. It covers nearly a city block, is 
a marvel in the matter of equipment, and 
has storage capacity for approximately 
50,000 bus grain. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 17.—This has 
been a fair: week in the flour trade. 
Wheat has been up and down, and flour 
followed. Old wheat flour orders are 
practically all cleaned up. Bakers were 
quite liberal buyers of old flour at the 
wind-up of the season, and some of them 
got under the wire with none too much 
time to spare. 

Most of the mills here are grinding 
new spring wheat. One or two have been 
delayed in getting started, due to slow 
arrivals of grain. The new flour tested 
here promises excellent quality. Millers 
say it is stronger than that from the old 
wheat, and confidently look for a good 
trade later. 

Orders this week have been on current 
needs, and all for prompt shipment. This 
has kept the mills running in fair shape, 
with the biggest output of spring wheat 
flour in many weeks. 

Bakers generally are complaining of 
light demand for baked goods, including 
bread. There are thousands of persons 
out of employment in the city, and many 
more in the surrounding district regu- 
larly supplied by bakers here. 

Mills here are not attempting to force 
sales. After showing a_ reasonable 
amount of interest in the needs of regu- 
lar customers they wait for demand to 
do the rest. Prices on spring patents 
shaded off 15@25c bbl toward the end 
of the week. Clears showed about the 
same concessions, and low grade prices 
were shaded a little. Principal quota- 
tions: patents, $9.25@9.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.60; bak- 
ers patent, $8.85, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; straights, $9@9.10, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; first clears, $7@7.85, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4.50@5, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The activity noted in soft wheat flours 
for several weeks past continues. Oné 
of the principal mills was shut down a 
part of the week by motor trouble, but 
there has been good inquiry. Sales, com- 
pared with hard wheat flour, were heavy, 
and with six weeks’ business in sight -no 
one is chasing trade, although this is 
not to be taken as meaning any one is 
surfeited with business. Farmers are not 
selling wheat freely. Mills are paying 
$1.15@1.25 bu, according to quality. 
Prices on winter straights are firm to 
5c higher, with best brands quoted at 
$6.65@6.70 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.50. 

Demand for entire wheat flour and 
em light. In fact, the trade never 

ully recovered here since the war. Ap- 

parently the public got its fill of war 
grades or anything that resembles vic- 
tory flour. Entire wheat is quoted at 
$8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with most of the trading on a small lot 
basis. Graham is offered at $6.70, same 
basis. 

Trade in rye flour showed some activ- 
ity, with sales of fair sized lots. Prices 
are firm to 10c higher, with best white 
brands held at $7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands have been 
moving in fair volume, with slight con- 
cessions in prices. Light is quoted at $8 
bbl, cotton 98’s, medium at $7.75, and 
dark at $7.50. 

Demand for feed has speeded up a 
little. There has been more improve- 
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ment in heavy feeds than light, but there 
is no great accumulation of bran or mid- 
dlings.- It is getting toward the time for 
dairymen to begin feeding a little. Some 
are using corn fodder but with the 
drouth burning the grass down, demand 
for millfeed shows increase too, Fall 
pigs also begin to be a factor. 

Prices are steady to a shade higher. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $23@ 
24 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$29; winter bran, $25@27, sacked, mostly. 
local; spring middlings, $26@30.50, ac- 
cording to whether standard or flour, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $380 
(flour) ; winter middlings, closely cleaned 
up, but offering in small lots at $28, 
sacked, local. Rye feed is sold ahead, 
with limited amount of spot available at 
$25 ton, sacked, an advance of $1. 
Western feeds steady, with prices un- 
chan at $33 ton for ground oats, and 
$29 for corn meal, both bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, jobbed at $1.50 per 100 Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly copeeity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
he 


ported to orthwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 

This Week .....6.cseveeess 9,150 9 

Last week ....+.sseeseeeee 8,100 43 


Of this week’s total, 8,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 250 
rye. 

NOTES 

Pastures are very short. Fall feed is 
the poorest in years. There is practically 
no aftermath on meadows cut early for 
hay. Many dairymen are feeding fodder 
to supplement grass. 

Considerable buckwheat has been cut. 
It looks like a light yield. Prospects 
were good earlier, but the dry, hot 
weather has been unfavorable, and the 
heads have not filled well. 

T. W. Kwarpr. 





FRENCH WHEAT AND RYE CROPS 

The wheat and rye crops of France 
this year are about equal to the pre-war 
averages, according to late information 
received by the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
production of wheat is given as 359,497,- 
000 bus, or 186 per cent of the 1920 pro- 
duction, and 163 per cent of the average 
for the preceding five years; of rye 44,- 
564,000 bus, or 129 per cent of the 1920 
production and 142 per cent of the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. 

The 1921 production of wheat in Egypt 
is given as 41,410,000 bus, or 110 per 
cent of the 1920 production. The pro- 
duction of corn in Spain is given as 
28,030,000 bus, or 101.2 per cent of the 
1920 production and 102.5 per cent of 
the average for the ons five years; 
in Hungary, as 24,487,000 bus, or 49.6 
per cent of the 1920 production. 

The area of wheat sown for 1922 in 
Australia is given as 9,445,000 acres, and 
in South Africa as 839,000. The stock 
of wheat in Australia on Aug. 29 is 
given as 36,743,000 bus. 





DECREASE IN GRAIN RATES 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 17.—A new 
decision in the reopened Natchez rate 
case, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, just received by the New Or- 
leans joint traffic bureau, has resulted in 
reductions in the freight rates on grain 
and grain products, brick and hay. Re- 
ductions on grain and grain products are 
for distances in excess of 190 miles, and 
apply between points in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River and between 
Mississippi River crossings and points in 
the state. The decreases on grain are 
1¥%,@2%c per 100 lbs, and on flour 
4@6%,c per 100 lbs. The new rates are 
made effective Nov. 28. : 
Grorce L. Ferry. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
10, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats — Rye 
428 ee 





Atlantic .... 792 02 104 
Gel cisccvcs 3,149 97 eas cea 
Pacific ..... 1,396 cen 388 
Totals ....5,337 525 4 590 104 
Prev. week.10,394 403 _8- 2,399 316 
Totals, July 1- 
Sept. 10..69,319 5,510 320 8,000 1,838 
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Pacific northwestern mills, both at tide- 
water and in the interior, have gradually 
increased their aggregate flour output 
about 10 ¥ cent during the last month, 
due largely to the improvement in busi- 
ness with the Orient. Oriental demand 
has been good for cut-off (clear), and on 
account of the exhaustion of supplies of 
that grade, a fairly large volume of 
business has passed recently in straights 
at $6@6.25, c.i.f., but little new business 
was put through the present week. Busi- 
ness has been worked both to Hongkong 
and Shanghai, as well as to Japan. 

' Export inquiry from the United King- 

dom and continental Europe has been 
very light, and mills report no present 
business with those markets. 

Interior mills report some improvement 
in business with eastern and southeastern 
markets, due to the gradual ss 
of the spread between Pacific Coast an 
middle western mill quotations for soft 
wheat flour. 

Business in local markets is almost en- 
tirely in spot flour, outside mills finding 
it difficult to place carload lots on draft 
terms, only an occasional buyer believing 
in higher prices and ang a chance on 
an elvones by providing for future re- 
quirements. 

Top patents, carloads on track, sea- 
board, basis 98-lb cottons, are quoted: 
Dakota, $9.80@10 bbl; Montana, $7.75@ 
9.05. Washington first patent, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota, and local 
hard wheats, ranges $7@8.80 bbl; Wash- 
ington bakers patent, $6.50@7; pastry, 
$5.40@5.60; family patent, basis 49’s, 
$7.55. 

The millfeed market is weak, cheap 
offerings by Montana and interior Wash- 
ington mills haying disorganized prices. 
Washington mill-run sold during the 
week at $17.50@17.75 ton, and Montana 
mixed feed at.$17. Montana quotations 
are now $17.50 for mixed feed for Sep- 
tember, and $18 for October. Local mills 
are holding mill-run firm at $19. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 26,899 61 
Last week ........ 52,800 21,264 40 
Year ago ......+5. 52,800 18,796 36 
Two years ago..... 52,800 44,391 77 
Three years ago... 52,800 18,749 40 
Four years ago.... 52,800 13,296 46 
Five years ago..... 52,800 - 24,629 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma milfs, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........- 57,000 ,234 85 
Last week ........ 57,000 37,493 66 
FOOP OBO .ccccccces 57,000 2,681 5 
Two years ago..... 57,000 37,463 65 
Three years ago.... 57,000 26,558 46 
Four years ago.... 57,000 2,840 5 
Five years ago..... 57,000 37,540 66 


FINANCE CORPORATION LOANS 


The War Finance Corporation has an- 
nounced the names of the Pacific north- 
western bankers who will constitute the 
committees, or loan agencies, which will 
supervise and make recommendations as 
to agricultural loans under the $1,000,- 
000,000 appropriation recently authorized 
by Congress. The committees for Wash- 
ington and Oregon are made up of 
prominent bankers from different cities 
of the two states, the Washington com- 
mittee to have headquarters at Spokane 
and the Oregon committee at Portland. 


Agricultural loans and advances under 
this act will be made as soon as the com- 
mittees are ready to pass upon applica- 
tions and submit recommendations to 
Washington. 

In addition to the above, committees 
have already been appointed at Helena, 
Mont., Cheyenne and Denver, Colo., and 
will shortly be selected at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Boise, Idaho. 

The War Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized, under the act, to make advances 
to banks and trust companies which have 
themselves made advances for any pur-. 
poses connected with the growing, har- 
vesting, preparation for market and mar- 
keting of agricultural products, or the 
breeding, een fattening and market- 
ing of live stock, or have discounted or 
volienstabat notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change or other. negotiable instruments 
issued for agricultural purposes. 

The amount of advances is limited to 
the aggregate of all outstanding ad- 
vances made by the borrower for agri- 
cultural purposes, including discounts 
and rediscounts of agricultural paper. 
Advances may be made up to July 1, 
1922, and will mature not later than one 
year from date of the advance. The rate 
of interest on advances by the corpora- 
tion will be determined from time to 
time by the board of directors, and banks 
may not charge for agricultural loans 
made by them more than 2 per cent in 
excess of the rate charged by the War 
Finance Corporation. 


NOTES 


Seattle’s export and import trade with 
Germany, according to the port warden’s 
figures, amounted to $681,879 for the first 
seven months of the year, compared with 
nothing in 1920. The exports were prin- 
cipally flour, fats, lumber and salmon. 

The wheat movement to seaboard con- 
tinues heavy, but export shipments are 
sufficient to prevent large accumulations. 
English demand is weaker. Receipts at 
Seattle are increasing, and for the season 
amount to 1,960,000 bus; at Tacoma, 3,- 
660,000; at Portland, 10,320,000. Total 
tidewater receipts are over three times 
as large as at the same period last year. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
announced the withdrawal, after October 
sailings, of its ships ve to the 
Orient assigned to Struthers Dixon, 
Inc., and after November sailings, of 
ships assigned to Frank Waterhouse & 
Co., of Seattle, which will leave the Pa- 
cific Steamship Co. the only company to 
operate Shipping Board vessels from Se- 
attle and Tacoma to Japan, China and 
the — The order is understood 
to have been made purely for economy. 


George A. Jewett, of Spokane, gen- 
eral manager of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, composed of Wash- 
ington, -Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
growers, was in Seattle this week. He 
stated that Spokane, Seattle and Port- 
land bankers had arranged to finance the 
organization’s sales to the extent of $1,- 
300,000, and that, with the advances to 
be made by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, ample funds would be provided to 
finance the marketing of the 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 bus wheat pooled by the 
members of the association. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 17.—A rea- 
sonably active demand for flour prevails, 
with jobbers and large bakers buying in 
moderate quantities of a car or two for 
their near-by requirements. Some bet- 
ter interest is being shown by the rank 
and file of the small lot trade. The 
strengthening in the wheat market this 
week tended somewhat to restrict ~—— 
asthe trade generally has little confi- 
dence in higher prices. 
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‘Mill prices were steady to slightly firm 
this week: Dakota standard, $9.75, Da- 
kota clears, $7.95; Montana standard, 
$8.90; Montana clears, $7.10; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 60c above stand- 
ard patent prices; Kansas first patent, 
$9; Kansas standard, $8.50; eastern {first 
clear, $6.50; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $6.75@7; cut-off, $6.20@ 
6.50,—all in 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is little changed 
from last week. Offerings continue |ib- 
eral, with stocks in the hands of jobhers 
and feeders ample for near-by require- 
ments. The trade generally shows no in- 
terest in contracting for future necis, 
indicating little confidence in the market 
strengthening. Bran is quoted at 428 
oan mill-run $27, shorts $27, middlings 


NOTES 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover, accompanied hy 
her father, has started on a motor trip 
from her home in Palo Alto, across the 
continent, to rejoin her husband in 
Washington, D. C. 

Organizations of bakers in east«rn 
states have joined the combination of 
importing and manufacturing interests 
opposing the claims of California almond 
farmers for a 5c and lic protective taviff 
en unshelled and shelled almonds, re- 
spectively, according to advices received 
by the California Almond Growers’ I'x- 
change. ; 

Charles A. Simmons has been appoint- 
ed executive secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Siiu- 
mons has been engaged in civic commer- 
cial organization work for the past 10 
years. He had charge of the first exp - 
sition conducted by the Chamber of Con)- 
merce of Rochester, N. Y., and later w.s 
secretary of the chambers of commerce 
of Ithaca and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the past three years he had been 
director of organization and reorganiz 
tion work of the American City Bure: 
in various portions of the United Statc-, 
and for the past two years has becn 
manager of the western territory, includ 
ing 10 western states and two Canadian 





rovinces, with headquarters in San 
rancisco. J; 
R. C. Mason. 
OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 17.—The 


flour market is holding at a very firm 
level. Trade is of fair proportions, anc 
shows signs of increasing as the fall sea 
son advances. Some new crop flour i: 
being sold, and no distinction in price i: 
made as between flour of the old or new 
crop. The best family patents are listed 
at $7.55 bbl, and bakers hard wheat at $7 

There has been no further decline in 
mill-run, which is now steady at $21 ton 
f.o.b. mill. The other feeds are un 
changed. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 52 
Last week ........ 48,000 24,991 52 
FOR GMO cvosvorverce 48,000 15,715 3 
Two years ago .... 42,600 8,649 2" 
Three years ago.... 40,500 24,062 59 
Four years ago..... 33,000 15,257 4/ 


With wheat bids under $1 at countr) 
points, there has been no heavy selling 
movement by farmers this week. Ex 
porters, however, have been in the marke! 
regularly, and millers have also beer 
fairly good buyers. Closing bids on the 
local board: hard wheat, soft white, white 
club, hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.13 bu; red Walla, $1.09. 

A moderate movement was reported in 
the coarse grain market, and prices were 
about steady. Last bids: white feed 
oats, $24.50 ton; gray oats, $23; brewing 
barley, $26; feed barley, $23; No. 2 east- 
ern yellow corn, $28.75. 


WHEAT CLEARANCES 


Wheat clearances so far this month 
have reached a valuation of nearly #4,- 
000,000. Sailings during the week: Brit- 
ish steamer Montrose, with 205,000 bus 
wheat for the United Kingdom; Danish 
steamer Kina, with 18,100 bbls flour for 
Copenhagen and 13,320 bbls for Ham- 
burg; British steamer Rubens, with 213,- 
500 bus wheat for Colon for orders; five 
Japanese steamers, the Ume Maru, with 
8,928 bbls flour and 113,333 bus wheat for 
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an; Shinbu Maru, with 230,000 bus 
<= for Japan; Iwatesan Maru, with 
985,881 bus wheat for Norfolk for or- 
ders; Havre Maru, with 265,188 bus 
wheat for Colon for orders; and the 
Yone Maru, with 144,666 bus wheat for 
Hull and 187,413 for London. 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE ELECTION 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
M. G. Russi, of the Rose City Flour 
Mills Co; vice president, F. E. Ryer, of 
the Ryer Grain Co; secretary-treasurer, 
R. S. McCarl, of the Pacific Coast Ele- 
vator Co. Directors: I. C. Sanford, of 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
and A. M. Chrystall, of Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. 

NOTES 

J. N. Frankel has arrived from the 
East and taken charge of the Portland 
office of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
while C. W. Baum, who opened the office 
here, is on a visit to Chicago. 

Some seeding and plowing have been 
done for the winter wheat crop, but the 
soil is too dry to be worked satisfac- 
torily. The indications are that the win- 
ter wheat acreage will be materially less 
than last season, as farmers will sum- 
mer fallow much of their land. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancoeres, Cau., Sept. 17.—Flour 
buyers are still continuing to take hold. 
Most of those that have enough con- 
fidence to assume long lines seem to be 
fairly well supplied, so that the buying 
at this time is for short requirements, 
but business continues to show some im- 
provement over that of 30 days ago. 

Flour prices quoted today, f.o.b. 
tracks, California common points, in cot- 
ton 98’s, are approximately as follows: 
Utah and Idaho, $7@7.50; Montana, 
$7.60@8.50; Minnesota and Dakota, 
$9.75@10.25; Kansas, $7.75@8.25; local 
bakers, $7.20@7.40; pastry, $6.50@7.20. 

Millfeed prices are running about as 
follows: Utah-Idaho red mixed feed, $23 
@24; white mixed feed, $26@27; Kansas 
bran, $24@25. 

Trading on the floor of the grain ex- 
change is reported as having been quiet 
for the past few weeks. Sales are lim- 
ited. Prices have shown a net loss for 
the past week, 





NOTES 

I. Moss, of M. Blum & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was in Los Angeles this week on 
business. , 

W. L. Gorman, representing the 
Spreckles interests of San Diego, was 
here this week. 

The Los Angeles Grain Exchange will 
hold its annual outing and banquet at 
Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, today. 

G. C. Keeney, secretary of the San 
Diego Poultry Association, San Diego, 
visited the Los Angeles Grain Exchange 


this week, 
W. R. Gorrz. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Utan, Sept. 17.—Excellent de-- 


mand for flour was reported by Utah and 
Idaho mills this week, though the reces- 
sion in wheat prices yesterday and today 
had a slightly deterrent effect, resulting 
in a waiting attitude on the part of some 
buyers. New wheat prices were as high 
as 90c bu in Ogden, this being paid for 
hard wheat of highest quality, but the 
usual prices were 80c for soft and 85c 
for hard, locally, with 5c differential for 
country points. Wheat is moving rapidly 
to the elevators and mills, with some ex- 
port, demand as well. Shipments into the 
Ogden terminal have been as high as 105 
cars a day, with an average of 85 daily 
for the week. 

Flour prices held practically the same 
this week as last. The quotations for 
Ogden were $5.75 bbl for family patents 
and $6.25 for hard wheat flours, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

The Pacific Coast absorbed consider- 
able during the week at $7 bbl for hard 
wheat flours, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. California common points. Trade 
with the Southeast was fair at $6.50 for 
standards and $6.75 for high patents, 
basis 98-Ib cotton bags, f.o.b. lower river 
points. 

Bran. prices advanced to $26 ton, car- 
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load lots, f.o.b. California-_ common 
points, and $20@22, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. 


HEAVY RECEIPTS OF GRAIN 


Heavy receipts of wheat and other 
grain from intermountain states are 
causing operation of elevator facilities in 
Ogden at capacity. Seven mills and ele- 
vators are receiving these shipments, 
much of the grain being cleaned and 
ent for shipment to California. The 

gden Grain Exchange reported this 
week an average of 85 carloads received 
each day, with heavier receipts in pros- 
post as the Idaho threshing progresses. 

armers are moving their crops more 
rapidly than a year ago, being anxious to 
liquidate. 


SUGAR COMPANY FINANCES 


Refinancing plans of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. have been announced, and ap- 
proval by both preferred and common 
stockholders is anticipated by officers. 
The plans call for an issue of $1,000,000 
in second preferred stock to the common 
stockholders, this to be a junior lien, 


and the issuance of $3,500,000 in first 


mortgage bonds. A voting trust com- 
sed of Anthony W. Ivins, of Salt 
ke, member of the first presidency of 
the Mormon church; A. A. Tilney, vice 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Co., of 
New York, and A. P. Bigelow, cashier of 
the Ogden State Bank, is planned. 
Contingent on the acceptance of the 
plan, J = H. H. Rolapp, president of 
the United States Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association, has accepted the presidency 
and general managership of the com- 
pany. The refinancing is declared neces- 
sary to handle the. huge beet crop for the 
company’s factories at Ogden, Logan, 
Smithfield, Lewiston and Weston, Utah, 
and Twin Falls, Burley and Paul, Idaho. 


, NOTES 
E. O. Howard, banker, of Salt Lake, 


- has been named chairman of the Salt 


Lake district agency for the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, is ex- 
pected in Salt Lake, Wednesday, for a 
conference as to agricultural loans. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co., as receiver for 
the Intermountain Milling Co., of Salt 
Lake, has been granted permission to 
borrow $50,000 for use in operating the 
business. The petition filed in the dis- 
trict court set forth that the company is 
indebted to Walker Brothers, bankers, to 
the extent of $30,000. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont., Sept. 17.—While 
it was but the reflection of the move- 
ment of wheat quotations, there was a 
slight upward turn of the local flour 
market this week, and prices again 
touched $8.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Great Falls, compared with $8.25 a week 
ago. Millers say there has been no ap- 
parent change in the demand, which re- 
mains almost purely local. Millfeed and 
bran are $18 ton, f.o.b. Great Falls. 


NOTES 
State hail insurance in Montana this 


_year cost 45c an acre on hay, and $1.05@ 


1,20 on wheat. 

Farmers in the neighborhood of Sid- 
ney have formed a mutual dairy loan 
association to promote the breeding of 
dairy cattle. 

Nashua, a small station on the Great 
Northern Railroad’s main line, will ship 
fully 100,000 bus wheat to market from 
this year’s crop, officials of the railroad 
forecast. 

W. B. Willey, United States forest 
inspector for this district, reports that 
the fall of snow on Sept. 9 in the Rocky 
Mountains came earlier than for 15 years, 
and that it was one of the heaviest early 
snows remembered. 

Alvin C. Hull, of Collins, grew 2,470 
bus wheat on 110 acres, the land having 
been summer fallowed. The average was 
22y, bus per acre. The Hull wheat field 
has been an object of attention since 
early spring, because of its excellent ap- 
pearance and the contrast between it 
and fields near by which were not sum- 
mer fallowed. , 

Howard Simms, chief national bank 
examiner for the ninth Federal Reserve 


district, who visited the banks here this 
week, says marketing of the season’s 
crops is proving an effectual means of 
liquidating a considerable percentage of 
farm indebtedness in this district. While 
lower prices for products have resulted, 
he is encouraged with the general out- 
look. 

Construction on new work that will 
add about 12,000 acres of land to the 
irrigated tracts of Montana will be start- 
ed soon, as the result of a deal which 
changed ownership in water rights held 
by the Teton Co-operative Reservoir 
Association to the Bynum irrigation dis- 
trict. Eventually the district will em- 
brace 25,000 acres, but it will not be 
able to complete the work for watering 
more than 12,000 acres for the next 
year’s crop. 

Little Bear, last of the old-time Indian 
chieftains in Montana, died a few days 
ago on the reservation near Havre. He 
was the official head of what, until the 
administration of Franklin K. Lane as 
Secretary of the Interior, had been a 
vagabond tribe. Mr. Lane gave Little 
Bear and his contemporaneous chieftain, 
Rocky Boy, with their wandering Crees 
and Chippewas, a part of the-old Fort 
Assiniboin tract, under the name of 
the Rocky Boy Indian reservation. 


Farms around the town of Highwood 
have been unusual wheat producers ever 
since wheat growing received general 
attention in Montana, the cause being 
their practical certainty of production. 
Farmers and merchants united to hold 
a fair last week, and their - exhibits 
showed they can raise excellent grapes, 
strawberries, apples, corn and potatoes. 
Highwood will market more than 250,- 
000 bus wheat this year, some putting 
the forecast 50 per cent higher than that. 


Montana cattlemen are sending early 
shipments of cattle to market, and it is 
estimated by E. S. Phillips, secretary of 
the state live stock commission, that the 
cut-out from the herds this fall will be 
about 100,000, compared with the av- 
erage annual shipment of something 
more than 250,000 head. The largest rec- 
ord was made in the drouth year of 1919, 
when 596,000 were sold. The first effects 
of the losses of 1919 are being now felt. 
It is estimated there are 1,200,000 cattle 
in the state, or about 60 per cent of the 
normal stock. 

Jonn A, Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minvn., Sept. 19.—Flour sales 
by mills dragged last week, and orders 
placed were generally for small amounts. 
There is no sign of change in the policy 
of buyers not to commit themselves for 
any length of time ahead. Trade views 
seem to be firmly fixed that the present 
level of wheat prices is forced. Mill 
prices were a shade easier last week, but 
recovered today. 

The durum mill took only scattered 
orders. Some inquiry was reported, but 
the ‘volume of actual sales was unimpor- 
tant, buyers having their present needs 
covered. -Prices were reduced 40@50c 
bbl last week, and recovered 10c today. 

Outside trade was not in evidence in 
the rye flour market, and only a limited 
small lot business was done locally. There 
is no sign of any immediate improve- 
ment m demand. Prices are slightly 
easier than a week ago. 

There was a better demand for mill- 
feed last week, with buyers less timid 
about taking on supplies. The filling of 
immediate requirements braced the mar- 
ket, and firmer quotations followed. 
Cooler weather is expected to still fur- 
ther improve the demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUP 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
64 


Pie WEEE 2 cscvcrgectacise 23,690 

EMGe WEG: osc cc ccecetesdes 16,175 44 

TMet FOOL . vcicscccsccccsse 12,645 34 

TWO Years AGO .....-seceee 27,345 74 
NOTES 


Oat receipts are fairly good, with very 
little moving out. Stocks here run over 
6,000,000 bus. ? 

Barley is holding firm around previ- 
ous quotations, and moves out about as 
fast as it comes in. 

A. L. Searle, of Minneapolis, manager 
of the Peavey Elevator Co., was here 
Friday on his way home from Canada, 
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There are 35,000 bus flaxseed held here 
in bond. Some was shipped out last 
Ms and the duty was paid on a small 
ot. . 

The screenings market is lifeless, with 
stocks very large and difficult to move. 
Wheat screenings are quoted around $8 
ton. 


John R. McCarthy and Clement K. 
Quinn, both of Duluth, are applicants 
for membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 


Cash bids for No. 1 flaxseed advanced 
lc to October price today, and there is 
a good demand for it both on track and 
to arrive. 


A lot of flaxseed amounting to 117,000 
bus was shipped to Buffalo last week, 
the first boat shipment to that point for 
about a month. 


A lot of 54,000 bus spring wheat was 
brought up from Minneapolis last week, 
and loaded aboard a vessel for direct 
delivery at Montreal. 

The Duluth Universal mill was shut 
down for several days the fore part of 
last week, which reduced somewhat the 
weekly output of flour. 


Canadian grain to the amount of 100,- 
707 bus wheat and 3,314 bus barley ar- 
rived last week, and there were shipped 
137,000 bus wheat and 1,644 bus barley. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 2c, but chartering 
was slow the past few days, and the 
shipping being done now largely repre- 
sents deliveries on previous contracts. 


Reports have been circulating during 
the past week that considerably more 
grain had been worked for shipment 
from Omaha to Duluth, but the local 
house connected with it does not confirm 
the rumors. 


Offerings of cash rye met a ready 
sale, and September price was paid for 
No. 1 spot or to arrive. The shipping 
movement was fairly active. Futures 
ruled slow, with few operators showing 
any interest. 


Of the 5,625,000 bus grain shipped last 
week by elevators, all but 104,000 went 
by water. Rail shipments are very light. 
Considerable grain shipped last week has 
not yet been reported by elevators, which 
are rushed and behind in their work. 


Rain last week put the country roads 
in bad shape and halted country deliv- 
eries. This has been reflected in lighter 
receipts at terminals. The cars on track 
this morning numbered 883, against 1,523 
a week ago. Clearing weather is expect- 
ed to restore the movement quickly. 


The grain movement to Georgian Bay 
has stopped, owing to the congestion that 
has developed there. Vessel owners will 
not send their boats there unless given 
a guaranty of unloading within 48 hours, 
with a demurrage clause calling for the 
payment of $500 per day thereafter. 


A swindler, giving his name as Frank 
Marshall Edwards, has been beating gro- 
cers here by representing himself as the 
agent of the Ralston Purina mills, in- 
specting goods in stores, making’ allow- 
ances for stale goods, and collecting some 
cash on a refund check tendered in pay- 
aso the checks, of course, being worth- 
ess. 


Local millers took only fancy grades 
of spring wheat and durum last week, 
and elevators and outside millers bought 
the rest. Most of it went into store, 
eastern demand having fallen off consid- 
erably. No. 1 dark northern closed to- 
day at 12@15c over December; No. 2 
dark, 7@10c over; No. 3 dark,- December 
price to 3c under; No. 4 dark, 6@10c 
under; No. 1 amber durum, 2c over Sep- 
tember; No. 2 amber, September price; 
No. 1 durum, September price; No. 2, 2c 
under; No. 1 mixed 2c, and No. 2 4e, 
under; No. 1 red. durum, 7c under. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Sept. 14... 514 322 1,036 448 1,101 341 
Sept. 15 ... 508 318 463 310 1,381 630 
Sept. 16... 449 303 484 257 1,125 424 
Sept. 17... 500 423 3853 372 1,147 661 
Sept. 19... 954 599 340 258 1,341 614 
Sept. 20... 432 333 350 380 1,068 1,006 














Totals ..3,357 2,298 3,026 2,025 7,163 3,676 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS’ MEETING 





Nearly Three Hundred Members Attend Annual Gathering in Pittsburgh— 
H. C. W. Patterson, of Saltsburg, Pa., Elected President — 
A Hospitable Programme of Entertainment 


Prrrssuncn, Pa., Sept. 17.—Nearly 300 
members of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association attended the forty- 
fourth annual convention which was held 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel here, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. - 

The convention was one of the most 
successful ever held by the association, 
and the members of the Grain and Hay 
Exchange of Pittsburgh outdid them- 
selves in their lavish preparations for the 
reception and entertainment of the visit- 
ing millers and their families. From the 
time that the millers arrived in Pitts- 
burgh until the closing session last night 
there was “something doing.” Wednes- 


day afternoon all who wished were given 
a trip to the celebrated Forbes Field 
baseball park, where they saw the Pitts- 


burgh ball team defeat the Boston team. 
Then the entire party went to the annual 
picnic of the Grain and Hay Exchange 
at Schenley Park for the remainder of 
the day and evening. 

The business sessions of the conven- 
tion were formally opened at the park 
by a very happy address of welcome de- 
livered by D. G. Stewart, one of the or- 
ganizers of the exchange and one of the 
best known men in the trade. His pleas- 
ing talk was responded to in a felicitous 
vein by E. C. Hutchinson, who, in addi- 
tion to being a miller, is a member of 
Congress from Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Hutchinson is a veteran in milling and 
served a term as president of the state 
association. 

REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


Thursday morning’s session was given 
over to the reports of officers and the 
appointment of committees. One of the 
features was a very forceful and timely 
address delivered by W. V. Hamilton, 
of Caledonia, N. Y., president of the 
New York State Millers’ Association. 
Mr. Hamilton used plain language in his 
talk to the millers, and his address was 
one of most refreshing frankness. He 
referred to the financial problems that 
must be met by the millers and paid a 
lofty tribute to the Federal Reserve 
System and its workings, emphasizing 
the fact that it was the mainstay and 
protection of the miller and farmer, 
whether they recognized it or not. He 
read a letter that he had written to a 
farmer in New York state who had ad- 
dressed to him a sharp criticism of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Hamilton urged the millers to 
work more harmoniously together, and 
in that way obtain desired results. He 
advised the millers to get in closer touch 
with the farmer and grain grower, and 
see that they raised better grain. He 
deplored the fact that many a wheat 
field was filled with “garlicky” wheat. 
He urged his hearers to strive for the 
upbuilding and betterment of the organi- 
zation, and also for greater co-operation 
with outside agencies that lend a helping 
hand to the miller. He said that better 
prices should go to the farmer for rais- 
ing wheat, but that if the farmer persist- 
ed in the — of placing all of his 
wheat on the market at once, he must 
not be surprised at low prices prevailing. 

Mr. Hamilton also touched on the 
transportation problem, and stated that 
it was a vital one that required the care- 
ful attention of the milling trade. There 
should be a unanimity of purpose, he 
said, in all attempts to alleviate the 
transportation situation in its relation to 
the farmer and miller, even to the extent 
of seeking relief at the hands of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Hamilton was tendered an ovation when 
he concluded. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


In his annual address, the president, 
Griffith Ellis, of Indiana, Pa., said in 
art: “The greatest problem that the 
ennsylvania millers have to contend 
with is the quality of the No. 2 red soft 
winter wheat, which is deteriorating in- 
stead of improving. It contains an ex- 
cessive amount of rye and cockle, and 
this condition exists mostly on account of 
the poor quality of seed -wheat that is 


sown. Years ago the thrifty farmer 
weeded out the rye and cockle, especial- 
ly from what he wanted for seed, but in 
recent years this method was entirely too 
slow for the average farmer, who claims 
that the millers will pay as much for 
this dirty wheat as for clean wheat, and 
I am sorry to admit that this in most 
cases is only too true. Therefore, the 
millers are themselves largely responsible 
for the dirty and poor quality wheat. 

“If our agricultural colleges could de- 
velop a winter wheat somewhat harder, 
and containing more gluten than the 
present varieties of our soft winter 
wheat, they would be great benefactors 
to farmers and millers alike. This would 
go a long way toward solving the unan- 
swered question of how to popularize 
winter wheat flour. Millers can material- 
ly assist farmers in their locality by 
furnishing a cleaner and better variety 
of seed wheat than is now available, and 
by paying a premium for No. 1 clean 
wheat. 

“The past year has been one of the 
most disastrous in the milling business. 
Millers who bought spring wheat while 
attending the last convention at Atlantic 
City at $2.75@2.80 per bu, saw the wheat 
arriving a month or six weeks later, when 
wheat was down to $1.75@1.80, or a loss 
of $1 per bu before the wheat was in 
the mill. The same condition prevailed 
with all kinds of seed and feed grains. 
This, with the lowered volume of busi- 
ness, made a double loss, and you could 
do nothing but watch your dollars.” 

The report of the secretary, B. F. Isen- 
berg, of Huntingdon, was largely in a 
reminiscent tone and, in part, was as 
follows: “We meet today in our forty- 
fourth arinual convention. I find in 
looking over our. records that it is the 
third convention we have held in Pitts- 
burgh. The first one was 40 years ago 
today, Sept. 14, 1881; the second one 
was Sept. 8, 1915. 

“Our meeting in 1881 was rather an 
eventful one, as that year the Industrial 
Exposition of Pittsburgh and the State 
Fair were combined, and in their search 
for attractions gave our association an 
invitation to meet with them, offering 
us a special department in which to dis- 
play our machinery, with no limit as to 
space. Asher Miner was president of 
our association, and I was the secretary. 
As a result of the efforts of our commit- 
tee we had an elaborate display that at- 
tracted statewide attention.” 

Mr. Isenberg then referred to a list of 
exhibitors at the exhibition, and gave 
some interesting lore concerning some of 
the firms who had displays. He told of 
the move to increase the membership of 
the association, and urged the member- 
ship to greater co-operation. 

The treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, of Lan- 
caster, submitted his report, which 
showed a satisfactory balance in the 
treasury after all bills were paid. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


President Ellis then named the follow- 
ing committees: resolutions, H. H. Rich- 
ardson, chairman, Hugh Levan, A. C. 
Gumbert; nominations, J. A. Stanton, 
chairman, W. D. Smith, M. L. Wall- 
dorff; auditing, George C. Rigg, chair- 
man, W. J. Yeager, C. Y. Wagner. 

At the afternoon session the first 
speaker was A. B. Hess, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., who spoke on “How Millers 
Can Market Their Winter Wheat to a 
Better Advantage with Bakers.” Mr. 
Hess gave a very informative and in- 
structive talk, and appeared to have 
studied the subject at close range. He 
made a strong plea for quality flour, and 
urged millers to co-operate with the 
farmer so that better soft winter wheat 
could be raised. 

One criticism, and a friendly and con- 
structive one, can be aimed at that part 
of the address of Mr. Hess in which he 
lauded “home baking.” He waxed elo- 
quent over real “home made” bread, and 
stated that if the bakers were brought 
to use more soft winter wheat and thus 
turn out better bread, the housewives 


would also use the same wheat. To the 
writer it appeared rather inconsistent 
for the speaker to make an appeal for 
co-operation on the part of the baker, 
and in the next breath urge home baking. 

The closing speaker was A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, who was originally scheduled 
to speak on Friday morning, but as he 
had to be at the national capital the 
same day, he arranged for a place on 
the programme Thursday afternoon. 
Mr. Husband served as secretary of the 
Pennsylvania association for several 
years. He told of the work accomplished 
by the Federation, and urged the Penn- 
sylvania millers to get in line with its 
policies and programme. He told of 
pending legislation in Washington that 
will ultimately affect the miller and 
farmer. 

In the evening the annual banquet was 
held in the English Room of the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, and proved a highly success- 
ful event, due largely to the activities 
of the general committee of arrange- 
ments, headed by I. M. Daker, general 
chairman. Chairmen of the various sub- 
committees were: R. V. Harper, recep- 
tion; G. E. Rogers, automobiles; J. W. 
Floyd, finance; Ren Martin, publicity. 

Mrs. J. J. Elwood was at the head of 
a committee of 15 ladies who did effec- 
tive work in receiving and entertaining 
the visiting women. For the fair sex the 
entertainment of Thursday consisted of 
an automobile sight-seeing trip around 
Pittsburgh, with a stop at “The Pines,” 
where luncheon was served. As each 
woman left the hotel a box of choice 
confectionery was handed to her. Fri- 
day was devoted to an automobile trip 
to the H. J. Heinz “57 varieties” plant, 
followed by a luncheon there. 


PREVENTING ADULTERATED FEED 


James W. Kellogg, a chemist in the 
employ of the state department of agri- 
culture, in a brief address to the dele- 
gates, declared that the millers are close- 
ly, co-operating with his department in 
efforts to prevent adulteration of mill- 
feed, and that they are giving their ef- 
forts also very strongly toward correct- 
ing labeling and stamping of products. 
He stated that Pennsylvania is given 
highest rank in the national feed report 
for quality of products, and that it was 
the first state to enact laws’ complying 
with the pure food and drugs act. 

The closing session on Friday morn- 
ing was marked by a large attendance. 
Short but timely talks on transportation 
problems as they affect the millers were 
given by H. J. Horan, chairman of the 
transportation committee, and F. H. 
Baldy, traffic manager of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh. As a re- 
sult of their remarks a motion was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that the 
transportation committee should be em- 
powered to co-operate with all other or- 
ganizations that are planning to seek 
lower rates for millers. Especial stress 
was placed by some of the millers on 
the unfairness of the present bulkhead 
and demurrage charges by the railroads. 

The election of officers and directors 
resulted as follows: president, H. C. W. 
Patterson, Saltsburg, Pa; first vice 
president, George Godshall, Bangor, Pa; 
second vice president, R. H. Lansdale, 
Jr., Sandy Spring, Md; treasurer, E. J. 
Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa. (re-elected). 
Directors: A. T. Collins, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa., Paul E. Eisler, Butler, Pa., 
George V. Dayton, Towanda, Pa. (all 
re-elected), F. A. Wyckoff, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., and Griffith Ellis, Indiana, 
Pa. The board of directors met follow- 
ing adjournment, and re-elected B. F. 
Isenberg, of Huntingdon, Pa., as secre- 
tary. Mr. Isenberg has served faithful- 
ly and acceptably in that capacity, and 
his re-election was heralded with keen 
satisfaction by the membership. 

C. C. Larus. 





LABELS FOR “PHOSPHATE FLOUR” 


NasHviLtE, Tenn., Sept. 17.—D. J. 
Farzier, commissioner of the state food 
and drug department, has issued a sec- 
ond circular to flour dealers in Tennessee, 
warning them to comply with the statute 
requiring that flour in which there are 
phosphates be plainly so labeled. The 
commissioner says complaints are being 
made that flour in which there. are phos- 
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en is being sold without being plainly 
abeled. 

“There is nothing harmful in the use, 
per se, of phosphates,” the commissioner 
says. “The wrongful nature of the prac- 
tice is to fail to indicate the fact as re- 
quired by law on the package.” Samples 
are being taken, and the commissioner 
says he will proceed immediately against 
those who fail to give assurance of com- 
pliance with the law. 

Joun Lerrer. 





MILWAUKEE GRAIN SHIPPING 





21,557,665 Bus Sent Forth by Lake This 
Season, as Compared with 3,000,000 
for Entire Period of 1920 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 17.—Milwau- 
kee grain shipments by lake this season 
have been 21,557,665 bus, according to 
the statistical department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This compares with 
3,000,000 bus shipped for the entire sea- 
son of 1920, 7,000,000 in round numbers 
for the whole year 1919 and an averave 
shipment over a series of years of i,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 bus. The only other 
year in which shipments of grain by lake 
approached those of 1921 was in 191s, 
with 18,000,000 bus. 

Competent estimates are made that 
the total movement out by lake for this 
season will reach 30,000,000 to 35,00v,- 
000 bus. This would be double the big 
year of 1918 and eight to nine times «s 
much as the average shipment over a 
series of years. 

No less than 102 cargoes of grain 
have left Milwaukee by lake in 1921, « 
new high record. 

The latest division of grain shipmeni ; 
by lake gives the following recor: 
wheat, 5,873,000 bus; corn, 10,990,000; 
oats, 2,908,000; barley, 680,000; rye, |.- 
140,000. These figures indicate extrem - 
ly large exports of corn and wheat and 
fairly large shipments of oats and rye. 

“Most of this grain, probably about 75 
per cent of it, is now going out by wa) 
of Canada instead of by the usual Ameri- 
can route of Buffalo and New York,” 
said Harry A. Plumb, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. “Usually very 
little grain takes the Canadian route, but 
this year it almost all goes that way be 
cause of the lower rates.” 

The traffic department of the Chamber 
of Commerce reports that the grain rate 
to Montreal is 9@10c per bu compared 
with 13c to New York, so that the ship- 
per saves about 3c bu by the Canadian 
route. Since the Montreal rate to Europe 
is the same as the New York rate to 
Europe, all of the 3c differential is saved 
by the northern route. 

Heavy grain exports have also been 
facilitated by the large grain receipts at 
Milwaukee, arrivals here averaging more 
than 200 cars a day for upwards of 10 
weeks. For several weeks, at the peak, 
grain receipts exceeded 2,000 cars a 
week, a new high record. 

Total grain receipts in Milwaukee in 
1921 have passed the 46,000,000-bu mark, 
composed of 7,126,000 bus wheat, 18,- 
561,000 bus corn, 12,353,000 bus oats, 
6,690,000 bus barley, and 2,120,000 bus 
rye. The high record for grain receipts 
in Milwaukee is 86,000,000 bus a year, 
but this figure is not expected to be at- 
tained in 1921, because the grain trade 
was very light for the first five months 
of this year. 

Huge grain shipments by lake call at- 
tention to the great need for the Si 
Lawrence deep waterway route, accord. 
ing to Milwaukee grain men. 

L. E. Meyer. 





WEEKLY CAR LOADING RECORD 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 17.—An in- 
crease of 892 in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the 
week ended Sept. 3, compared with the 
previous week, is shown by reports re- 
ceived by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The to- 
tal for the week was 830,601 cars. This 
is the largest week’s loading since Dec. 
11, 1920, and represents the fifth con- 
secutive week of increase, but as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
1920 it shows a loss of 131,032 cars. 
Loading of grain and grain products was 
60,632, an increase, compared with the 
week before, of 1,127, and 18,000 cars 

more than for the same week of 1920. 


JoHN MaRRInAN. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, SEPT. 17 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ....- $8.10@8.50 $12.50@12.75 
Bakers patent ...... 7.85@8.35 12.20@12.45 
First clear, jute..... 6.50@6.90 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.50@4.90 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.85@7.10 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 6.50@6.80 12.65@12.90 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.90; No. 2 straight, $6.35; No, 


3 dark, $5.50; No. 5 dark, $6.55; No. 8 rye, 
$5.35. 

WHEAT—Spring futures held compara- 
tively firm as against durum all the week. 
The former closed without much of a price 
change compared with Sept. 10, while the 
latter show a 7%@8c decline. Durum was 
active, and spring dull. Local millers picked 
up top grades of dark northern; outside 
milling interests wanted all grades of it, 
Elevators cared for the surplus of spring, 
and were chief buyers of durum, mills tak- 
ing choice cars as needs required. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
o——Dark northern——, 
No. No. 2 


1 

Sept. 10 ..cccoes see»-@156% 149% @152% 

Gept. 18 .ccccsesesecs @153% 145% @148% 
Gept, 18 ..cecsee codec @158 149 @152 
Sept. 14 .cccccese csive @159 150 @153 
Bopt. 16 scccvece 154 @157 149 @152 

Sept. 16 .srccoers 154% @157% 149%@152% 
Sept. 17 ..cccees 151 @154 146 @149 

--Amber durum— -———Durum—, 

No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 

Sept. 10... 126% 124% 124% 122% 
Sept, 12... 122 120 120 118 

Sept. 13... 125% 123% 123% 121% 
Sept. 14... 124 122 122 120 

Sept. 15... 121% 119% 119% 117% 
Sept. 16... 122 120 120 118 
Sept. 17... 118 116 116 114 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per Bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
10.... 53% 34% @36% 105% 44@60 
12.... 63 34% @35% 103% 42@58 
13.... 68% 34% @36 104% 42@58 
14.... 52% 34% @36% 103% 44@60 
15.... 51% 34% @35% 101% 44@60 
16.... 515% 345% @36% 101% 44@60 
17.... 50% 33% @35% 99% 44@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring——, 

c—Sept. o—-Durum——_7 
Sept Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec, 
10..... 145 146 144% 124% 124% 123% 
|S Pere 141 147 141 120 120 119% 
aa 144 150 144 123% 123% 123 
| ee 145 151 145 122 122% 122% 
BG .cc00 Bae 151 144 119% 119% 119% 
16.0% 143 149 144 120 120% 119% 
| eee 143 148 140 116 116% 116 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, --Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 ones 





Spring -1,104 437 134 1,028 197 
Durum ,...3,208 1,801 613 3,093 762 33 
Winter ,... 118 34 92 . 133 1 
Totals ..4,430 2,272 739 4, 254 960 35 
Cot ssca6e 273 ee 268 os ee 
OO csccce 280 589 12 80 8 9 
RID 6<:¢-s0¥e 1,101 794 483 593 458 582 
Barley .... 401 | 127 28 429 94 11 
Bonded,.. 3 es 3 1 os os 
Flaxseed .. 1384 123 25 19 73 8 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 17, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk nl 
l,2nor § 174 289 56 374 78 4 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor § 208 167 5 oy 75 17 
All other 


spring .. 623 255 161 288 160 27 
1,2 am da) 
1,2 dur f§ 987 670 181 607 477 76 











All other 

durum ..2,518 1,297 381 910 242 81 
Winter .... 78 38 1 95 os 16 
MizeG ...5 +e 172 -- 790 782 223 
Totals ..4,588 2,888 730 3,241 1,764 443 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


COPR: S3%0n 337 dus vee 

OOO + cease 6,041 769 348 .* * 

ee 1,306 633 2,584 ri és oe 

Barley .... 561 154 650 7 1 7 

Flaxseed ..1,064 887 36 40 4 +. 
FLAXSEED 


Early Argentine crop news started a buy- 
ing movement that ran market up sharply. 
The limit of advance reached, some traders 


began to realize, easing the undertone, Ar- 
gentine cables announced rain and more 
favorable conditions, which caused an ir- 
regular lowering of prices up to the close. 
Final prices represented net loss against 
Sept. 10 of 3@4%c. Trade getting into de- 
ferred issues. Crushers paid 1c under Oc- 


tober for general run, but choice cars 
brought more. 
om Close——_, 
Opening Sept. 18 
Sept.12 High Low Sept.17 1920 
Sept. .$2.09 $2.16 $2.06 $2.07% $3.18 
Oct. .. 2.10 2.18% 2.07 2.08% 3.19 
Nov. .. 2.12 2.20 2.09 2.10% 3.22 
Dec, .. 2.14 2.21% 2.11 2.11% 3.23 





CHICAGO, SEPT, 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


eh ia ace ess 6484684 eo $9.00@9.45 
CTEM WATHRtE, FUte 2 cc cccicecsea 8.15 @8.70 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.90@8.10 
Brim ClOGTS, FUtE oc vccccccvcccese 5.80@6.80 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.50@ 4.45 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.75 @7.00 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.50 @6.60 

Clear, GOUCHOTM, JUEE cceccccrcecs 5.00 @5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.25 @7.70 

Patent, OS POF GORE ccvaccvcccuccs 6.80 @7.25 

CIOAF, THGRGAG, JUCO occecvccesccee 5.50@6.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.50@7.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.00 @6.50 
WHEAT—Milling ‘demand only fairly 
good. Export demand continues slow. Re- 
ceipts light; country shippers holding back 
on declining market. Premiums, as com- 
pared with September, closed as follows: 


1 red 2@3c over 1 dh 3@4c over 

2 red 2@2%c over 2 dah 2@8c over 

3 red 1@1%c over 3 dad h 1@2c over 

4 red 3@5c under 4dah 2@38c under 

1 hard 1% @2c over ly h Sept. to %c ov 
2 hard 4@1%c over 2 yh Sept. to \c ov 
3 hard Sept. to 2c un 3 y h 2@2%c under 
4 hard 3@5c un 4 y h 3@6c under 

1 n 7@10c over 1 dn 15@30c over 

2 n 5@7c over 2 dn 10@15c over 

3 n 3@6c over 3 dad n 5@10c over 

4 n 3c over to 10c un 44n 7c un to 9c ov 
1 m Sept. to le over 3 m 1@4c under 
2m %c unto %c ov 4m 5@8c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 Fel ccocs Dscves esvve @Dusece 249 @260% 
2 red 181 @133%128 @131% 249 @260 
1 hd. 130 @132% 129 @134 249 @260% 
2 hd. 126% @134% 127% @133 245 @280 
1 G@ BM ccece ee veces 251% @265 
BGR ceces @ wo cces cece @isl cree Qeeocee 
2 mB @ cccss +4 ce wee weees @136 247 @273 
SS ree Pererareee @136 248 @257% 
ldn igak ois 6ae0e @145 259% @274 
2dan 142%@144_..... @ wccce 255 @269 


CORN—Offerings good the first part of the 
week, but have fallen off the last few days. 
Wet weather and break in market keeps 
country from shipping. Both export and 
domestic demand poor. Argentina is under- 
selling local houses. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 54% @56% 54% @56% ..... @...0- 
2 mix.... 544% @56% 54% @56% .....@..... 
3 mix.... 54% @55% 54% @55% 128% @141 

4 mix.... 54% @55% 54 @55%127 @140 

5 mix.... 54 @54% 53% @54% 126% @138 

6 mix.... 50 @52% 48 @53 123% @137 

1 yellow.. 54% @56% 55 @56% .....@..... 
2 yellow... 54% @56% 55 @56%.....@..... 
3 yellow... 53 @55% 54% @56 128%@142% 
4 yellow... 58% @54% 54 @56 126% @140 

5 yellow.. 53% @54 53%@55 128 @139% 
6 yellow... 50% @54 48 @58 126 @139% 
1 white... 54% @56% 55 ore Sere. Sere 
2 white... 54% @56% 55 @56%..... @.....- 
3 white... 55 @55% ts 444 on 
4 white.. 53% @54% 54% @5 +% occ e Deveee 
5 white.. oDecce cvce @54 ww ee ° eeeee 
6 white.. 50. @53 +48 On2% eseee @....- 


OATS—Frequent inquiries, but little busi- 
ness actually done. Country offerings are 


not large. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 39% @43 40 @44 62 @66% 
2 white. 38% @48 37 @43 62 @66% 
3 white. 35% @41% 34 @43% 60% @66% 
4 white. 34 @39 314% @36% 60%@65% 


RYE—Very little doing. Both domestic 
and export demand slow. Duluth is offering 
83@4c under Chicago prices. No. 2 ranged 
$1.06% @1.09%, compared with $1.07@1.09% 
last week, and $1.91%@2 last year. Sep- 
tember closed today at $1.04, December at 
$1.06%, and May at $1.10%. 

BARLEY—No special feature. Domestic 
demand is fair, but export is dead. The 
range was 50@68c, same as last week, and 
$5c@$1.16 last year. December closed at 
62¢. 

CORN GOODS—Good trade all around. 
Export demand is better for corn meal than 
for oatmeal. Corn flour $1.75, corn meal 
$1.62%, cream meal $1.55, pearl hominy 
$1.67%, granulated hominy ‘31. 62%, oatmeal 
$3, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.70 
per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade not so active this 


week, though it continues fairly good at $41 
ton, car lots, f.o.b, Chicago, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 223 127 177 101 
Wheat, bus.... 1,015 843 537 1,471 
Corn, bus...... 5,693 2,053 3,253 638 
Oats, bus...... 1,770 2,262 1,813 912 
Rye, bus....... 50 89 191 43 
Barley, bus.... 177 300 57 76 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Get MACOS occccccccsecvevcccs $8.75 @8.95 
pring Straight ..ccceccsssccsecce 8.05 @8.45 
WS GIGOE occ cccccccccccesccess 5.95 @7.10 
Becond CLOAP ...cccsscccccveseses 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white ........-eeeeeees 6.75 @7.10 
Mye Beur, StPAlght ..cccccecccece 6.00@6.70 
BRVO GOUT, GAH occ ccvcvescoccccse 4.85@5.90 
PE BROOME «ods cence ceessceses 6.75 @7.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe ....ccccccscece 1.75 @1.80 
Care MGR, 160 TOO .ccccccesecces 1.70@1.75 
Carm BENGE, BOS IRS 2. ccs nce cvesice 1.65@1.70 

MILLFEED—Steady to firm. Demand 


slow, but offers light with reduced produc- 
tion. Spasmodic orders booked for quick 
shipment. October offers at premium of 25 
@50c ton over spot. Prices generally un- 
changed. Standard bran, $15.50@16.50; win- 
ter bran, $15@15.50; standard fine middlings, 
$16.50@17; flour middlings, $20@22; hominy 


feed, $23.50@24.50; red dog, $30@33; rye 
feed, $13.50@14; old process oil meal, $40@ 
41.50; cottonseed meal, $41@42; brewers’ 


dried grains, $23@24; gluten feed, $30.15,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 3@5c. Receipts, 284 
cars; last week, 169; last year, 107. Closed 
easy and 2@3c down with options. Offerings 
fair; demand brisk, milling and shipping. 
Premiums steady. No. 1 Dakota dark north- 
ern quotable 14@18c over Minneapolis De- 
cember price; ordinary northern spring, 5@ 
10c discount. No. 1 dark northern (Dakota) 
closed at $1.54@1.58, No. 2 $1.48@1.54, No. 
3 $1.44@1.48, No. 4 $1.35@1.42, No. 5 $1.30@ 
1.35; No. 1 red winter $1.25@1.27, No. 
$1.24@1.26, No. 3 $1.23@1.24, No. 4 $1.19@ 
1.22, No. 5 $1.16@1.21; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.26@1.29, No. 2 $1.25@1.28, No. 3 $1.24@ 
1.26; No. 1 mixed $1.28@1.38, No. 2 $1.23@ 
1.33, No. 3 $1.20@1.28, No. 4 $1.17@1.22, No. 
5 $1.14@1.21. 

RYE—Declined 4c. Receipts, 19 cars; last 
week, 32; last year, 57. Offerings light, and 
basis improving under good milling and 
shipping demand. Discounts disappeared, 
No. 2 spot selling at September price. No. 
1 closed at $1.04% @1.05; No. 2, $1.04; No. 3, 
$1.02@1.03; No. 4, $1.01@1.02. 

CORN—Declined 2@38c. Receipts, 721 
cars; last week, 682; last year, 237. Pre- 
miums easier; discount on mixed under 
white and yellow increased. Offerings lib- 
eral, but readily absorbed by shippers and 
industries. No. 2 white and yellow sold 1% 
@1%c over September price. No. 2 white 
closed at 53%c; No. 2 yellow, 53% @53\%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 534c. 

OATS—Steady and unchanged. Receipts, 
161 cars; last week; 180; last year, 450. 
Basis improved under light offerings and 
good demand from shippers and cereal buy- 
ers. No. 3 white spot ruled %c under to 
3%c over September, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 388@41ic; No. 3 white, 
36@39%c; No. 4 white, 34% @37c; sample 
grade, 28@36c. 

BARLEY—Steady and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 125 cars; last week, 150; last year, 
223. ‘Offerings moderate, and choice malting 
wanted and scarce; thin and inferior hard 
to place. Futures off %c. Iowa quoted at 
55@7T1c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 58@72c; 
Minnesota, 50@71c; Dakota, 50@71c; feed 
and rejected, 50@59c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 





sd 1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 67,150 22,190 30,450 8,110 
Wheat, bus. 383,400 78,425 347,112 41,315 
Corn, bus...1,027,425 344,820 1,022,641 57,535 
Oats, bus... 340,545 909,000 387,775 272,300 
Barley, bus. 193,125 344,535 69,899 60,150 
Rye, bus.... 26,410 146,590 47,010 142,190 
Feed, tons... 6,300 48 6,491 2,110 
ST. LOUIS, SEPT, 17 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Wiret PAtORt occccvecccecessvesscs $7.80 @8.25 
BtAMGOG .ccsvccsscscveccvesvctes 7.50@8.00 
PUTSt CIOGE on ccccccvcccsccccscess 5.75 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ..cccccccccccccccccscccecs $7.25@8.00 
ee PPT eee er eee 5.85 @6.15 
Pieet G1OOF .ncccccccccccccscceses 4.85 @5.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

POGUE. occ ccetrevericassecoes cans $7.00 @7.30 
EMERG 0's. 6d 65 tee eneee eorex eene 5.75 @6.10 
SE SE 0.59 0.6.6. 0.0010 400:0 9-65. chee 4.50@5.15 


MILLFEED—As has been the case for 
some time past, gray shorts were in good 


.demand, but millers report hard and soft 


winter wheat bran slow of sale. Prices 
varied little, and the market closed prac- 
tically unchanged from last week. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 


bran, $14.50@15; soft wheat bran, $15@ 
15.50; gray shorts, $19.50@20. 


WHEAT—Offerings of soft winter were 
liberal. Early in the week, local and out- 
side mills took all offerings of the choice 
selections at 1@4c higher prices, while ele- 
vator buyers took the poorer grades. Be- 
ginning Thursday the’ market tended down- 
ward, and a fair milling and shipping de- 
mand developed with the reduced prices. 
Hard winter was in rather limited milling 
demand, and confined largely to western 
varieties of good color. Ordinary descrip- 
tions were slow of sale. Receipts, 822 cars, 
against 744 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.37; No. 3 red, $1.28@1.32. 

CORN—Prices worked lower the greater 
part of the week. Selling pressure was less 
aggressive than when corn was selling at 
materially lower prices. Demand quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 387 cars, against 155. Cash prices: 
No. 1 corn, 51@52c; No. 2 corn, 51c; No. 3 
corn, 50c; No. 1 yellow, 53c; No, 2 yellow, 
53c; No. 4 yellow, 51c. 

OATS—Prices varied little, and the mar- 
ket was exceptionally dull. Offers to sell 
at reduced prices failed to draw bids. Re- 
ceipts, 212 cars, against 178. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 37@38c; No. 3 oats, 36@37c; No. 
4 oats, 35 @3é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 154,290 63,640 202,280 97,210 





Wh’'t, bus 1,452,522 1,133,886 1,786,200 888,580 
Corn, bus.. 594,100 403,000 252,800 227,600 
Oats, bus.. 612,610 568,000 475,725 458,000 
Rye, bus... 7,700 12,100 5,720 5,130 
Barley, bus 22,400 SS eee 10,080 
KANSAS CITY, SEPT, 17 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


FROME kv ccvccvtccctsccesenedeces $7.20 @7.50 
WOORMEMS ce cccecerwocnececescsetes 6.50@6.85 
Piet CIOMP .ncccccccsvceccceccess 5.00@6.10 
ee GORE an 56 0 cébn cp ensccessees 4.00@5.00 


MILLFEED—Good demand developed for 
bran this week, while shorts continued in 
unsupplied demand. Prices ruled firm all 
week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $11@12; brown shorts, $15@16; gray 
shorts, $17@19. 

WHEAT—Early buying of hard wheat was 
on a fair scale when resumption of export 
business at the Gulf was reflected in the 
demand. Situation changed when futures 
broke. Fair sales were made to eastern 
mills and for shipping accounts. Extreme 
dullness prevailed in soft wheat market and 
prices declined sharply, but strengthened 
near close when values were 3@4c under 
last week’s close. Soft wheat of heavy test 
was wanted by mills, but other grades were 
slow. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.23 
@1.29, No. 2 $1.17@1.27, No. 3 $1. ws dors 
2 4 $1.14@1.20; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33@ 

1.34, No. 2 $1.25@1.28, No, 3 $1. 2001. 23, 
No, 4 $1.12@1.15. 

CORN—Lost 2@3c. Fair, scattered feed- 
ing demand, and moderate supply moved 
fairly well the first part of week. Buying 
slackened later and offerings, though light, 
were not all placed. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 44@45c, No. 3 44@44%ec, No. 4 
43@43%c; yellow corn, No. 2 47@48c, No. 3 
46@46%c, No. 4 45% @46c; mixed corn, No. 
2 42% @43c, No. 3 40% @4l1c, No. 4 40@4lc. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

co— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 28,275 13,650 125,450 62,325 
W't, bus.3,049,650 1,718,550 1,923,750 1,185,300 


Corn, bus.. 80,000 243,750 98,750 67,500 
* Oats, bus..210,800 216,800 60,000 108,000 
Rye, bus... 13,200 28,600 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus 51,000 39,000 16,900 20,800 
Bran, tons. 1,260 1,580 4,200 1,660 
Hay, tons.. 2,532 9,252 252 3,828 





BUFFALO, SEPT, 17 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

WOSt Patent BHTIMM occvseccocseses $8.80 @8.90 
TORMOTO DEVORE c.ccce cc csovececcccs 8.15 @8.25 
Wee GOES cevesccscsvesccsseeeses 6.35 @6.75 
OG GUM peccceceseeecectsess 3.90 @ 4.00 
MVS, DUS WHICS . cccvccvccvessecs 6.75 @7.00 
Be: OE 06.66. 665.00 0500002 eece 6.25@6.50 

Sacked 

WO, BOP OO savcovtencsnccasas -@18,00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @19.00 
Mixed £00d ..ccccccccdeccseccve @24.50 
Fiour middlings ..... ‘ @ 27.50 
Red dog, per ton ........ ° @ 36.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.756 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 28.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @ 28.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @ 33.58 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 49.00 
Oil meal, per ton .........0e008 sees» @43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ seoee@ 2.85 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... «eee» @ 17.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ @ 1.70 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... @ 3.75 


WHBPAT—Holders of wheat hese aot tired 
and dropped prices to meet the views of 
buyers, but sold very few cars to millers, 
the bulk going to feed mixers. No. 2 red 
was sold and offered at $1.37, No. 2 mixed 
at $1.35 and No. 2 white at $1.37, on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—Steady decline, and the close was 
dull and weak at 8c under last week’s prices. 
The feed mills took all they wanted, and 
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offerings dragged at the close at 63c for 
No. 1 or No. 2 yellow, 6c for No, 3 yellow, 
oy Bins for No. 4 yellow, on track, through 


OATS—Slow all week, buyers being filled 
but, with light receipts, prices were main- 
tained for good weights. Closing: No. 2 
white, 45c; No, 3 white, 48c; No. 4 white, 
4lc,—on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Dull, dealers being unable to 
meet bids. Good to choice was quoted at 
64@7ic, on track, through billed. Malting, 
September shipment, 68@72c, c.i.f. Buffalo, 

RYE—tThe best bid for No, 2, on track, 
through billed, was $1.07. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short..... $9.50@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ..... «-+ 8.00@ 9.45 
Hard winter patents ............ 7.50@ 8.10 
Soft winter patents ......... «eee 7.50@ 8,00 
Soft winter straights .. 6.50@ 7.25 
Soft winter clears ....... ° -- 5.75@ 6.26 
Rye flour, white patent ........ - 6.50@ 7.00 

MILLFEED—Demand shows some im- 
provement. Spring bran, $23.75@24 for pure 


and $23@23.50 for standard; winter bran, 
$23@23.50; middlings, $25@29; mixed feed, 
$25@30; red dog, $41; gluten feed, $38.43; 
hominy feed, $31.50; stock feed, $32; oat 
hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $45.50 
@49.50; linseed meal, $50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, with mar- 
ket a shade lower. Granulated yellow, 
$1.95; bolted yellow, $1.90; feeding, $1.50; 
cracked corn, $1.50,—all In 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Rolled in good demand at 
$3.05, with cut and ground at $3.35, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 31,260 28,112 ..... «+... 
Wheat, bus... ..... —_ = 70,622 662,893 
Corn, Ree cteacs 1,4 781 6,226 


Oats, bus... 


Sees {Web ectee « BOR cdeec ,) ) ere 
Millfeed, tons. He SG sees” ccoes 
Corn meal, bbls 426) ..... seece ° 
Oatmeal, cases, mee « ecac’s e eos 
Oatmeal, sacks. GIG 1.025 coves covce 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Sept. 17 were 800 sacks of flout, to 
Copenhagen. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 17 
FLOUR—Increasing duliness, in view of 
changing wheat market. Buyers are well 
stocked, and bakers are not making large 
purchases. Some flour being offered on re- 
sale basis 25c under mill limits. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $9.50@10; standard pat- 
ent, $8@8.50; first clear, $6.75@7.25; Kan- 
sas straight, $7.25@7.75; clear, $6.15@7.25; 
rye, $6.50@7.25; soft straight, $5.85@6.15,— 

all in jute. Receipts, 265,370 bbls. 
WHEAT—Price changes during week were 
feverish. Lower at close, due to rain in 
Argentina. Export business light. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.if., $1.86; No. 2 hard winter, 


$1.37; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.47; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.31%. Receipts, 948,400 
bus. 


CORN—Market easy, and prices toward 
close of week lower. Receipts at primary 
points somewhat smaller, but crop accounts 
favorable and no export demand, Prices: 
No, 2 yellow, 78%c; No. 2 mixed, 72%c; 
No, 2 white, 74%c. Receipts, 9,800 bus. 

CATS—Market followed wheat and corn 
closely. Cash and export demand slow, 
though outlook for export business was bet- 
ter. Prices ranged 44@60%c, according to 
quality, Receipts, 164,000 bus, 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $6.25@6.60; spring, $7.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $18.00@18.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.00 @ 21.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21.50@25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «eee + @42.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 205 cars, 92 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 79 cars, 68 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 48 cars, 45 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— ee 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 287,000 127,400 16,720 11,610 
Corn, bus.... 98,750 37,500 7,825 2,674 
Oats, bus.... 98,400 397,700 22,490 63,754 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 17 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,400 bbis, and 13,285,- 
331 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 3,702 sacks to 
Glasgow, 200 to Gothenburg, 1,439 to Hel- 
singfors, 10,237 to Constantinople and 32,008 


to Riga. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............5. $9.25 @9.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.75@9.10 
Bering Girat CleaP .. cc ccsccccoces 7.00@7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ -» 7.40@7.75 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
again a shade firmer, but trade quiet. We 
quote on a basis of $7.50@7.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher gnd 
lower, closing quiet at a net decline of .5c. 
Receipts, 715,368 bus; exports, 287,901; stock, 


1,438,285. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

Me. O TOR WOME 6. ka eWsveceis $1.30@1.36 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky Ty Ty + 1.16@1.21 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 5 wheat, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ite under No. 2, 

ity. 
MILLFEED—Supplies small 

steady, but trade quiet. Quotations: 


Sample according to qual- 


Spring bran seg? 9-2 <h- «tb vw git 00@ 24.00 
Soft winter bran ............ +. 24.00@25.00 
Standard middilings ........... 23.00@ 24.00 
nag ene ee te Pane opal - 29.00@31.00 
Red dog .....+..- ecsodwoe «eee 39.00@40.00 


CORK Gali. but <ecliin light and val- 
ues steadily held. Receipts, 66,443 bus; 
stock, 420,062. Quotations: car lots, jn ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 66@67c,'No. 3 68 @64c; 
car lots for local trade, No, 2 yellow 75 @76c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily held, but de- 





mand only moderate, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy .. 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy ....... 2.50 
Pearl hominy and grits .............. 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

BO GE DOG bp bbe cvapedobssccdeces - 2.36 


OATS—Market steady under light offer- 
ings. Trade, however, quiet. Receipts, 60,- 
508 bus; stock, 268,306. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 48@60c; No. 8 white, 46@47c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$6; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............... $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent ......... . 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.60@7.75 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.00 @7.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.60@6.85 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.60@5.85 
TO DOUG, WRG cs cvccavesceccaice 6.50 @7.00 
Rye flour, standard .............4. 5.75 @6.25 
‘City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.75 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.75 
City mills’ winter patent............. - 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.36 

MILLFEED—Unchanged and neglected. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $22.50@23; soft winter bran, $24@25; 
standard middlings, $23.50@24; flour mid- 


dlings, $30@31; red dog, $40@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $23.50@24. 


WHEAT—Declined 5% @6%c; demand 
and movement light. Receipts, 153,656 bus; 
exports, 215,558; stock, 3,750,238. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1. 23% ; Septem- 
ber, $1.28%; October, $1.24%; range of 
southern for week, 97c@$1.29. 

CORN—Down 2%c; movement and de- 


mand good, Receipts, 412,015 bus; exports, 
406,600; stock, 123,259. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 73@ 
T4c; contract spot, 62%c; range of southern 
for week, 63@65c; no receipts or sales of 
cob corn. 

OATS—Up 1@2%c; demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 30,753 bus; exports, 20; 
stock, 394,702. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, as to weight, 49@50c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, as to weight, 46@47c. 

RYE—Lost 6c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 197,291 bus; exports, 
114,027; stock, 1,331,385. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.11%; a small 
southern hag lot sold at $1.10. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 20 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and. outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60«day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Sept. 20 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
CORCOM 000. rosecces $8.35 @9.20 $12.70@13.30 


Standard patent .... 8.15@8.70 12.40@13.10 
Second patent ...... 7.85@8.20 12.15@12.70 
*First clear, jute ... 5.50@5.60 10.00@10.25 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.90@4.20 8.00@ 8.25 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 20), i 
jute, were: 

Sept. 20 Year ago 
Medium semolina ...$6.75@6,90 $11.40@11.50 
Durum flour........ 6.30@5.70 10.25@10.35 
CRORE ccc ccocccccces 4.40@4.65 .....@ 8.00 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Sept. 34... ...... 310,695 471,030 413,520 
Sept. 17... 439,435 219,965 449,065 400,940 
Sept. 10... 334,160 237,700 457,835 398,660 
Sept. 3... 411,885 257,955 324,515 335,465 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Wome. - O4..0'6 “cewces “cesses 2,100 3 ...... 
Sept. 17... 4,385 1,570 16,030 ...... 
Sept. 10... 8,795 6,695 10,130) = ...... 
Sept. 8.... wee. BBO cecces sence . 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

‘ end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
July 16. 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 335 450 
July 23. 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 2,305 vse 
July 30. 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 ow. 2,906 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 6520 ese 
Aug. 13. 62 69,615 212,270 154,900 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 ewe eee 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 Sea 
Sept. 3.. 60 68,115 210,895 113,080 715 oss 
Sept. 10. 58 64,215 196,960 134,760 1,075 910 


Sept. 17, €6 47/450471,726 739,899 360 és. 


and market - 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 


day (Sept. 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

. Sept. 20 Year ago 
ed RUUD $12. 50@13. 00 $.....@38.00 
Stand. middlings.. - @14.00 45. 50@ 46.00 
Flour middlings... 19.50@ 23.00 56.00 @58.00 
R. dog, ,10-lb jute 30.00@31.00_ . - @70.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.50 @ 23.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.50@24.75 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.00@25.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, ..... 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowf .........++++ 
Rye flour, white* ..... 
Rye flour, pure dark* 





Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.20@ 17.30 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.05@ 7.15 
TNO GREET. occ soscccaccscncee 2.65@ 2.70 


Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 6.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00 @15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 6.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........+++5 + +e #@39.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark - No. 1 nor 
Sept. 14 ........ 153% @155% 
Bopt, 26 crcccoves 152% @154% 
Bopt. 16 ..cccees 152% @154% 
Ph Uh sisson ee 149% @151% 
Bowe, 19 .cccccece 152%.@154% 
Bept. 20 ........ 151% @154% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Bom: BO cxiecivs 148% @151% 145% @148% 
Bent. 26 .scrcoce 147% @150% 144% @147% 
a. OP knee owne 147% @150% 144%@147% 
Se ee 144% @147% 141% @144% 
Bept. 19 wcccccece 147% @150% 144% @147% 
Sept. 20 ........ 146% @151% 143% @146% 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec, 
UO. ccne $1.48 $1.48% 17..... $1.44% $1.39% 
| 1.47% 1.42% 19..... 1.47% 1.42% 
See 1.47% 1.40% 20..... 147% 1.41% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3. yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13. 47 @48 84 @35% 102% @ 103% 41@58 
14. 47 @48 34 @35% 101% @102% 42@59 
15. 46% @47% 33% @34% 100% @101 42@59 
16. 46% @47% 33% @35 99% @100 42@59 
17. 45 @45% 32% @34% 98 @ 98% 42@59 
19. 45 @46 32%@34 98% @ 99% 42@59 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 18 

Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,497,230 3,984,680 2,919,840 
Flour, bbis ...... 27,723 27,346 7,996 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,144 1,237 2,764 
Corm, BUS ce.ccee 172,900 148,400 96,760 
Oats, bus ....... 838,480 874,780 983,310 
Barley, bus ..... 318,610 349,580 714,560 
Rye, bus ........ 124,460 131,000 109,980 
Flaxseed, bus ... 141,120 100,300 145,140 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Sept. 18 

Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,281,800 1,289,250 1,186,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 469,266 358,717 358,398 
Milistuff, tons ... 17,838 14,304 13,990 
Corn, bus ....... 125,760 62,000 51,660 
Cate, DUO .ccccce 465,630 489,540 334,880 
Barley, bus ..... 257,300 321,110 550,800 
Rye, DUS... .o000- 48,320 90,350 109,350 
Flaxseed, bus 54,600 68,620 22,500 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 18 Sept. 20 














Sept. 17 om 10 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 369 131 311 155 

No. 1 northern. 14 2 9 44 

No, 2 northern.. ® 4 e.* 7 20 

OtherS .vvccocsr 1,755 1,444 1,076 3,782 

Totals ....... 2,142 1,681 1,403 4,001 

OR, CEE ‘v0 ove blewd% 5,978 3,531 ee eee 
_e) ers 154 81 
TH. BERS occ ccc 5,573 5,625 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sep. 18 Sep. 20 Sep. 21 


Sept. 17 Sept. 10 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 19 10 0 8 10 
Oats ..16,795 16,300 1,808 4,147 2,582 
Barley ..1,115 1,039 618 1,031 943 
Rye .... 182 179 91 5,823 924 
Flaxseed. 979 1,065 126 24 17 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls—  — Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 





Sept. 13...$2.12 2.12 2.14% 2.14 2.15% 
Sept. 14... 2.11% 2.11% 2.12% 2.12 2.13% 
Sept, 15... 2.09% 2.09% 2.09% 2.09 2.10% 
Sept. 16... 2.09 2.09 2.10% 2.09 2.10% 
Sept. 17... 2.07 2.07 2.07% 2.07% 2.08 

Sept. 19... 2.08% 2.08% 2.09% 2,08 2209 % 


September 21, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis ang 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts—, ——In store—. 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis, 141 145 232 979 126 24 
Duluth..... 184 123 25 1,104 891 36 


Totals... 275 268 257 2,083 1,017 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Sept, 
17, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, oe t os 





1921 1920 921 192 
Minneapolis ... 319 250 "att = 
eee 251 216 81 149 
Totals ....... 570 466 228 181 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic po re, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu 
day, Sept. 20, in cents per 100 lbs: 


(ne —, 
Phila- New- 








New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 42.00 .... 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27. 50 27. 50 27 “50 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 2..50 
Belfast ........ . ~) ae 
Bremen ........ 30.00 30.00 
Bristol ........ we <ase 
Cardiff ........ ite sees 
Bergen .... 35.00 35.00 
Christiania 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ‘ \ 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
COP wcccccccce 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 
Dublin ........ 26.00 - 26.00 
Dundee ........ BORER ceed soee cscs 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Malmé «+ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Hamburg ...... 25-80 30.00 30.00 28-30 
Bordeaux ...... BOO cove ceee cove 
BEOVOO ccccccces 27.50 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 
) | ea 26.00 
ZAMtR corccccccs ME eeee 9608 seee osec 
Liverpool ...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 20.10 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 2 ) 
Londonderry ... 26-41 .... 26-41 .... .... 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.0 
Newcastle ° UIE cSace O8be eee cos 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.55 
Gibraltar ...... ME 6.606 SG60) 600 cece 
_Southampton 26.00 nie’ ches:a 
Dansig ...otece 0.00 - 30.00 
Pirsous .....00% 31.00 


The rate from Montreal am Belfast, Co 
Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Lond 
derry, Manchester is 26c, and to Rotterd 
27%ec. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of er: 
in store at above points for week endi 





Sept. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F):x 
CG. BR B. cccvccccs 328 205 128 
Consolidated dees 516 96 28 1 
Omtivies .ccccoces 416 69 86 
Grain Growers .. 825 382 180 
Fort William .... 110 65 102 lif 
G. BD. B. wccccveces 268 387 2 161 
North Western .. 446 57 8 . 


Port Arthur 














Can. Gov't 91 379 113 1 
Sask. Co-op. . 857 122 10 1 
Private elevators. 1,600 657 277 4) 
Totals ...csece 6,022 2,915 1,250 i 
Year ago .......: 2,120 173 440 3h 
Receipts ........ 6,929 970 498 119 


Rail shipments... 171 93 24—Ctww 
Lake shipments.. 4,229 970 498 11% 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— “Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 269 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..1,925 No, 2C. W...... 8: 
No. 2 northern... 88 No. 8 C. W......- 69 
No. 38 northern... 891 Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 
|. Se REET EER Se 2a 22 
WO Be Teccvesde ae Serer 27 
WO. 6 .cccvescses 4G QUROTD .cccccess ‘ 
DOGG Seo vectececs Private .sccocs- 6 
Durum ........+. 13 _ 
Winter ...csee. ° 7 BOOM i csices's 2,91 
Others ........65 18 
Private ........ 1,600 

BOURS cccincss 6,022 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stat: 











on Sept. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Br! 
Baltimore ..3,703 161 397 1,328 a4 
Boston ..... 53 1 4 2 +. 
Buffalo ..... 2,302 1,623 6,321 307 19 
Chicago 3,640 3,484 19,177 198 19° 
Afloat .... 58 133 3,060 a2 eee 
Detroit ..... 21 14 137 32 A 
Duluth ..... 4,588 337 6,041 1,306 561 
Galveston .. .4,346 owe “o> 113 ote 
Indianapolis. 509 326 480 8 
Kans, City...9,478 1,865 3,091 62 ene 
Milwaukee... 404 1,236 1,435 68 16) 
Minneapolis 2,142 19 16,795 182 1,11 
N. Orledns.. .3,263 234 136 see 10 
New. News... ... eee 20 igs +: 
New York... 989 15 1,010 63 15 
Omaha ,....2,426 407 2,307 367 4 
Peoria ...... 189 48 913 
Philadelp’a .1,681 420 265 36 : 
St. Louis 2,757 118 857 49 4 
Toledo ..... 1,158 121 1,199 80 4 
Canals ...... 610 180 105 15 45 
Lakes ...... 1,832 1,506 660 350 292 
Totals ...46,149 12,248 64,410 4,866 3,208 
Last year..24,885 3,287 21,334 3,593 3,237 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 4,049,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
009,000; oats, 2,008,000; rye, 661,000. De- 
crease—Barley, 233,000 bus, i 
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September 21, 1921 
CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Canadian Railway Estimate Puts Wheat 
Yield of Western Provinces at 
248,423,000 Bus 


Wrixwieze, Man., Sept. 17.—The Cana- 
dian National Railways estimate the total 
wheat crop of western Canada at 248,- 
423,000 bus. The ae of oats is given 
by the same authority at 357,785,000 
bus, barley 41,334,000, rye 10,885,000, 
flaxseed 6,099,000. 

Reports from Saskatchewan show that 
the yield of wheat per acre is averaging 
15 to 20 bus, with some points reporting 
as high as 45. Labor shortage has been 
acute in that province, and wages rose 
considerably as a result. The heavy rain 
and snow storms of last week delayed 
operations sufficiently to allow some 
measure of correction in the supply of 
labor. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—The 
weekly bulletin of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture says: “The heavy move- 
ment of wheat from farms which has 
characterized this season” continues. 
Threshing from the stack is reported 
from southeastern Kansas. New crop 
seeding has begun in central and south- 
western Kansas.” 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Sept. 17.—The 
state board of agriculture gives condi- 
tion of corn as 83 per cent on Sept. 1, 
and estimates the yield at 84,525,000 
bus; condition of oats 50 per cent, and 
yield 29,700,000 bus; barley 71, and 2,- 
995,000. The tame hay production was 
estimated at 1,358,000 tons, and wild hay 
at 611,000. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.; Sept. 17.—According 
to the latest statement of E. A. Logan, 
of the United States Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates, and Jewell Mayes, 
of the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture, the state’s 1921 corn yield will total 
206,372,000 bus, the largest yield of the 
state since 1917, and ranking next to 
1917 and 1912 for the largest yield dur- 
ing the past 10 years. : 

“The September condition of 86 per 
cent normal indicates a yield of 33.54 
bus per acre, against 32 in 1920,” the 
report states. “The production last year 
was 198,880,000 bus on 6,215,000 acres. 
The acreage this year was 6,153,000. 

“Wheat seeding, from present indica- 
tions, will be but 91 per cent of the 1920 
seeding, and if carried out would indi- 
cate a fall seeding of 2,566,000 acres. 
The fear of bugs and fly, together with 
the low returns from this year’s crop, 
are the causes for the decrease in acre- 
age. Conditions, on the whole, have been 
favorable for plowing of stubble land, 
and preparation for seeding is under 
way.” 

Normal temperatures and timely rains 
during August improved the condition of 
the Illinois corn crop to such an extent 
that S. D. Fessenden, United States agri- 
cultural statistician for the state, now 
estimates its condition at 84 per cent, 
with a probable yield of 325,592,000 bus, 
compared with an estimated yield of 
294,168,000 bus on Aug. 1. 


Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 17.—Sowing 
of wheat will be general in Indiana in 
the next two weeks. An occasional field 
already is reported as seeded, but most 
farmers are waiting for periods that ex- 
perience has shown to be the best to 
avoid danger from infestation of the 
grain by Hessian fly. 

Preparations for the work have been 
pushed in the last two weeks, the weather 
as a rule being favorable, although it 
was too wet in a few parts of the state. 
Temperatures have ruled about four de- 
grees above normal. Most of the 1921 
corn crop now is safe from frost dam- 
age, and it promises to be fair to good 
in most counties. 

Farmers whose corn was infested with 
chinch bugs this summer are being urged 
by G. I. Christie, director of the Purdue 
University agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, not to keep from sowing wheat or 
tye this fall to avoid damage next year. 
Many have thought to lessen the bu 
damage in 1922 a, eliminating Pres | 
prem crops, the hatching place for chinch 
ugs. 

“We believe it is not advisable to dis- 
continue growing small grains, because it 
is difficult to obtain universal adoption 
of the practice, and, unless universally 
adopted, it probably would give only me- 
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diocre results,” Professor Christie said. 
“Chinch — can be controlled if grain 
growers will burn the places where the 
bugs are hibernating this winter, and 
next season adopt unhesitatingly the cre- 
osote barrier before the bugs migrate 
from small grains to corn.” 

Sowing of spring wheat in 1922 in this 
state, however, was not advised under 
any circumstances. Indiana’s acreage of 
this variety of grain always has been 
small. 

Totepo, Onto, Sept. 17.—This section 
had beneficial rains during the week, 
which will materially improve pasturage 
and the condition of the ground for fall 
work and seeding. The Ohio corn crop 
is now probably past any danger from 
frost. It is estimated that 70 per cent 
of silo fillings has been completed. From 
5c to lic a shock is being paid by farm- 
ers to men employed cutting corn, with 
an average wage for the state of 9\4c. 
It is estimated that acreage plowed for 
wheat will average about the same as 
last year, but in some localities a ma- 
terial reduction is noticeable. Some re- 
ports of corn not being well filled, but 
there is an ample crop. 


Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 17.—Fall 
seeding has been progressing steadily, 
except for the few days that it was 
checked by snow. The rush this week has 
been general, farmers being anxious to 
get their seed in the ground while the 
moisture coming from the melted snow 
makes such favorable conditions for .the 
germination of the wheat plant. The 
moisture has stimulated a more general 
interest in fall seeding, and while the 
movement cannot be up to some of the 
former records, without question it will 
be more than had been planned three 
weeks ago when there was a lack of the 
moisture needed to start the plant to 
growing. There has also been further 
general interest in getting ready for a 
larger than an average spring wheat 


“crop. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Not much 
wheat has been sown. Many farmers 
are waiting for the weather to get down 
to normal temperature and danger of 
Hessian fly to pass with the hot spell. 
Then, too, the ground lacks moisture to 
bring grain up. Wheat sown now stands 
a good chance to malt, except in limited 
areas where there have been showers. 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 17.—The 
past week’s weather was favorable, in 
most sections of the state, to maturing 
crops. No extremes of heat occurred, 
temperatures being moderate in most 
parts, and somewhat below normal in the 
upper Sacramento valley, but somewhat 
higher than normal in the San Joaquin 
valley. The weather was especially fa- 
vorable for the maturing of the bean 
crops. The bean harvest is at its peak, 
and threshing is proceeding. This crop 
has recovered so well from the hot 
weather in July that in some districts it 
is heavier than normal. The condition of 
rice is good. Water is being drained 
from many fields and the crop is ad- 
vancing rapidly toward maturity, with 
some fields practically ready to cut. 
Hop picking has reached its maximum, 
and the crop appears to be a good one. 

In the report issued today by E. E. 
Kaufman, statistician of the California 
co-operative crop reporting service, the 
following comments are made relative to 
the condition of California field crops as 
of Sept. 1: 

Cool nights throughout the delta of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, 
where the principal part of the corn crop 
is grown, resulted in a decline of three 
points since Aug. 1 in the condition, as 
compared with a normal. This year the 
condition on Sept. 1 was 85, last year 87, 
and the 10-year average 88. With only 
80 per cent of last year’s acreage, the 
total production is forecast at about 2,- 
448,000 bus, against a 1920 crop of 3,- 
150,000 bus. 

No change was indicated in the con- 
dition of the oat crop at time of har- 
vest, and the forecast of production re- 
mains at 5,114,000 bus, the same as on 
July 1 and Aug. 1. 

A decline of one point in the condition 
of barley at time of harvest is noted, 
as compared with July 1 and Aug. 1. 
Production is forecast at about 30,200,- 
000 bus. . 

Comparatively cool weather during 
August held back the rice crop, and the 


‘2 per cent less. 


condition declined one point as compared 
with a normal. No better than a 23-ba 
yield is now in sight. If the estimat 
acreage planted is all harvested, and the 
resent condition is maintained until 
arvest, the production will approximate 
3,000,000 bags. 

The condition of grain sorghum is esti- 
mated to be 91 per cent of a normal, as 
compared with 92 last year and a 10-year 
average of 87. On the estimated acre- 
age planted, a condition of 91 indicates a 
total production of about 120,000 tons. 


Ocven, Uran, Sept. 17.—Utah’s crop 
condition is 110.2 per cent, according to 
the latest compilation of the United 
States Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates received here, with Arizona 
standing next highest in the nation, at 
109.3 per cent. — 

Grain seeding has progressed favor- 
ably throughout Utah, according to re- 
port of J. Cecil Alter, federal weather 
observer. Much plowing is necessary, 
however, in many sections to secure the 
normal planting of winter wheat. The 
harvesting of wheat and other small 
grains, as well as corn, is being rapidly 
finished. Weather conditions have been 
favorable throughout the state during 
the past 10 days. 

Wheat harvest results in Idaho are 
holding up splendidly, according to J. 
M..Jacobson, agricultural statistician. 
Spring wheat now in the course of being 
harvested gives promise of an average 
yield of 25 bus to the acre, a total yield 
of 16,302,000 bus. This, with the har- 
vested winter wheat of 8,918,000 bus 
gives a crop of 25,320,000 bus this year, 
an excess over any previous year of 
1,720,000 bus. Slight damage from rust 
and lack of rains has resulted in the 
crop falling slightly below preliminary 
estimates. 





KANRED WHEAT INQUIRY 

OxtaHoma City, Oxta., Sept. 17.~ 
John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma state board of agriculture, is 
seeking to determine whether the board 
should recommend a continuation of the 
culture of Kanred wheat. Reports for 
the year show it has produced from three 
to six bushels more per acre than other 
varieties, and millers say it absorbs less 
water. A questionnaire recently was 
sent to all flour millers of the state, 
containing seven queries, by which the 
board hopes to determine its action in 
reference to it. Nine millers have re- 
ported so far. None of them had re- 
ceived reports from bakers or house- 
wives as to Kanred’s bread making quali- 
ties. 

Three of the nine millers reported that 
Kanred is not so good for milling pur- 
poses as some other varieties. One said 
it was better than a mongrel mixture. 
Another stated better results were ob- 
tained with it this year than last. An- 
other found it inferior to dark hard 
wheat. Weather conditions have much to 
do with the quality, in the opinion of 
another miller. One, who had assisted 
the county agent in having it adopted in 
his county, regretted it because he didn’t 
get good milling results. 

From the northwestern section came 
a report that Kanred was much inferior 
to what the miller called black hull, 100 
acres of which he is planting this fall. 
One miller received 2 per cent more of 
gluten &nd nutritive qualities than out 
of other varieties, while another received 
No replies were enthu- 
siastically favorable. Several were em- 
phatically unfavorable. 

Another questionnaire has been sent to 
500 Kanred growers. Replies from mill- 
ers and growers will be classified, and 
from them the board will formulate a 
programme for recommendation to 
farmers. Seed wheat is rapidly deteri- 
orating, Mr. Whitehurst says, and the 
yellow varieties are gradually spreading 
over the state. Mr. Whitehurst, while 
in Kansas, recently, was told that Kan- 
sas millers are not satisfied with results 
of milling Kanred wheat. The board 
expects also to segregate soft wheat and 
hard wheat territory. Reports indicate 
that southern and eastern sections are 
better adapted to soft wheat. ‘ 





TOTAL AREA OF LAND IN FARMS 
The total area of land in farms in the 
United States in 1920, according to the 
fourteenth census, was 955,676,545 acres, 
compared with 878,798,325 in 1910, show- 
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ing an increase of 76,878,220 acres, or 
8.7 per cent. The average acreage per 
farm in 1920 was 148.2, while the av- 
erage in 1910 was 138.1. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 

year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 


Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 
May. 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 


June. 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July. 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 





Year 14,524,845 15,891,880 15,127,605 13,722,710 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

September. 131,245 ST,895 cacces 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 ...... 49,620 
November. 35,940 18,575 364,335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February... 9,220 36,860 ...... 164,065 
March..... 149,845 100,605 35,850 60,050 
April...... 94,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 
May...... 94,955 61,435 276,230 61,180 
June...... 101,200 136,665 116,595 64,850 
July..s.oe 72,060 65,835 ...... 37,715 
August.... 68,495 GEeee 0 estes 6,300 
Year.... 971,840 736,730 1,451,135 889,230 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and direct foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills by crop years (Sept. 1 
to Aug. 31): 





Output Exports ‘*Per 

bbis bbis cent 

208O-B1.....0 ccc 00% 14,524,845 971,840 6.69 
BOE OSO ss cv cc rus 17,117,610 736,730 4.30 
1918-19........4. 16,543,630 1,451,135 8.77 
BORER ss cc cccce 15,255,310 888,240 6.82 
1916-17. ....c00e 16,235,330 1,166,850 7.18 
1926-26. coccccce 20,443,185 1,628,195 7.87 
1914-15.....0006 16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 
BOBB<2h cc ccigeced 18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 
1912-13......... 18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 
APRA. covcccce 15,708,075 739,500 4.70 
JS | eae 15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
1909-10. ... 2006 16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 
as SEE 13,697,370 1,786,925 13.06 
BOOTHS. ccsecccce 13,137,300 1,984,640 16.10 
1906 -F a wr cccves 14,169,760 2,436,170 17,20 
BORG nccccecves 15,141,785 2,674,755 17.66 
1904-6. wcccvccece 12,747,325 1,675,786 13.15 
1903-4. ... 2.0006 14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 
BOOB Bo cc cccccce 16,505,645 3,331,805 20.02 
T9OL-B. wc cccccce 15,802,270 3,160,160 19.19 
2980<2. coccccses 14,863,395 3,973,179 26.73 
1899-1900....... 15,308,160 4,847,600 31.66 
BERSHOs cccccccece 15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 
1897-8... ...e000. 13,299,180 3,569,225 26.84 
sy pe EEE 13,473,160 3,618,555 26.85 
BIDS $B. ccvvccces 12,577,120 4,044,790 32.15 
1894-5 9,428,225 2,377,090 25.21 
’ 2,362,550 25.34 

3,038,692 32.50 

3,668,380 38.61 

2,676,540 34.65 

2,091,215 30.47 

1,557,575 27.13 

2,617,795 36.19 

2,523,030 39.59 

2,288,500 38.45 

1,805,875 33.22 

1,343,105 33.96 

1,201,630 33.19 

1881-2. pee 3,142,970 1,181,320 37.83 
1880-81......... 2,052,840 769,440 34.08 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries, 





Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 
to the bbl): 

00’s omitted———, Per ct. 


1921— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
Ammust 25s sce 1,873 58,537 13 
SUT cvscecces 1,238 24,842 19 
JUNE .ccccceee 1,546 25,235 22 
MOF scccccces 1,265 25,932 18 
pe ee gow 1,591 17,641 29 
MOTOR .occcse 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14- 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September ... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
SEF ceccsoses 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
BOSOWBA. wc ccces 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19... ..006 24,190 178,683 38 
eee 21,880 34,119 74 
2916-27 2. cece 11,943 149,831 26 
1916-16. 5 ....0% 15,521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
pt St Seren 11,821 92,394 37 
291828, 2.02000 11,395 91,603 36 
1912-13. .....04 11,006 30,160 62 
1920431. ... 2200 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Totals ....... 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ...... 14,732 116,972 36 
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“MAIN STREET” 


(Continued from page 1326.) 

The writer of this has attempted “Main 
Street,” but finds it slow reading. After 
one hundred and ninety-six pages of its 
drooling drivel he is in doubt about con- 
cluding the task and if, during the 
next ten pages, nothing actually happens 
to the heroine, he will probably abandon 
the undertaking as a bad job and count 
the two perfectly good dollars he invest- 
ed in the book as a total loss. Thus far 
nothing has been disclosed in the life of 
“Main Street” that is not mean and nar- 
row and paltry, and no one living in the 
little town is praiseworthy or sincere or 
kindly. Hatred and malice, smallness, 
malicious gossip, self-seeking, ridiculous 
pretense and narrow-minded prejudice 
here abide, and to this rule there is no 
notable exception. 

There is a homely old adage to the ef- 
fect that “it is an ill bird that fouls its 
own nest,” and one thinks of it often as 
he reads “Main Street.” Thinks of it in 
connection with its author, who declares 
in his foreword that “This is America—a 
town of a few thousand, in a region of 
wheat and corn and dairies and little 
groves. The town is, in our tale, called 
‘Gopher Prairie, Minnesota.’ But its 
Main Street is the continuation of Main 
Streets everywhere. The story would be 
the same in Ohio or Montana, in Kansas 
or Kentucky or Illinois, and not very dif- 
ferent would it be up York State or in 
the Carolina hills.” 

To this declaration The Northwestern 
Miller desires to enter a most emphatic 
protest and denial, and to do so is the 
object of this article. “Gopher Prairie, 
Minnesota,” may be as vile and mean, as 
narrow and unlovely, as its creator 
pleases to picture it; its inhabitants may 
be as contemptible as he likes to describe 
them and, if he bases his conclusions on 
his own experience of life in a small 
town, and believes them true, let him 
take such satisfaction as he may from his 
unhappy analyses, but no one acquainted 
with the smaller towns of America and 
the people who live in them—no one who 
is fair or honest in his conclusions based 
on such knowledge—will admit that 
“Gopher Prairie” is typical, or reason- 
ably true to life, or otherwise than excep- 
tional, the creation of a warped mind 
that apparently can see no good in 
provincial life in this country. 

“Main Street” is a rank libel on the 
smaller towns of America, as any whole- 
some soul will say who knows about 
them. The Northwestern Miller may 
rightfully claim to be an authority on the 
subject, perhaps an exceptional one, 
since for nearly fifty years it has been 
in rather close association with thousands 
of millers who live permanently in places 
no larger than “Gopher Prairie.”, It has 
had abundant opportunity during these 
years to test the character of these mill- 
ers, and through them to learn much 
about their fellow-citizens and about the 
daily life in their towns. 

There is absolutely nothing in this long 
and varied experience to justify the 
conclusions found in “Main Street.” On 
the contrary, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to prove that they are false and 
distorted, and biased by the author’s own 
narrowness of view and bitter antipathy 
to the people among whom he was raised. 

It is the judgment of the well-balanced 
who have travelled most and who have 
lived both in cities and villages that one 
gets back from his environment the re- 
flection of what he himself puts into it. 
If he gives kindliness, good will, good 
temper and charity in dealing with his 
neighbors, his return is in kind and in 
full measure. If he looks upon them 
with suspicion and distrust, holds them 
in contempt and believes them to be sor- 
did and mean, they will doubtless reflect 
his ill opinions in their attitude toward 
him, thereby justifying his judgment of 
them to the satisfaction of his own mind. 

Moreover, those who have had the larg- 
est experience with their fellowmen the 
world over know that the size of a com- 
munity has nothing to do with the char- 
acter of its inhabitants, that it is impos- 
sible justly to differentiate between cities 
and small towns in this respect or, for 
that matter, between countries. Rightly 
understood, there are broadminded, intel- 
ligent and pleasant people to be found 
everywhere,- in. the smallest village as well 
as in the largest metropolis, if one seeks 
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them out in the right spirit. It is equally 
true that the vicious, the narrow and the 
mean may be discovered anywhere if 
they are sought after. It is preposterous 
to contend one type of town has a mo- 
nopoly either of the good, the bad or the 
indifferent, and sweeping conclusions, 
such as those drawn in “Main Street,” 
are valueless either as accurate sum- 
maries or just deductions, although they 
evidently have selling value. 

Concerning the small towns of 
America, of which, as already stated, The 
Northwestern Miller has somewhat inti- 
mate knowledge, this publication may 
honestly bear witness, through its long 
experience, to certain attributes, abso- 
lutely contrary to those portrayed in 
“Main Street,” which it actually knows 
them to possess. For instance, it is 
aware that a very considerable propor- 
tion of their inhabitants are highly intel- 
ligent and are well educated; that they 
subscribe for the best magazines pub- 
lished, and buy good books, and that 
they are discriminating readers who ap- 
preciate good literature. There is no 
mere pretense of culture in their avidity 
for information and mental enlighten- 
ment, but a very sound and wholesome 
desire to keep their minds employed and 
to extend their knowledge and under- 
standing. 

In matters concerning art and music 
these people are as keen and intelligent 
as any who live in the large cities, and 
they eagerly avail themselves of every 
possible opportunity to obtain a greater 
comprehension of them. It is the evi- 
dence of the best lecturers and exponents 
of the arts that they find their most ap- 
preciative and responsive audiences in 
some of the smaller towns of America, 
and they never attempt to talk down to 
them. 

The limits of the schools provided in 
such places may necessarily be compara- 
tively narrow, the teaching being elemen- 
tary, perhaps, but as far as it goes it is 
sound and thorough, and given by con- 
scientious and capable instructors who 
exercise a wholesome influence over the 
character of the young people in their 
charge. 

As for the patriotism of the small 
American town, the experience of the 
late war leaves no doubt as to its sin- 
cerity. There is not a cemetery in any 
one of them that does not bear eloquent 
testimony to this effect in the graves of 
those who died in the service of their 
country. When the call came it was the 
young men of these same small towns that 
responded most quickly -and willingly, as 
the records of the American army and 
navy attest. “Main Street” ignores this 
evidence of the existence of this quality, 
certainly not ignoble or provincial, per- 
haps because its smart author does not 
approve of this kind of patriotism and 
= it, on the whole, not commend- 
able. 

On occasion, The Northwestern Miller 
has made appeal through its columns in 
behalf of various relief movements. 
Probably the author of “Main Street” 
would consider this foolish and ill ad- 
vised, or animated by some unworthy 
motive, but at least he could hardly deny 
that, to a degree, it afforded some test 
of generosity and broadness of spirit. 
Most liberal, prompt and willing has al- 
a been the response from the millers 
and their fellow-townsmen living in the 
smaller towns of the country. The rec- 
ords of these movements show that the 
measure of support they received from 
such communities was surprisingly great, 
testifying, certainly, to the broad charity 
of their people. 

It would be possible to go on almost 
indefinitely in an enumeration of the out- 
standing good qualities of the kind of 
towns so bitterly assailed in “Main 
Street,” but it is unnecessary; those of 
good will who live or have lived in them 
know their very human faults and equal- 
ly human virtues; as for the others, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

To the author of “Main Street” the 
small American town is “an unimagina- 
tively standardized background, a slug- 
gishness of s h and manners, a rigid 
ruling of the spirit by the desire to ap- 
pear respectable. It is’ contentment, 
. . . the contentment of the quiet dead, 
who’ are scornful of the living for their 
restless walking. It is negation canon- 
ized as the one positive virtue. It is the 
prohibition of happiness.. It is slavery 





self-taught and self-defended. . It is dull- 
ness made God. 

“A savorless people, gulping tasteless 
food, and sitting afterward, coatless and 
thoughtless, in rocking chairs prickly 
with inane decorations, listening to me- 
chanical music, saying mechanical things 
about the excellence of Ford automobiles 
and viewing themselves as the greatest 
race in the world.” 

Is it, indeed? Before the judgment 
thus given with such great wealth of 
words be accepted as representing the 
true spirit of these communities, one in- 
stance of the manner in which it is being 
practically shown in a Minnesota town, 
not far from the birthplace of the author 
of “Main Street,” may be worthy of 
consideration. Perhaps it proves noth- 
ing, perhaps it proves much; let the read- 
er judge. 

In this Minnesota town there lives a 
miller who a few months ago celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday. e has lived 
in this community for a great many 
years, quite enough to be affected by its 
benumbing influence, if it had any, to 
have his ) instincts atrophied by its 
dullness, to become such a dumb, mali- 
cious, narrow creature as the miller de- 
scribed in “Main Street,” but he does not 
seem to have been so affected by his en- 
vironment; on the contrary, he appears to 
have grown kindlier and more generous 
minded, more tolerant and sympathetic, 
with the passage of the years spent in 
his town. 

In front of his mill he has transformed 
the river bank into a beautiful drive, and 
between this and his plant, being a lover 
of flowers, he has made a garden some 
eight hundred feet long, half of which is 
filled with wild flowers, the roots of 
which he personally dug up in his wan- 
derings about the neighboring country 
and has transplanted. 

For many years he has interested him- 
self in this lovely garden. During the 
summer he picks the flowers and dis- 
tributes them among his townsfolk, re- 
membering especially those who live on 
second floors and have no gardens of 
their own; of these he keeps a list, and 
sees that none is overlooked. 

Behind the garden this miller has built 
a wall and covered it with vines; next to 
it is a concrete walk covered with arbors 
and supplied with benches for the free 
use of the people of his town. Every 
afternoon and evening these benches are 
crowded with those who have come to 
enjoy the flowers and to watch the Mis- 
sissippi flow on its long way to the Gulf. 

This is only one of the many good 
things this miller has done for his town. 
He acquired an old ferry boat that once 
unprofitably plied between the Minnesota 
and Wisconsin shores and had been dis- 
continued, put it in good condition, re- 
named it and has been operating it ever 
since, paying the annual deficit out of his 
own pocket, in order that his fellow- 
townsmen might have the pleasure and 
benefit of its continued service. 

Across the river is a tract of eighty 
acres of land, formerly the scene of 
many boisterous and discreditable out- 
ings. This miller secured it, had the 
tumbledown shanties removed and the 
grounds cleaned up, transforming it into 
a beautiful park now extensively used by 
the children for picnics and by the peo- 
ple of the town, as well as those who live 
on the Wisconsin side of the river. He 
found that the farmers on the way to a 
neighboring village were handicapped in 
bringing their grain to market. He 
therefore had hauled in several thousand 
loads of shale and stone and built a 
solid, substantial road three miles long 
at his own expense for the public use and 
benefit. 

There are many other things which 
might be mentioned to show the good 
will of this miller toward his fellow-citi- 
zens, but space forbids. He is a very 
diffident man, and was never known to 
have made a speech, although he has rep- 
resented his district in the state senate 
very acceptably. 

Through the years during which he has 
lived in this small town he has been sow- 
ing the seeds of good will and, contrary 
to the experiences depicted in “Main 
Street,” where kindness is invariably re- 
warded by small town malice and dis- 
trust, he has reaped esteem, trust and 
affection. When he reached his eighty- 
fifth birthday, his friends gave him a 
party and presented him with a bouquet 
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of eighty-five roses, one for each year of 
his life. 

On that day an old lady. came to him 
and pinned upon the lapel of his coat 
one rose. He had sent her flowers from 
his garden for many years, never forget- 
ting her, and she had at great pains and 
with much care cultivated in her room a 
small rose bush which, to her delight, 
produced a single rose. This treasure 
she gave to him; it was all she had. 

Perhaps all this proves nothing and 
means nothing, as was said before, but 
The Northwestern Miller believes that it 
comes much nearer to a truthful repre- 
sentation of the spirit of the small 
American town than all the wordy dia- 
logues and vindictive denunciations found 
within the pages of “Main Street,” how- 
ever successful it may be as one of the 
“six best sellers” and however laudatory 
may be the press notices it receives, ~ 








KILLED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDEN1 

Lawrence A. Vredenburg, second old- 
est son of N. L. Vredenburg, vice presi- 
dent of Sprout, "Waldron & Co., milling 
engineers, of Muncy, Pa., was almost 
instantly killed Tuesday night, Aug. 31, 
on the state highway between Muncy and 
Williamsport. He and his friend, J. 
Eaker, were returning from Williams- 
port in the latter’s car. They had reached 





The Late L. A. Vredenburg, Muncy, Pa. 


the bottom of a long incline when the 
driver dropped in the clutch. This 
caused the car to skid, striking against a 
concrete abutment. It then skidded to 
the opposite side of the road and over- 
turned. Mr. Vredenburg was thrown 
out, his skull being fractured. A _pass- 
ing motorist took him to the next town, 
where first aid was given, and later he 
was removed to the Williamsport hospi- 
tal, where he died in about half an hour, 
never regaining consciousness. 

The funeral was held the following 
Friday at the family residence in Muncy. 
The pallbearers were members of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity, of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa., of which Mr. 
Vredenburg was a member. 

Mr. Vredenburg had recently complet- 
ed his college education, and had entered 
the drafting department of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. He will be remembered by 
the millers of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania as the smiling-faced young man 
who, a few years ago, accompanied his 
father on trips by automobile through 
their section. He is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Vredenburg, 
an older brother, H. N. Vredenburg, now 
travelling for Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
and a sister, Miss Margaret Vredenburg. 





The total trade of Paraguay in 1920 
amounted to $13,118,504, Argentine gold, 
for imports, and $14,959,175, Argentine 
gold, for exports, compared with $15,- 
835,970 for imports and $14,816,117 for 
exports in 1919, and $8,119,997 for im- 
ports and $5,630,929 for exports in 1913. 
All values are real and not arbitrary 
tariff values. 
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There is a little better demand for im- 
ported flour. The general disinclination 
to trade which has characterized the 
market for some time would appear to 
have passed for the time being, and buy- 
ers are more inclined to look about for 
parcels that may be offering at reason- 
able figures. The weather is more sea- 
sonable, and the consumption of bread- 
stuffs is becoming more normal. 

Arrivals of flour are light, and there 
is a little demand springing up for spot 
stuff, but sellers, in order to do business, 
have to be in the position to offer at 
a reasonable price, otherwise the trade 
goes to the home miller, who is still very 
anxious to attract all the business pos- 
sible, and in many instances is taking 
low prices for grades other than straight 
run, 

It was anticipated this week that home 
milled straight run flour would again be 
quoted lower, but owing to better weather 
conditions, rains having fallen largely 
over the country, millfeed has come down 
in price, and prevented this course being 
taken. 

« One of the cheapest articles on the 
market is English country flour made 


from native wheat, which can be pur- 


chased as low as 50s per sack. . This 
may be said to have been brought about 
by the farmers being anxious to turn 
their wheat into cash, and they have 
therefore had to take a very low price, 
which enables the miller to make this low 
figure on flour. 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 

It is generally anticipated that control 
of Australian wheat and flour will cease 
at the end of this year, but there are 
rumors that it may come to an end very 
shortly. Merchants will be pleased if 
this occurs soon, as it is unsatisfactory 
for all concerned and there is a lack of 
confidence while control lasts. 


DEFAULTING CONTRACTS 


It is rumored that a fair quantity of 
No. 1 Manitoba wheat has been sold for 
July/August shipment and that much of 
it is oversold, sellers defaulting on their 
contracts. This being the case, the mar- 
gins will be large, as the spot price of 
this wheat is much higher than that of 
other grades. 


LOW GRADES 


There has been a better demand for 
low grade flours, and it is reported that 
some business has been done both in 
Minneapolis and Canadian at about 38s, 
c.i.f., London. The demand for this 
grade is not so great as in former years, 
the higher price having induced buyers 
to seek other channels. 


PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot are worth 
66s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, and Minne- 
sota export patents about 67s 6d. Kan- 
sas straights of good quality are valued 
at 64s, ex-store, and the Australian flour 
which comes into competition with Eng- 
lish flour is worth 58s 6d, ex-store. Ca- 
nadian straights in instances have been 
sold forward as low as 54s for October 
and 51s 6d for November seaboard ship- 
ment. 

Offers for Kansas flour range 56@59s, 
cif. Pacific Coast flours for shipment 


are offering at 50s, ci.f., for a soft 
straight, and 51s 3d for club straights. 
There is no alteration in the price of 
Australian flour, which can be pur- 
chased for September shipment at 51s 
3d, c.i.f. Home milled flour is nominally 
64s, delivered to the baker, for a straight 
run, which means 62s 3d ex-mill. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is decidedly 
slow and, to induce business, millers are 
offering bran at £9 5s per ton, ex-mill, 
and middlings at £12 10s. This is 15s 
and 30s per ton, respectively, below last 
week’s prices. 


PEAS AND BEANS | 


Rain has washed some of the excite- 
ment out of this business and, instead of 
there being anxious buyers on the mar- 
ket, the position is reversed and buyers 
who mo a high prices recently for these 
articles are looking round to dispose of 
their stocks at less money, but find it 
difficult to do so. However, it is antici- 
pated that later on there will be a de- 
mand, as there will be a shortage of 
vegetables. 

OATMEAL 


Prices remain unchanged from a week 
ago. Midlothian can still be purchased 
at 75s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and Aber- 
deen at 62s 6d. American on spot is 
worth 58s, ex-store, the price for for- 
ward delivery being 56s, c.i.f. Rolled 
oats are 60s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and 
the cif. price for forward delivery re- 
mains unchanged at 57s. 


CHEAP CANADIAN OFFERS 


Manitoba export patents are being 
offered at 56s 6d for September, 52s 6d 
for October, and as low as 50s for No- 
vember, shipment from seaboard. Even 
in spite of these very tempting offers 
for distant shipment, not a great deal 
of business has been done, but a few 
buyers have taken small quantities, be- 
ing of the opinion that there is not much 
risk at these prices, even if the flour does 
not get here until about December. 


STERLING EXCHANGE 


The strength of sterling exchange has 
become quite a feature in the market, 
and is having the effect of steadily re- 
ducing the values of flour. The rate to- 
day was $3.75 to the pound. This rise 
has taken every one by surprise, as most 
people were of the opinion that it was 
likely to decline at this season of the 
year, when large contracts usually are 
made for foodstuffs and cotton in the 
United States. 

In an interview with the London Times 
a prominent American banker said that, 
as a result of a tour he has just made 
of Europe, he is of the opinion. that the 
demand for goods in America during the 
present autumn will be relatively light. 
As a result of inquiries and observation 
he finds that the cereal crops on the Con- 
tinent .are excellent—Russia, of course, 
excepted. As regards cotton, he states 
that there are large accumulated stocks 
at various European centers. These 
facts, taken in conjunction with Europe’s 
greatly impaired buying power, should 
have considerable effect on the exchange 
situation. He also thinks that there is 
a prospect of larger available supplies 
of grain from the River Plate, as a con- 
sequence of the holding up of Argentine 
wheat last year. 


. BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The bakers’ and confectioners’ annual 
exhibition will be held here next week, 
and there will doubtless be the usual 
keen competition by millers to secure a 
large business from the bakers by book- 
ing them at competitive prices for a 


lengthened delivery. This exhibition is 
usually well patronized, and many bak- 
ers, in the excitement of the moment, are 
apt to take on more than they would 
desire had they been left to purchase 
from the miller’s traveller. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 1 

Glasgow has been interested in the 
London press campaign regarding the 
price of bread. It has puzzled many 
people, who have learned of London 
prices for the first time in this news- 
paper controversy, to note that London 
bread is cheaper than that sold in Glas- 
gow. There was a time when Glasgow 
had the distinction, along with Man- 
chester, of supplying the cheapest bread 
in the United Kingdom, and from her 
position as a leading port for imported 
flour (the nearest port, in fact, to the 
North American supply) it would seem 
that she ought not to lose this distinction. 

Our bakers’ explanation of the rela- 
tive present dearness of the Glasgow 
loaf dates from the advent of control. 
They point out that, when the bread 
subsidy was introduced, the controlled 
price was made a flat rate at the mill 
door. Glasgow’s whole supply, of course, 
is. not home milled; but on the home 
milled proportion of the supply, owing 
to the fact that much of it is drawn 
from mills not locally situated, there is 
an additional cost for transport from 
the mill to the bakery, amounting to a 
few shillings per sack. 

Also, owing presumably to the greater 
strength of the trade union organization 
among its baking operatives, Glasgow 
has had to bear a heavier burden on the 
baking industry in respect of wages. 
At the present moment bakers’ wages in 
Glasgow are on the average 20s per week 
higher than in London, and the working 
week in Glasgow is 44 hours, compared 
with 48 in London. 


CHEAPER BREAD EXPECTED 


Wages aside, however, there would 
appear to be no reason why the London 
loaf should be cheaper than the Glasgow 
loaf. In the East End of London, of 
course, where many bakers find a de- 
mand for a loaf made from secondary 
flour, it will doubtless be possible to 
undersell other districts by 1d per quar- 
tern loaf. Glasgow, at all events, is on 
the eve of further cheapening its bread. 
It is expected that the master bakers 
will meet this week to cut the price 4%4d 
per 4-lb loaf. This will make it 1s 1d, 
which is 314d less than last autumn. 

The outlook, moreover, is distinctly as- 
suring, Home millers are quoting flour 
for forward delivery for the remaining 
months of the year at prices that sug- 
gest a return to the shilling loaf here by 
December. It could be sold at that price 
today if the baker cared to sacrifice 
quality for cheapness. The Craighall 
Milling Co., Glasgow, for instance, is 
quoting its very best grade spring 
wheat flour at 69s for next month, 67s 
for October, 63s for November and 61s 
for December. For Kansas straight run 
its prices for the next three months are 
60s, 58s and 58s. Importers can under- 
sell even these latter figures with Aus- 
tralian and Pacific flours at 55s per sack, 

The home millers are at present ex- 
ceedingly well placed, owing to the fact 
that the drouth and the consequent bare 
pastures enabled them to raise the price 
of bran this summer to £11 per ton, or 
about £3 higher than the normal’ for 
this season. As each £1 per ton on bran 
is reckoned to be equal to Is per sack on 
flour, this high rate for bran gives the 
home miller today an advantage of fully 
3s per sack in the price at which he can 
afford to offer his flour. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 29 


The demand for flour continues fairly 
good, the increased inquiry of a week 
ago having been fully maintained. This 
week the principal business done has 
been in soft American winters. Some of 
the best flours from the States have been 
sold as low as 55s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
56s, Dublin, millers being quite willing 
to accept this figure. For Canadian 
winters 53s 9d, net, c.i.f., was asked for 
some brands early in the week, but to- 
ward the close 51s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
was accepted for one or two lots. 

Canadian springs are quoted at 62s 
6d@63s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, the price 
varying according to the mill, but busi- 
ness has been on a small scale for the 
ordinary export patents at these prices, 
buyers preferring to accept a good run 
of Minneapolis patents, which can be 
worked at 63s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
64s 6d, Dublin. Some of the best high 
grade Manitoba patents were quoted the 
early part of the week at 67s, but the 
quantity sold was small. 

Kansas flours are lower, and could 
have been worked at 56s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for good export patent grade, but 
Kansas flours are not finding favor with 
the public this season, most of the bak- 
ers preferring to pay the difference for 
good strong patents. 

Home millers find demand very quiet. 
Some of them have reduced their prices 
to as low as 60s per sack, ex-mill, while 
others are asking as high as 70s for tip- 
top grades. They are very anxious to 
sell at present, but foreign flours are 
coming in large quantities and make 
business difficult for them. 


MILL OFFALS 


Demand has fallen away a little this 
week, and only a moderate trade is re- 
ported at slightly reduced prices. Mill- 
ers are not turning out their full output 
of flour, and have not seriously felt the 
slackening in the demand for bran, but 
prices have been slightly reduced, and 
are quoted as follows: good white bran, 
£11 10s per ton, ex-mill or ex-quay; 
medium bran, £10@£10 10s. The de- 
mand for good middlings is still main- 
tained at £13 per ton, but common 
pollards are purchasable at £11@12, and 
find a ready sale, - 


OATMEAL 


There has been a little revival in the 
demand for foreign flake. Millers re- 
duced their prices, and accepted 52s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 53s, Dublin, for a 
good standard quality of rolled oats, and 
at this figure a few lines were sold. Me- 
dium cut of finest quality is still held at 
52@54s, net, c.i.f., either port, accord- 
ing to mill and quality. Irish has not 
given way in price, and new flake will be 
on the market in the course of a few 
days at about 70@75s for the best 
standard. _ The weather has shown some 
improvement, but intermittent showers 
have made it difficult for farmers to 
harvest. As far as can be gathered, the 
oat crop will be light but of good 
quality. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Demand is still keeping up, and prices 
have been fully maintained. Corn meal 
is £11 15s per ton, ex-mill, bags includ- 
ed, and cooked flaked maize about £14 
10s. Home millers have been able to 
sell their output of cotton cakes at £16 
per ton, full delivered terms. There is 
no demand for foreign cake. Good de- 
corticated meal of fair analysis has been 
offered at £14 per ton, Belfast. Linseed 
cakes are quoted at £17 per ton for 
September shipment, the price on spot 
being about £18, with good demand. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ARGENTINE WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1324.) 


The wet season is in complete con- 
trast. The writer, crossing the continent 
in April of this year, had been fore- 
warned and was elaborately outfitted 
with dust coats and other means of pre- 
serving humor and comfort against the 
onslaughts of the fabled dust. The rainy 
season had begun earlier than usual, 
however, and when the transcontinental 
train rolled down through the Argentine 
pampas they were practically inundated. 
At times the train appeared to be cross- 
ing a trackless ocean, in which no spot 
of land could be discerned in any direc- 
tion. Villages would come into view, 
seemingly perched on shallow islands, 
and Coole of cattle stood knee deep on 
grazing grounds that showed only here 
and there a tuft of grass. Roads, where 
the water allowed land to appear so far 
as to disclose their existence, were rivu- 
lets of water and mud, through which 
only an occasional mournful team of 
horses was able to make its way. 

The general newness and untidiness of 
the towns and villages, and the character 
of the landscape as well, suggested for- 
cibly many sections of North America’s 
western states. Under the cloudy skies, 
with streets like shallow canals, and the 
flat, interminable country pressing in up- 
on them from all sides, these Argentine 
towns gave the impression of being in- 
sufferably dull. This was a condition 
that seemed to be asserted even in the 
melancholy expressions in the faces of 
the few people visible. Certainly the ro- 
mance of the Argentine, wherever it is 
to be found, is not to be sought in the 
Main Streets of these Argentine villages. 

The solemnity of the people of the 
pampas perhaps is not to be considered 
as melancholy boredom so much as a 
characteristic germane to the soil. 
Clemenceau suggests that this gravity, 
emphasized in the gaucho, is natural to 
men “brought face to face with Nature 
in the pitiless light of sky and earth 
where no fold or break in the surface 
arrests the glance or fixes the atten- 
tion.” 

Argentine, in April, displayed little 
evidence of its wheat growing prowess 
along the transcontinental railway, but 
there were visible tokens of its meat in- 
dustry. Gigantic herds of magnificent 
cattle were to be seen. “When you talk 
of a herd of ten thousand cows,”. writes 
Clemenceau, “you make some impression 
on even a big farmer of the Charolais. 
Well, I can assure you that out in the 
pampas ten thousand head of cattle is 
a small affair. You see a dark shadow 
that rises on the horizon, that might be 
either a village or a group of haycocks, 
until the vague shifting of the mass sug- 
gests to your mind the idea of some form 
of life. The lines show clearer, groups 
break off and stand out, pointed horns 
appear, and at last you find you are 
watching the tranquil passage of a 
monstrous herd, whose outlines are sten- 
ciled in black upon the whiteness of the 
skyline. . . . So distinct are the shapes 
here that you lose the sense of distance 
and are astonished at the harmony of 
nonchalant impulse, as irresistible as 
slow, which can thus set in movement this 
huge living mass and make it pass be- 
fore us like a vision of fate. 

“The dream fantasy is the more strik- 
ing because it changes so rapidly. With- 
draw your eyes a moment from the pic- 
ture, and it is entirely altered. The 
heavy mass of migrating cattle seems 
now to have taken root at the opposite 
extremity of the horizon, whilst in the 
depths of the luminous distance shadowy 
patches of haze more or less distinct be- 
token further living bodies, some station- 
ary, some in motion. These are mirages 
of the pampas, of which none takes any 
heed; but upon me they made a power- 
ful impression, for I saw in them the 
whole tragedy of this land, from the tuft 
of grass on which the eyes of the beast 
first saw the light down to the last step 
of that fateful journey which ends at 
the slide of the slaughter house.” 

Although the gaucho has begun to go 
the way of the American cowboy, he still 
can be found in much the same char- 
acter and trappings as those of his an- 
cestors, from whom he still trails a cloud 
of romance. The modern gaucho has 
preserved from his predecessors the slow- 


ness of speech, the reserved manner, and 
the scrutinizing eye of the man who lives 
on the defensive. Today, however, he is 
nay civilized, which could scarcely 
be said of his father, and can stroll 
down the Florida, that show street of 
Buenos Aires, without attracting atten- 
tion. On foot he is like any other rural 
Argentino. His flowing necktie of bril- 
liant color, once the political escutcheon, 
has been toned down. His poncho, ad- 
mirably adapted to the climatic condi- 
tions of camp life, is now used by towns- 
people. The sombrero, and the slashed 
breeches and high boots, no longer are 
particularly distinctive. All that remains 
of his former glory is the heavy stirrup, 
of romantic design, more or less artisti- 
cally ornamented, and even this is now 
often replaced by a simple ring of rope 
or iron. 

The classical gaucho wore a broad- 
brimmed hat, a poncho that covered the 
greater part of his body, and a pair of 
white drawers or a loose trouser but- 
toned at the ankle. His weapons were 
a machete, kept in a broad belt usually 
adorned with silver coins, a lasso and a 
boleadora. The last-named article con- 
sisted of three balls of metal or stone, 
connected by thongs, one of which was 
held in the hand, and so hurled as to 


entangle the legs of the animal at which 
it was aimed. 

Thus accoutered, on his enormous sad- 
dle of sheepskin gayly decked with silver 
ornaments, with fis hat well down over 
his eyes, and his shoulders draped in the 
folds of his poncho, he made a pictur- 
esque figure “in the monotonous expanse 
of earth and sky, where ranch or tree, 
beast or man, stand out in high relief 
against a background of glaring light. 
Without sign or syllable, his eyes fixed 
on the empty horizon, the man passes 
through the silence of infinite solitude, 
rising like a ghost from the nothingness 
of the horizon at one point to sink again 
into nothingness at another.” 

While, as has been said, the gaucho in 
this traditional magnificence can still be 
seen, his decadent modern brother is 
more common. An accompanying illus- 
tration shows his ilk, a cheap felt hat re- 
placing the old sombrero, and a leather 
apron appearing to be a substitute for 
the poncho. The baggy trousers, laced 
at the ankles, are there however, the 
machete is in his belt, and he possesses 
the three boletas that symbolize his craft. 
Although he is grotesquely spurred, his 
feet are bare, and, above all, he is minus 
a horse. No doubt somewhere in the 
offing there is a Ford car, emblem of his 
decadence. 

Around the gaucho, however, his his- 
torians insist, is woven all the romance 
of the Argentine plains. “He is the hero 
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of innumerable songs and legends,” 
writes J. A. Zahm in “Through South 
America’s Southland,” one of the most 
recent of Argentina’s interpretations, 
“Having both Spanish and Indian blood in 
his veins, he is the embodiment of the 
daring and endurance of the aborigine, 
and all the bravery and loyalty of the 
Castilian. He is pré-eminently a lover 
of the simple, as well as of the strenu- 
ous, life. Naturally averse to city life, 
his home is on the pampas among cattle 
and horses. He is satisfied with a small 
adobe hut and the most primitive of fur- 
niture. His favorite diet is carne con 
cuero—beef broiled with the hide. If he 
has an abundance of this, he is willing to 
do without bread, vegetables and even 
salt. With beef to eat and maté to 
drink, his capacity for labor and resist- 
ance to fatigue are incredible. He spends 
most of the time in the saddle, and sleeps 
beside his horse wherever darkness may 
overtake him. ; 

“Like the Llaneros of Venezuela and 
Colombia, the gaucho is a lover of music 
and poetry. It is his delight, after the 
toil of the day, to spend a part of the 
evening in dancing and singing, to the 
accompaniment of the guitar; or in recit- 
ing ballads, or rhymed romances com- 
posed by himself or some other ‘hijo de! 
pais. He may be unable to read or 
write, but he often has remarkable pow- 
ers of improvisation.” 

Many of the songs and ballads of tl. 
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The Huge Two-Wheeled Carts That Haul Argentina’s Wheat to Market 
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Hauling Wheat from the Threshing Machine to the Railway, Argentina 





Threshing Wheat on One of the Argentine Republic’s Great Estancias 
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uchos have been collected and pub- 
ished, and they reveal considerable 


beauty and depth of sentiment. They 
are usually simple relations, either heroic 
or sentimental, of wars of long ago, of 
venturous expeditions on the pampa, or 
of the sorrows and tragedies of unre- 
quited love. 

But the true Argentine gauchos, Mr. 
Zahm adds reluctantly, “who were wont, 
in years gone by, to career over the 
plains lassoing wild cattle or capturing 
untamed horses with the bolas, are rapid- 
ly disappearing. In the more settled 
parts of the country they are no longer 
to be seen. The few that remain have re- 
tired to the northwestern part of the 
republic, or to the sparsely inhabited 
sections of Patagonia. We saw but few 
of them, and these were near the foothills 
of the Andes. 

“With them, also, departs a class of 
men who contributed much toward the 
upbuilding of Argentina. They were 
among the best soldiers during the war 
of independence. They assisted material- 
ly toward delivering their country from 
merciless, marauding savages and toward 
developing the pastoral industry as it ex- 
isted before the introduction of present 
scientific methods. As a type, they re- 


sembled our a of a generation 
ago, and the Cossacks of southern Rus- 
sia of a much earlier date. The more 


distinguished among them will always 
have a place in the history of Argentina, 
as Daniel Boone and Kit Carson will ever 
receive special notice in the annals of our 
own country.” 

It is not the gaucho who raises Ar- 
gentina’s wheat. He, like the American 
cowboy, scorns the work of the agricul- 
turist. Yet the gaucho and his philos- 
ophy and manner of living have given an 
unmistakable cast to the general type of 
Argentine farm laborer. 

Nearly all nationalities are represented 
among the Argentine wheat growers, but 
the majority of the population is of 
Latin origin. These peoples readily as- 
similate with one another, and have been 
able to absorb, without seriously detri- 
mental results, a considerable strain of 
the aboriginal blood. Until half a cen- 
tury ago, the population of Argentina 
was almost exclusively of Spanish origin. 
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Since then it has been modified by a tre- 
mendous influx of colonists from Italy, 
and the Italian immigrants figure most 
largely today in Argentina’s wheat fields. 
Most of them are permanent residents, 
but there is an annual tidal wave of tem- 
porary immigration, shiploads of Italians 
going over in harvest time expecting to 
return to their own country at the end 
of the season. 

When the Spaniards first went to 
South America they found there neither 
the domestic animals nor the cereals that 
now make Argentina one of the world’s 
richest producers of food. The con- 
quistadores began importing both animals 
and plants, and the pampas responded 
fruitfully. It is ey half a century 
since Argentina entered upon its pres- 
ent, period of agricultural and economi- 
cal development. 

In 1861 the entire population was less 
than a, million. Then immigration began 
to increase, flowing inward across the 
pampas. In a single year, 1906, nearly 
two hundred thousand Europeans en- 
tered the country. A large proportion of 
them were day laborers from Spain and 
Italy, the class best suited to opening 
up the country’s agricultural possibili- 
ties. By 1907 the population exceeded 
six millions and the area under cultiva- 
tion had increased in like ratio. Until 
1878 the agricultural products had bare- 
ly sufficed for home consumption. Only 
forty years have elapsed, in fact, since 
Argentina was obliged to import wheat 
and flour from the United States for the 
use of its own people. 

“Wheat growing received its great im- 
petus in the Argentine about 1890,” 
writes William C. Edgar, in his book, 
“The Story of a Grain of Wheat.” “Prior 
to that time the country had been having 
a prosperous period, and there was an 
era of great extravagance. Many land 
owners borrowed money on the security 
of their land, the loans being payable in 
gold. After the financial crash much of 
the mortgaged land was thrown on the 
market at very low prices, and its cheap- 
ness led to the cultivation of wheat on 
a large scale. In 1890 the Argentine, 
which but a few years before had im- 
ported flour from the United States, pro- 
duced a crop of wheat of over thirty 


Arrival of a Trainload of Reapers Consigned to an Argentine Wheat Farm 
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million bushels. At that time the popu- 
lation of the country was about four 
million. 

“A cause that contributed largely to 
the increase of wheat growing in the Ar- 


gentine during this and succeeding years 
was the heavy gold premium. The wheat 
shipper received gold for his wheat, and 
paid for it in the depreciated paper cur- 
rency of the country. In 1901 the gold 
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dollar was worth 3.87 paper dollars. 
Thus the farmer who received the equiva- 
lent of forty cents per bushel for his 
wheat at the farm actually received one 
dollar and fifty-four cents per bushel in 
paper currency. This seemed like a high 

rice and really was a high price, be- 
cause he paid for his labor and for many 
articles of consumption in paper money, 
and at prices that were altogether out of 

roportion to the premium on gold. 
That is, while the wheat grower received 
a greatly enhanced price for his wheat in 
paper money, owing to the high premium 
on gold, he was not obliged to pay as 
high prices relatively for labor and arti- 
cles of domestic production. On such 
implements as harvesters or other im- 
ported machinery he certainly had to 
pay a price based on the full premium, 
but still he derived a very considerable 
advantage from the monetary condition 
that prevailed in the nineties. Under 
the stimulus of these influences, and 
helped by an increasing immigration that 
received liberal support from the state, 
the wheat crops of the Argentine showed 
progressive increases.” 

In 1893 the wheat yield reached the 
respectable total of ninety million 
bushels. There has been considerable 
fluctuation since then, owing to weather 
damage and insect pests, but the gen- 
eral trend has been rapidly upward. The 
largest crop, harvested in 1920, totaled 
two hundred and twenty-four million 
bushels. 





Norway—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Norway, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1920..... 999 15,078 5,382 970 
1019. .005 1,071 15,106 5,787 1,063 
1918..... 1,087 16,682 6,622 1,012 
1917. ..06 430 17,004 4,021 1,169 
1916..... 317 13,502 3,415 943 
1915..... 285 10,318 2,682 829 
1914..... 269 9,325 2,591 1,046 
1918..... 325 11,734 3,203 973 
1913..... 332 11,607 3,086 1,041 
1911..... 271 8,593 2,550 
1910. .00% 294 10,488 2,900 896 
1909..00% BOG = sccece «seer 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
S081. 0c 0a00% 40 242 156 36 
3090. .cceres 40 242 156 36 
1919. vcvevce 41 345 157 37 
1918. .ccceee 41 343 156 37 
WIT. cesence 20 356 116 58 
Spain—Crops 


Grain crops of Spain, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1921.. 186,680 ..... $4,722 27,768 92,180 
1920.. 188,610 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,554 $2,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 185,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,048 24,365 76,747 
1916.. 152,829 28,642 $82,163 28,782 86,963 
1915.. 189,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 $81,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 110,097 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,035 18,867 59,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1921... 10,356 26a 1,553 1,772 4,227 
1920... 10,255 1,167 1,688 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,607 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,340 1,175 1,425* 1,800 4,086 





Uruguay—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Uruguay, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1920-21 10,321 eeee 1,986 169 1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,478 72 932 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 100 498 
1917-18 18,060 7,086 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,890 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16, 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 





1914-15. 8,596 11,382 933 40 588 

1918-14. 6,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 

1912-18. 5,461 65,343 872 88 1,302 

1911-12. 8,757 7,963 ave ° 879 

1910-11. 5,972 3,643 ee 660 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Flax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 

1920-21... 750 eae 76 11 81 

1919-20... 680 496 81 5 83 

Greece—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921.. 13,963 cess. Sama 42 sas 
1920.. 12,194 8,996 1,351 7,025 
1919.. 9,693 2,749 1,081 7,000 ese 
1918.. 18,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917.. 11,505 38,566 695 6,796 6,112 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
10848 i 988 508 222 eee eve 
1920... 1,399 273 131 581 
1919... 936 eve eee eee eee 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,046 165 66 390 433 
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WHEN A DEBTOR BECOMES A BANKRUPT 
By A. L. H. Street 


In olden times, when a money changer 
became insolvent the “banco,” bench or 
counter over which he did business was 
“rotto,” broken. So, it happens that to- 
day English speaking people use a modi- 
fied combination of these Italian words 
to indicate an insolvent debtor who vol- 
untarily or involuntarily turns his assets 
over to a court for distribution among 
his creditors. 

Two important principles constitute 
the foundation of the law of bankruptcy, 
although either or both may fail to ap- 
ply to the facts of a particular case. 
One of these principles is that an honest 
but unfortunate debtor should be en- 
abled to make another start in business, 
and experience tends to show that this 
humane attitude, with its incidental eco- 
nomic benefits to society, is greatly out- 
weighed by the injustice resulting in 
those occasional instances when a dis- 
honest but fortunate debtor makes a 
discharge in bankruptcy a shield against 
enforcement of his honest obligations. 
The other principle is that, before a 
debtor is to be discharged, he should 
permit an equitable distribution of his 
assets among his creditors. 

Chronologically, about the last thing 
that happens in a bankruptcy proceeding 
is the granting of the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge, but since it is the end to be at- 
tained by the proceedings, so far as he 
is concerned, it is interesting at the out- 
set to consider what a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy accomplishes in a legal way. 

The bankruptcy act declares that a 
discharge shall release all provable 
debts, excepting taxes, liabilities based 
on fraud, malicious injury, seduction, 
support of wife and children, alimony, 
ete., and excepting debts not scheduled 
in time for proof and allowance, unless 
the creditors affected knew of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, and debts based on 
fraud, etc., in a fiduciary capacity. 

A bankruptcy proceeding falls under 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts, 
and may be voluntary or involuntary. 
The bankruptcy act uses the word “per- 
son” in the sense of including individuals, 
partners and corporations. 

“Any person, except a municipal, rail- 
road, insurance, or banking corporation,” 
may become a voluntary bankrupt. And 
the fact that one’s creditors may have 
already instituted involuntary proceed- 
ings does not prevent the debtor from 
having his affairs administered in a pro- 
ceeding subsequently brought on his own 
petition. , 

Proceedings may be brought in the 
United States district court for the dis- 
trict where the debtor resided or had his 
or its principal place of business for 
the preceding six months. 


INVOLUNTARY PROCEEDINGS 


“Any natural person, except a wage 
earner or a person engaged chiefly in 
farming or the tillage of the soil, any 
unincorporated company, and any mon- 
eyed, business or commercial corpora- 
tion, except a municipal, railroad, insur- 
ance, or banking corporation, owing 
debts to the amount of $1,000 or over, 
may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
rupt,” provides the bankruptcy act. 

Before an involuntary petition lies 
against a debtor he must be insolvent, 
and he must have committed an act of 
bankruptcy within the preceding four 
months. 

The debtor is “insolvent” “whenever 
the aggregate of his property, exclusive 
of any property which he may have con- 
veyed, transferred, concealed or re- 
moved . . . with intent to defraud, hin- 
der or delay his creditors, shall not, at a 
fair valuation, be sufficient in amount to 
pay his debts.” And, as declared by one 
federal judge, “fair valuation” means 
such a price as a capable and diligent 
business man could presently obtain for 
the property after conferring with those 
accustomed to buy such property.” Or, 
as said by another judge, it is not what 
the debtor may deem his property worth, 
but what it is worth in the market. On 
the other hand, the valuation is not to be 
made at a point of depression produced 
by bankruptcy proceedings.’ 

Such act of bankruptcy as will ex- 
pose a debtor to the risk of involuntary 


proceedings “shall consist of his having 
(1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or 
removed, or permitted to be concealed or 
removed, any part of his property with 
intent to hinder, delay or defraud his 
creditors, or any of them; or (2) trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, any portion of 
his property to one of more of his credi- 
tors with intent to prefer such creditors 
over his other creditors; or (3) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any credi- 
tor to obtain a preference through legal 
proceedings, and not having at least five 
days before a sale or final disposition of 
any property affected by such prefer- 
ence vacated or discharged such prefer- 
ence; or (4) made a general assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, or, being in- 
solvent, applied for a receiver or trustee 
for his property, or because of insolvency 
a receiver or trustee has been put in 
charge of his property under the laws of 
a state, of a territory, or of the United 
States; or (5) admitted in writing his 
inability to pay his debts and his willing- 
ness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that 
ground.” 

It is, of course, open to a debtor to 
contest in court his creditors’ contention 
that he is insolvent or has committed an 
act of bankruptcy. And proof in his 
favor of any such issue of fact entitles 
him to dismissal of the proceedings. 

Involuntary proceedings may be in- 
stituted “by three or more creditors who 
have provable claims . . . which amount 
in the aggregate, in excess of the value 
of $500 or over; or if all of the creditors 
. . . are less than 12 in number, then 
one of such creditors, whose claim equals 
such amount.” 


THE MILL WON 


In the case of Rogers Milling Co. (102 
Fed. 687) decided by the United States 
district court, western district of Arkan- 
sas, in 1900, a mill successfully resisted 
involuntary proceedings on the double 
ground that the petitioner was not quali- 
fied to apply for an adjudication of 
bankruptcy and that there was no in- 
solvency at the time the petition was 
filed. The court said: 

“It is, therefore, only creditors who 
have ‘provable claims’ who may file a 
petition to have one adjudged a bank- 
rupt, and the claims of no creditor are 
provable, under these decisions, so long 
as he may hold an unlawful preference. 
But I am not disposed to rest the case 
upon that point. I am persuaded, after 
a careful review of the testimony in this 
case, that when the petition was filed 
the Rogers Milling Co. was not insolvent. 

“The testimony shows that the plant of 
the Rogers Milling Co., consisting of 
four lots, a building, machinery and ap- 
pliances therein contained, cost, when 
constructed, in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000. It had been constructed 12 or 14 
years. A considerable portion of the 
machinery had been placed in it at a 
much more recent period. It was in 
good repair. Of course, it was not as 
valuable as when it was constructed— 
neither the machinery nor the building. 

“In addition to this property, it had 
other real property, valued by some of 
the witnesses at $1,200 or $1,400, and 
by none of them at less than $800 or 
$900. It had other assets, consisting of 
grain, flour, mill products, notes and ac- 
counts, of the value of about $6,000. Its 
indebtedness amounted in the aggregate, 
when the petition was filed, to $15,820, 
including principal and interest. 

“Allowing a reasonable and fair dis- 
count for natural decay, wear, and tear, 
and the use of the machinery, the court 
is of opinion that the weight of the tes- 
timony shows that the assets were great- 
er in amount, at a fair valuation, than 
the liabilities, and for this reason the pe- 
tition in this case should be dismissed at 
the costs of the petitioning creditor. It 
is so ordered.” 

A trustee to manage an estate ad- 
judged to be bankrupt is to be selected 
by the creditors whose claims have been 
allowed and who are present at meeting 
held for that purpose. If the creditors 
fail to elect, an appointment is made by 
the court. 

The trustee becomes vested with title 
to the bankrupt’s property that is sub- 
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ject to sale or distribution to satisfy the 
creditors’ claims, including trademarks, 
books, papers, etc., as well as tangible 
personal property and real estate. 

“A membership in a stock exchange, 
which has a money value, is property 
which passes to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, although it can be transferred 
only under the rules of the exchange and 
with the consent of the committee on 
admissions; and the court of bankruptcy 
may compel the bankrupt to execute all 
transfers or consents necessary to bring 
about a sale of such membership under 
the rules of the exchange.” 7 Corpus 
Juris, 119. . 

As a general rule, the trustee takes no 
better title to property in the possession 
of the bankrupt than the bankrupt him- 
self had. So, property held under mort- 
gage, lease or conditional sale contract 
by the bankrupt passes to the trustee 
subject to the rights of the mortgagee, 
landlord or seller, except as such rights 
may be affected by failure to record in- 
struments. 

Sometimes the bankrupt makes a vain 
effort to restore to a seller goods de- 
livered just prior to the adjudication in 
bankruptcy. For example, it was de- 
cided by the California district court of 
appeal in one case (86 Pac. 615) 
that, after an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy had been filed and after a 
railway company had delivered grain to 
the bankrupt, it was beyond the power 
—— latter to reinvest the seller with 
title. 

But where a mill has sold products to 
a customer under false representations 
made by the latter concerning his pe- 
cuniary condition, and discovery of the 
fraud, delivery of the goods and bank- 
ruptcy all occur about the same time, 
there is abundant authority for saying 
that the goods may be reclaimed from 
the trustee in bankruptcy. 


SALES ON COMMISSION 


Where a bankrupt has received flour 
for sale on commission and is in posses- 
sion thereof, or of its proceeds, on be- 
coming bankrupt, the owner of the same 
is entitled to reclaim the flour or pro- 
ceeds in the hands of the bankrupt. This 
was specifically decided by the United 
States district court for the district of 
South Dakota in the case of Larkin & 
Metcalf, 202 Fed, 572. Finding that 
flour had been consigned to bankrupts by 
a mill for sale on commission, the court 
said: 

“The flour was and remained the prop- 
erty of the petitioners. The money col- 
lected therefor, less the commissions 
agreed upon, was, and remained, the 
property of the petitioners.” 

But in this case the mill lost out be- 
cause the proceeds, as well as the flour, 
had been disposed of before bankruptcy 
proceedings were filed. The proceeds 
had been used in running the bankrupts’ 
business and toward paying debts. On 
this point, the opinion in part reads: 

“If the petitioners [millers] were the 
owners of the flour and of the proceeds 
thereof intrusted to the bankrupts and 
their agents, by whom it has been misap- 
plied, are they entitled to a general lien 
upon the assets of the . . . estate of the 
bankrupts for the value of such proper- 
ty, as against the general creditors, or 
have they such right to the moneys ac- 
quired about the time ot the filing of the 
petition solely from the sale of other 
property of the bankrupts? . . . 

“It is contended on behalf of the peti- 
tioners that the proceeds of the sale of 
this flour, even though wholly misap- 
plied by the bankrupts to the payment 
of their debts and the expenses of man- 
aging the business, were impressed with 
the character of a trust fund, and that 
the trust may be enforced against any 
assets of the bankrupts in the hands or 
their trustee, and especially that they 
are entitled to a preference to the 
amount of their claim to the moneys in 
the hands of the trustee... . 

“There is no recognized ground upon 
which equity can pursue this fund and 
impose upon it the character of a trust. 
except upon the theory that the money 
is still the property of the petitioners. 
If the petitioners herein are to be per- 
mitted to follow the fund received by 
the bankrupts or their agents upon the 
sale of this flour, and recover it, it is 
because the property belongs to the pe- 
titioners, whether in the form in which 
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ted form. Under the earlier rule, 

joners would have been required to 

ntify it as the very property which 
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a cs confided to 
modern and more equitable doc- 


trine permits the recovery of a trust 
fund from any one, not an innocent pur- 
chaser, and in any shape into which it 
may have been transmuted, provided he 
can establish the fact that it is.his prop- 
erty or the proceeds of his property, or 
that his property has gone into it and 
remains in a mass from which it cannot 
be distinguished. . . . 

“I am of the opinion . . , that it can- 
not be said that, because these bank- 
rupts or their representatives misap- 
plied trust funds and paid debts of the 
bankrupt, and paid the expenses of run- 
ning the business with such funds, there- 
fore, the general creditors of the estate 
are by that amount benefited, and that 
because of such benefit, therefore, equi- 
table considerations require that the 
owners of the trust fund be paid out of 
the estate, to the exclusion of general 
creditors... . 

“By paying out of the general assets 
the amount of this trust fund that had 
been used for the payment in full of 
other obligations and the expenses of 
running the business the general credi- 
tors “ae are entitled to the general as- 
sets of the bankrupts are thereby re- 
quired to contribute toward the payment 
in full of these creditors whose demands 
have been extinguished by the trust fund. 
It does not appear that the money for 
distribution in this case includes any 
part of that belonging to the petitioners 
herein, If it did appear, the lien of the 
pence would attach, and they would 

ave preference. . . . 

“In the case at bar, ‘the minimum 
amount found at any one time’ in the 
cash account of the bankrupts and their 
agents, after the collection and misap- 
propriation of the proceeds of the sale 
of the flour in question, was absolutely 
nothing. . . . The identification of the 
original trust fund of the petitioners 
was lost when the whole of the proceeds 
of the flour in question were, with all ‘of 
the other funds with which it had been 
intermingled, paid out to the creditors 
of the bankrupt, and for the payment of 
the expenses of the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the bankrupts. .. . 

“In Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank vs. 
Kimball Milling Co., 1 S. D. 388, 47 N.W. 
402, 36 Am. St. Rep. 739, the property 
conveyed in that particular case could be 
identified and was acquired with fraudu- 
lently or unlawfully obtained funds. 
The property so obtained had been used 
in the purchase of other property, and 
it was there held that that particular 
property was impressed and chargeable 
with a trust in favor of the beneficiary 
to the extent of the fund traceable into 
the property.” 

PREFERRING CREDITORS 


One of the most important clauses of 
the bankruptcy act is that which pro- 
vides that “a person shall be deemed to 
have oy a preference if, being insol- 
vent, he has, within four months before 
the filing of the petition, or after the 
filing of the petition and before the ad- 
judication, procured or suffered a judg- 
ment to be entered against himself in 
favor of any person, or made a transfer 
of any of his property, and the effect of 
the enforcement of such judgment or 
transfer will be to enable any one of the 
creditors to obtain a greater percenta 
of his debt than any other of such credi- 
tors of the same class.” 

The act makes such preferential trans- 
fers voidable at the instance of the trus- 


tee in bankruptcy, he being authorized . 


to recover the — transferred or 
its value. But, as decided inthe case of 
Summerville vs. Stockton Milling Co., 
142 Cal. 529, 76 Pac. 248, insolvency of 
the debtor at the time of the transfer is 
an essential element of a voidable pref- 
erence; and the preferred creditor must 
have had reasonable cause to believe that 
the debtor was insolvent. 

In the case of Edwards vs. Carondelet 
Milling Co., 108 Mo. App. 275, 83 S.W. 
764, it was held that where the question 
of a customer’s insolvency is so close 
that it becomes necessary to list his as- 
sets and debts to determine the fact, a 
creditor is not held to be Jacking in dili- 
gence in failing to ascertain the custom- 





er’s solvency before accepting a trans- 
fer or security for indebtedness. 

re are various qualifications and 
exceptions pertaining to the rule against 
preferential transfers. Among these, 
two are indicated in the recent case of 
Grocers’ Baking Co., 266 Fed. 900, where- 
in it was decided that mortgages given 
by a baking company to flour dealers 
was not an invalid preference, where the 
bankrupt baking company had thereby 
become enabled to continue its operations 
and its estate had thereby been augment- 
ed. The court said: 

“The directors of the bankrupt and 
Connell & Baldwin [the flour dealers] 
believed, and had apparent good reason 
to believe, that the concern would be 
tided over a temporary embarrassment, 
and would, by the advancement made by 
Connell & Baldwin, be able to continue 
business and preserve the estate. Con- 
nell & Baldwin subtracted nothing from 
the assets of the estate when they took 
the papers from the baking company. 
On the contrary, they added to the 
estate, by furnishing flour, lard, etc., for 
its operation, in harmony with the major 
purpose of making the notes and mort- 
gages. To constitute a _ preferential 
transfer within the meaning of the bank- 
ruptcy act, there must be a parting with 
the bankrupt’s property for the benefit 
of the creditor and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate.” 


CLAIMS AGAINST ESTATE 


In ascertaining what claims against a 
bankrupt estate are entitled to share in 
distribution of available assets, any 
creditor whose claim has been allowed 
may object to another claim, allowance 
of which affects the objector. And, of 
course, the trustee in bankruptcy, as 
representative of all the legitimate credi- 
tors, is entitled to, and should, object to 
allowance of an improper claim. 

After the extent and nature of a bank- 
rupt’s assets and liabilities have been 
arrived at, the assets are to be disposed 
of so far as they will go in meeting dif- 
ferent classes of obligations of the estate, 
according to right to precedence. 

Taxes due Uncle Sam, the state, coun- 
ty, district, or municipality are to be 
paid first. Then comes the “actual and 
necessary cost of preserving the estate 
subsequent to the filing of the petition,” 
filing fees by creditors in certain cases, 
and costs of administration, including 
“one reasonable attorney’s fee,” etc. 

Until a few years ago, the bankruptcy 
act might just as well have stopped right 
here. After the “costs of administra- 
tion” were paid, it often happened that 
there was not enough left to keep the 
creditors supplied with toothpicks for a 
week. Too often the attorney didn’t 
happen to be “reasonable,” and some fees 
allowed attorneys in bankruptcy cases 
were so large that even many a surgeon 
would have hesitated to charge as much 
for removing an appendix. 

Within the writer’s own professional 
recollections—and he claims to be a 
young man yet—the dollars of bankrupt 
estates have been treated, like wild 
ducks, as belonging to the first man to 
bring them down. The main difference 
between hunting ducks and dollars lay in 
the fact that there was no closed season 
on bankruptcy proceedings. Trustees, 
receivers and attorneys being within close 
range of the dollars when they started 
to fly, didn’t let many of them get 
away, but sometimes a few flew in the 
direction of creditors. 

Now, however, there is a general rec- 
ognition of the fact that a bankrupt’s 
creditors are entitled to what can be 
conserved on a reasonably economical ad- 
ministration of the estate. If an attor- 
ney asks too large a fee, some creditor 
is apt to ask questions concerning equi- 
table ownership of the proceeds that re- 
motely remind one of the Negro who 
protested against has lawyer retaining a 
watch as a fee for securing the darkey’s 
acquittal on a charge of stealing the self- 
same watch. Sam very plausibly asked, 
“Say, boss, who stole dat watch?” 


EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS 


After satisfying charges of adminis- 
tration, the. next class entitled to prior- 
ity includes “wages due to workmen, 
clerks, travelling or city salesmen, or 
servants which have been earned within 
three months before the commencement 
of the bankruptcy proceedings, not ex- 
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ceeding $300 to each claimant.” This 
clause, it seems, is clearly broad enou 
to cover a bankrupt mill’s salesmen who 
have worked on commission, but not com- 
missions due independent brokers. 

The next class, in order of priority in 
distributing a bankrupt’s assets, covers 
debts given priority under state laws. 

It is to be noted that mortgages and 
similar liens created before the bank- 
ruptcy Brae do not depend upon 
the bankruptcy act for priority. “Un- 
less assailable as a preference or void- 
able transfer, or of such character that 
it is invalid as against creditors, or is 
dissolved by an adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, an outstanding lien or incum- 
brance on property of a debtor is not 
affected by his bankruptcy; but the trus- 
tee takes the property subject to such 
lien, and the rights of the lienholder re- 
main unimpaired, and he is entitled to 
enforce his lien according to the terms of 
the a ment under which it was ac- 
quired, and to be paid the full amount 
secured by such lien out of the property 
or its proceedings [proceeds?] before 
any part thereof is applied to the pay- 
ment of the claims of general creditors.” 
(7 Corpus Juris, 185.) 

If, after Uncle Sam and others stand- 
ing in line ahead of general creditors, 
including tax collectors, receivers,. trus- 
tee, attorneys, wage earners and mort- 
gagors, have taken their dues, anything 
is left, general creditors divide it. 


BANKRUPT'S DISCHARGE 


After one month after being adjudged 
a bankrupt, and within 12 months, the 
bankrupt may apply for a discharge in 
bankruptcy. This time may be extended 
six months where application has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

The application may be opposed by 
the trustee or other parties in interest. 
Discharge is to be granted unless it ap- 
pear, on proper hearing, that the bank- 
rupt “has (1) committed an offense pun- 
ishable by imprisonment as herein [bank- 
ruptcy act] provided; or (2) with intent 
to conceal his financial condition, de- 
stroyed, concealed, or failed to keep 
books of account or records from which 
such condition might be ascertained; or 
(3) obtained money or property on 
credit upon a materially false statement 
in writing, made by him to any person 
or his representative for the purpose of 
obtaining credit from such person; or 
(4) at any time subsequent to the first 
day of the four months immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the petition trans- 
yooeenn | removed, destroyed, or concealed, 
or permitted to be removed, destroyed, 
or concealed, any of his property, with 
intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors; or (5) in voluntary proceed- 
ings been granted a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy within six years; or (6) in the 
course of the proceedings in bankruptcy 
refused to obey any lawful order of, or 
to answer any material questions. ap- 
proved by the court: provided, that a 
trustee shall not interpose objections to 
a bankrupt’s discharge until he shall be 
authorized so to do at a meeting of cred- 
itors called for that purpose.” 

There is a legal principle related to 
bankruptcy, arising after one has been 
discharged from his debts, that is inter- 
esting, although seldom applied. We re-. 
fer to the principle that, since the moral 
obligation of unpaid debts continues de- 
spite discharge of the legal obligation, a 
debtor may become bound, after his dis- 
charge in bankruptcy, by a new promise 
to pry: But the promise must be clear 
and unequivocal. Ordinarily, it need not 
be in writing. 

But few debtors who have been dis- 
“ee in bankruptcy avail themselves 
of the privilege of paying debts from 
which they have been released. They re- 
gard them as “paid,” and paid with as 
much satisfaction as if they had been 
paid in gold. But, to the credit of man- 
kind, let it be said that there still live 
debtors possessed of that quality of 
gratitude to which the Master alludes in 
the seventh chapter of Luke: 

“There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors: the one owed five hun- 
dred pence, and the other fifty. 

“And when they had nothing to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. Tell me, 
therefore, which of them will love him 
most? 

“Simon answered and said, I suppose 
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that he to whom he forgave most. And 
he said unto him, Thou hast rightly 


judged.” 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
Be b <6 0.0.6 0-66 293,267,637 16,183,234 
BODO. ccccicccecs 122,430,724 22,651,261 
| er re es 178,582,673 24,181,979 
BOER. cavecccose 34,118,853 f 
errr 149,831,427 
Re a s.encees cs 173,274,015 
ll ae 259,642,583 
UDESs sccceweccs 92,393,775 
BOER ac ctccccevs 91,602,974 
BOER secccccece 30,160,212 
MBER en cecccsuces 23,729,302 
WGDO ov vcccccecs 46,679,876 
BPE csecerecess 66,923,244 
See 100,371,057 
BOOT s ccccccecce 76,569,423 
BOOS. ccccccseocs 34,973,291 
Bs 6-06 005.0000 4,394,402 
2006. cccccces 44,230,169 
2908... cccvcccce 114,181,420 
BOON sc cccccsses 154,856,000 
BOOR oc ccccvccce 132,061,000 
RODE. cciccccare 101,950,000 
BEG. ccscccccce 139,433,000 
BOOB. ceccccccccs 148,231,000 
SET cv esis cede 79,562,000 
UBD. .cccsccece 60,650,000 ‘ 
BROS. ovesveecsen 76,103,000 15,269,000 
BEDE. o succ%sews 88,415,000 16,860,000 
BBOS. coctrececcce 117,121,000 16,620,000 
BOOB. cccccccces 157,280,000 15,197,000 
errr 150,565,000 7,946,000 
BEE Wa.ccscgese 153,253,000 6,011,000 
WEP ccccceveses 46,000,000 9,000,000 
BOOBs Secccccece 66,000,000 12,000,000 
TOOT ce cccccccecs 102,000,000 12,000,000 
SPOS cccoscccce 58,000,000 8,000,000 
BOGE ccicnevece 85,000,000 11,000,000 
BEBE. ccccccecec 70,000,000 9,000,090 
BBB oo ccrccoces 106,000,000 9,000,000 
BOBR ..cccccceces 95,000,000 6,000,000 
BOO . cbecesvces 55,000,000 11,000,000 
BSOS. oc ccccccoes 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSDB GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Ry 
BO8E sccsee 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,7 
1980...s006 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,4 
1919. ..cee0 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,5 
iO) 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,9 
1917 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 

’ 38,217 95,918 14,532 
48,786 96,809 2,544 
9,381 1,860 2,22 
49,065 33,759 1,82 
58 40,039 2,172 
» 63,671 2,045 
, 36,802 1,685 22 
‘ 35,853 1,510 1,27 
y 52,445 1,158 2,419 
’ 83,300 4,014 749 
BOGS. ccccce 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
LOGS. wcccee 10,661 88,807 5,479 
2906. ccccce 10,881 55,858 1,154 76 
| See 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
Bs cccece 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
BPORecvcses 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,32¢ 
See 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
1899....... 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
TBOS. cevvece 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
Fe 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
Pee 7,680 99,992 13,012 985 
BGOG. ccccee 1,563 27,691 570 9 
1O96. cc ccce 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
1808... cecce 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
BENG ccvcevs 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,04 
BEOEs ccccee 973 30,768 953 33: 
1800... cee 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 





Argentina—Flour Exports by Countries 


Destination of exports of wheat flour from 
Argentina, as officially reported, by calendar 
years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1920 1919 918 1917 
Brazil ... 295,299 1,947,635 1,327,970 864,595 
France ... 23,811 840 6,712 226,867 
Belgium 51,890 EE Ediedha« \. 00.0000 
U.. Beates.. sésces 7,482 16,863 ...... 
Italy ..... 53,715 62,821 BB aeeee 
U. K’gdom 125,586 413,627 78 5,678 
Uruguay... 12,902 20,194 76,630 22,602 
Netherl’ds. 115,539 155,501 152,533 ...... 
Chile ..... 448 13,675 34,880 3,898 
Bolivia 12s scoses 19,891 19,479 3,920 
Paraguay... 52,349 90,586 81,659 62,362 
Norway .. 276,158 528,062 45,405 45,640 
Denmark.. 136,147 DE, «= waeese seesee 
“Orders”.. 276,506 41,126 3,456 18,614 
Others ...*498,971 *284,412 217,997 5,432 





Totals. 1,919,321 3,674,798 1,976,184 1,259,608 


*Of the exports to “other countries’ in 
1920, Germany was reported as the destina- 
tion for 24,282 bbls and Spain for 33,947; in 
1919 Spain was reported as the destination 
for 34,720 bbls, 


To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 
France ....649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
ZOGIY sevess csdcc BTBS4 ccccce seceee 
Holland ... ..... 116,626 ...... 9,072 
Spain ..... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil ..... 765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 
Paraguay.. 56,078 867 22,120 70,682 
Uruguay .. 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
Chile ...... 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
TSIGNE .éc. bcews — osaces 2,845 2,162 
GOFrMABY 2.2 cccee cevvee 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia .... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 

countries. 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 





Totals. .1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 
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’ Speakin f white mule, two rustic FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL UP TO 250 
$ And ne 2% wl - . i thei Wisconsin and Illinois, to sell the jobbing bbls or second in larger mill; can come at 
rightly spo were unce y vvering r and baking trade; one who is thoroughly once; guarantee to give satisfaction; state 
way home from the county seat. acquainted with car-lot buyers in this ter- wages in first letter. Address 74, care 
“Bill,” said Henry. “I wancha to be ritory. John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
* ’ ’ manufacturers of hard spring wheat and 
very careful. Fir’ thipg y’ know you'll § = Wisconsin rye flours, Milwaukee, Wis. AS SALES MANAGER WITH MILLING 
rts have us in a ditch. - concern of 1,000 bbls capacity, or assistant 
grains “Me?” said Bill in astonishment. “Why, sales manager with a larger plant; have 
; 9 * had several years’ experience in sales work 
ainited I thought you was drivin’. —Sayings. FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED and am also very familiar with adminis- 
_- trative work. Address 788, care North- 
Several first class, wideawake, western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
'S energetic salesmen to sell flour 
to carload jobbing and baking AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERT MILLER 


with 18 years’ experience; age 32; under- 
stand the business and can guarantee re- 
sults as to quality and finish; can handle 
burrs; capacity of mill must be at least 
300 bbis; finest references as head miller 
from former employers. Address 52, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


trade; must have selling experi- 
ence and acquaintance with the 
trade in territories open and 
must be able to demonstrate 
ability to produce results and 
willing to do a full day’s work, 
making small towns and doing 
resale work when necessary; no 
theorists need apply; reply in -AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 150 
writing, giving full and com- bbls capacity, or second miller in larger 
plete history first letter. mill; am 37 years old and have family; 
20 years’ experience in grinding hard and 
soft wheat and rye; guarantee yield and 
quality; have good references; can come 
at once, Address Carl Reich, 338 East 
Maryland St, St. Paul, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT DE- 
sires position in mills from 400 bbls up; 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
A food faddist was haranguing a mob a line aa words to the line); minimum 

* charge, cents. 
on the marvelous benefits of a vegetarian “Display” advertisements will not be in- 
diet. serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


“et ” i “two years a I for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 
ree ye 4h ard, _ a Only advertisements entitled to Special 
was a walking skeleton age Notice classification will be accepted for 
erable, measly wretch! What do you publication herein. 
suppose has wrought this great change 




















Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn, 








Advertisements under this heading are 


119,048 





























526,335 : pons transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
199,432 in mer 2 is not necessarily vouched for by The North- capable of superintending the installations 
16,484 He paused impressively. Then from western Miller. SALESMEN WAN as well as diagraming hard and soft wheat 
59.00 P s TED mills; will guarantee best results; can 
tipee the ‘listeners came a small, still voice: Copy for advertisements in this depart- panoion oh keer makin amit eee - 
51,000 pant h 2” linpings ment must reach us by Saturday to appear Large southwestern milling com- i on y e, m2 ete ansas; 
99,000 What change —Clippings. in the issue of the following Wednesday. pany, making an unusual flour, de- — =, wed ——_ = hee ——_ 
nye * * Cash should accompany all orders. sires, to open negotiations with suc- aibeauanein » care Northwestern Miller, 
00 - 22 99 * cessful salesmen who want gger . 
70.000 “When I was a girl, said Grandma, opportunities; men who know the . 
21,000 “young ladies never smoked cigarettes. HELP WANTED trade in Illinois, Ohio, New York, gn renr ary SS eee Se Se Fo 
pe “How rfectly terrible,” exclaimed a sw, ann tg oN Bae g yma charge of export department of large mill; 
y oh ‘ ‘ ; 
20,000 her granddaughter. “I often wonder wanrep—FLOUR PACKERS; MUST BE fidential; in applying describe your- expert knowledge of foreign requirements 
97,600 how people ever lived through the hard- experienced men; 50c per hour; 12-hour- self and give full history of your — a catnath aieeeicience ie tae 
46,000 ine i ” day basis. Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, flour experience; mention salary you x 
11,000 ships they had to endure in those days. Wis. & are getting and volume you are sell- American and European markets; highest 
00,000 —New York Sun. ing. Address 786, care Northwest- references. Address 89, care Northwestern 
90,000 ited HBAD MILLER WANTED FOR 350-BBL ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. Miller, Minneapolis. 
0000 Tim: “I see that next summer skirts water-power mill, wheat and rye; must be : 
00,000 wolne te he tamer eal mante czaw capable and be able to fill the bill in all A => MILLER WITH RECORD OF AC- 
00,000 are going oO ge respects; state salary and give reference, comp eens 2 —_- av peace with live 
ee 0 hat brims narrower. Address 47, care Northwestern Miller, Min- pas aay Me ty A... iin taaee- 
( Magid, - eas ; » 
+4 Jim: ‘And yet you say conditions are neapolis, MINNESOTA MILL WANTS A REAL LIVE ments in quality and efficient plant opera- 
10,000 improving.” —New York Sun. representative in western half of Pennsyl-, tion are desired; full investigation invited, 
) * #* vania, either salary or commission; do not and personal interview arranged with the 








“Did you have a hard day at the office, 
dear?” . 

“The worst ever. I’ve had to listen to 
no less than 16 different explanations of 
why business is. bound to pick up next 
month,” —New York Sun. 

* ~ 

This advertisement recently appeared 
in a daily paper: 

WANTED—A live wire to undertake 
the sale of our new electro-medical ap- 
paratus. The advertiser guarantees that 
it will be profitable to the undertaker. 

—Washington Post Magazine. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR AN 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


is offered by old established mill 
very favorably situated, manu- 
facturing full line of high grade 
spring wheat fiour, Kansas flour 
and rye flour,. Must be quali- 
fied to assist sales manager in 
general sales routine, handling 
and directing of salesmen from 
office and in selling fields, 

Must also be able to initiate 
and handle details of export 
business. 














answer unless You can produce business. 
Address 71, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN DESIRES 
Position as salesman or departmental man- 
ager with mill of established reputation. 
Address 87, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN 
accountant open for immediate connection; 
formerly with 3,000-bbl Nebraska mill. 
Write, phone or wire direct, E. C, Gar- 
ratt, Schuyler, Neb. 























right concern. Address 49, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of Iowa territory, wants 
to make change and get with Kansas mill 
which will co-operate with him fully; 
knows and sells large jobbers and bakers; 
splendid sales record and references; work 
on commission basis with drawing ac- 
count. Address ‘Results,’ 86, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent, married, 35 years old, now superin- 
tendent mill having capacity 1,000 bbis 
flour, 500 bbls selfrising flour, 300 bbls 
corn meal, will be open for position Oct, 
1; have good record handling plants, 500 












































1,2 
ai bbls up, and best references. Address 
® * - * 
a TH = P - “ee fe pty Rg Re agg i YOUNG MARRIED MAN WISHES TO CON- “Superintendent,” care Northwestern 
: ‘Grandma, can you help me with this : Tes nect with good firm as office and traffic Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
1,355 ary expected and general quali e 
1 problem?” fications. There is splendid op- man in flour or feed mill; can furnish very 
76 “ : * good references. Address 53, care North- MILL AND SALES MANAGER OF WIDE 
Seo I could, dear, but do you think it portunity for advancement og western Miller, Minneapolis. experience with large and small mills 
9 r “ , . 4 
Rese would be right?” A “— ) on wl poe at el desires position; middle age, good health 
2 3.04; “No, I don’t suppose so, but you might Address 51, care Northwestern AS SALES MANAGER BY MAN WITH and active worker; ample references from 
D855 have a shot at it and see.” —Life Miller, Minneapolis. long experience in similar position and well-known millers given as to ability and 
141 : F , ‘ broad acquaintance with buyers in all sec- character; prefer western or southern 
5541 ” 2 tions. Reply, “G,” care Northwestern Mill- Belés, but no objection te others; moderate 
560 vahne : ) er, 23 Beaver Street, New York. salary, w commissions, esired. - 
noe 1 axtbo : ‘Please, Mistah Bahbah, Td dress 62, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
9 a a Py Ee fag —_-, AS HEAD MILLER IN MODERN MILL OF apolis. 
, arber: at in e wor Oo you 5 bbls or larger; ide e rience and 
rt . ickel’ ws WANTED—A RELIABLE AND  EFFI- halified to produce best reaults; experi- A MILLING EXECUTIVE, 46 YEARS OF 
cM want a nickel’s worth for when it’s sell- cient flour salesman, with knowledge of cuced in cereal chemistry and can do own age, with more than 25 years’ experience 
wese ing for a dollar a pint? Want to restore hard and soft wheat trade, for territory inbecatery werk: geed ‘yelerenees,  A4- in all departments of the milling and 
257 the eyebrows on a flea?” in Louisiana; good opportunity; state sal- dress 787, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- grain business, and with a splendid record 
aii Jazzbo: “N h h. ‘Wanta fi ary expected and give full particulars re- sas City ‘mio. ’ as a mill manager, desires position as 
ae toh case, neseE +. Pome | x garding experience. Apply P. O. Box 646, : manager of large mill; advertiser is nei- 
meh wets, Dee Ge 6 Gey 7 Canes eee AS HBAD MILLER BY A THOROUGHLY ther & nevies Ser © Rasteen, bet te an 
4 in de hair spring. . experienced miller who is competent to ent ony Pa an Mee: Sa = 
—, i i take‘full ch e; I have alwa run suc- . 
rom American Legion Weekly. pn Me A ge od Ba onar 4 get best eereeee. —- 82, care Northwestern 
dat Ne results; please state particulars; refer- er, nneapolis, 
“He doesn’t act like it, but I know he ences. Address “South Dakota,” 9, care 
917 BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
7 must be a watchdog.” BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
595 & NEEDED 
867 “How so?” = 2 AR- 
oe “He’s so full of ticks.” Southwestern mill making high ae i er ae Sanieaan pevcenat- 
face , grade hard wheat flour is seek- ly acquainted with the baking industry GOOD OPPORTUNITY—A PRACTICAL 
7 —American Legion Weekly. ing brokerage connections for nk minbtir Waar is aguthern states ecat miller wants partner with some cash to 
678 * * New Jersey, New York state, of the Mississippi, would like to make buy 75-bbl central Minnesota mill, motor 
602 Pennsylvania, West Virginia, connection with some mill. If interested power and in good condition; fine com- 
Bis “Hear you got a new car. Does she Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- write L, Adgate, 24 Regent Apt., Nor- munity, Address Room 442, Vendome 
isi rattle?” soot Eee mare © Catans oe fotk, Va, oval, yonemengetts 
20 - 
iz. “Rattle? Tl say she rattles—sounds 
362 ; ‘ y ritories and can produce the a 
640 like a skeleton having a chill on a tin business, address 40, care North- a6 Ee PE OO Se ee oe MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
ae roof.” —American Legion Weekly. western Miller, Minneapolis. experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
t+ * * produce results that satisfy; western states 
yee ' : PP P preferred; am employed and can offer . 
— She (sarcastically): “You give me a good reasons for a change; references. FOR RENT 
608 $10 bill to buy a new suit? Why, that Address 26, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 100-bb1 water-power mill in good 
in will scarcely cover a skirt!” neapolis. repair; locate n innesota in 
al : ANAGER WANTED FOR AN OLD splendid wheat territory; am forced 
in _ /1e: “Good heavens! Are they mak- MANAGER | Woo-bbl rye and buckwheat GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT to retire from active business on 
ion ing them as large as that?” mill; the company operates a general wants position; reliable and_ efficient; account of age; mill must be seen 
—Ginger Jar. flour and feed jobbing department in con- bonded; can take full charge accounting to be appreciated. Address 83, care 
13 * * nection; this is a going and growing con- and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
cern, and the income possibilities are lim- experience in selling and buying; age 35; . 
+4 “Did that ad you put in the paper yes- ited only by the capacity of the manager; married; salary $125; would prefer north- 
terd 4 P > nF position will require some investment, ern states. Address 72, care Northwest- 
072 bs! get quic results? Address 31, care Northwestern Miller, Min- ern Miller, Minneapolis. FOR SALE—A 50-BBL WATER-POWER 
763 I should say it did. I advertised for neapolis. “ ems mill; a 50-bbl flour mill, with feed and 
a ni AS MANAGER OR SALES ANA meal mill, one of the best water powers 
+H : Te and last — WANTED — WISCONSIN REPRESENTA- with some milling concern looking for a in southwestern Missouri; located in a 
338 I e was ro 7 Hie fe. tive by old established 3,000-bbi mill man who can successfully fill such a post- good wheat section, plenty of wheat from 
200 et ais manufacturing high quality flour; do not pe at — —— bone 600-bbl = en ge to - the = 7 
* 9 ly unless acquainted with the trade, ansas mill as general and sales manager me, and plenty of good corn for e 
+h Lay down, pup, lay down. That's ox Sreanes a peter sales record, and and have every reason to believe services trade; located in the sunny Ozarks, no 
00 good doggie. Lay down, I tell you. furnish the best of references; this position have been satisfactory; working conditions cold winters to contend with; if you want 
“Mister, you’ll have to say, ‘Lie down.’ offers excellent opportunity for advance- not the best and expect to make wanes oe bay write, for Galt pagttontnns. Address 
58 4 He’s a Boston terrier.” ment and good introductory assistance on this account; salary commensurate wit Lock Box 16, Ritchey, Mo. 
ability shown. Address 784, care North- 





—Nashville Tennessean. 


from the mill office. Address 70, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


SS | ees] (LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES] 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE—MILL Flour’ Ca je—Daily cables world’ 8 Crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 


at Parker, 8S. D., 90-bbl capacity; com- 
pletely equipped and running; private Rye er cat ' 
trackage; change of ownership requires Wwe assist you 
Russell's The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the announcements of i nsib! 
Commercial News, Incorporated Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following muis’ . 


immediate deal; clear of incumbrance. 13 Water Street NEW YORK 
0 8 ‘ ater Stree’ 
wner, Box 181, Parker, 8. D are thoroughly reliable, 























FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL, GOOD WATER 
power, concrete dam, living house, $12,000, 
terms; one 7x18 two-pair-high Nordyke & 
Marmon feed mill with one extra pair of 


rolls, $125; one two-pair-high Barnard & 

Leas 9x18, $200; one three-pair-high 9x18 The a | ] PRIC | ( &F CO 

Allis corn mill, $90; one Barnard & Leas 

packer, two tubes, perfect condition, $75. 9 e e ” 

Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Millers 

Commerce, Minneapolis. 25 BEAVER STREET 
Exchange 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Elmhurst Buildi 
924 Baltimore Ave. 


packer; one Richardson automatic scale. Kansas City Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Address Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., 


Lindsborg, Kansas, Mo. r . 
. Against All Risks 


We EXPORT FREIGHTS 
gil. CONTRACTS ann FORWARDING 


One No, 1 Ellis drier with spe- 
cial hood, * Py 

One 7x20 Monarch oat crusher, 

One 10-ft Monarch special mixer Invincible CORRESPONDENTS AT ALL AMERICAN 
with drop bottoms. 

One 24-in Monarch vertical buhr. AND FOREIGN PORTS 


Agarose CX, Weaver, ot 8 Scourers 
Clean the wheat without Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE, ns &. The Sea In SU mises Co., Ltd. 


Morris grain drier, capacity 300 bus per Th ° 
: e best suction of an i 
hour; it has been used but very little and y of LIVERPOOL 


is in good condition, Marshall Milling : ; 
Co., Marshall, Minn, scourer made. Paid Up Capital ‘i $2,500,000 
Assets é : .. Sees eer 


Surplus for“ Policy holders ale 4,302,342 






































Removes all dust and 


dirt quickly. RS OF ALL RISKS 
=s Quen: ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 


WANTED—14x30 FLAKING ROLL IN Wri Insurance on Fl« 
rite us for catalo ‘ " esd 
gue Policies of this Company are United States Managers 


good condition; advise what you have, in 
rock bottom prices. Address ‘‘Machinery,” . sine aa — . y , 
cafe Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple and prices on our held by all leading millers 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
Building, Chicago. complete line 


of 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 














Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 


sick mill? I inant. — conaates. pian. 

remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My S | . 

books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- courers %, POR ] I NS [ RA N( EK 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 


fag Baginser. S05 page, 0 evia, Sows, ot. Separators Immediate binders, best 
rates and conditions. 
Packers 


Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E. ‘Warsaw, Ind. 


VICTOR PURITY | Charles W. Sexton Company 


INSURANCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PORTLAND, ORE. 








means 


BAKING SURETY The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BraGirest Falls, Mont. and 
rea’ alls ont. an 
: Persuade Your Employees 


Winnipeg, Can. R 
ents to work with their hearts 


Victor Chemical Works Representing h | d ll as with their hand: 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. Lease oids ~ ws wey eater 
Let Their Families Boost for You 


Nashville Silver Creek, N. Y. Use an d Occupancy eben 
GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 


RAILROAD CLAIMS | | Mimespois Insurance 


May be insured Agency MINNEAPOLIS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, j 

if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- aguact fre or 

pores in Liquidating Claims. Don't Send Us Any Money—No tornado for a 
‘ollection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us mal . P 

compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims = I cost. The Mutual Fire Prevention 

already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake Bureau 

their collection. We Also Handle ercharge Matters. ‘ 230 East Ohio St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Security Ad justment C ompany, Inc. Fire Prevention and Insurance 


Engineering 
DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building © MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Phelps-Eastman Co. Grain 
Insurance Cleaners 
at rPo er property developed will cat your milling cost. Sebuit your DAM MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Richm ond Mfg. 
W ater Power pretien te oaicort bate Citeraure Pam Photo op roan . 4 , Lackport, N.Y. 

































































